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PREFACE. 

The  Compiler  of  this  little  Scrap  Book  begs  to  inform  the  Reader 
that  he  has  inserted  each  Piece  as  it  came  to  hand.  An  Index  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Book.  The  Author’s  name  has  only  been  given, 
when  the  Compiler  was  satisfied  who  was  the  real  Author ; the  Pieces 
without  the  Author’s  name  attached,  are  mostly  reprinted  from  the 
Welsh  Magazines  and  written  anonymously.  A large  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  Book  had  become  very  rare,  and  only  to  be  met  with 
by  great  labour  and  expense.  Should  this  humble  attempt  meet  with 
support,  the  Compiler  will  be  happy  to  give  the  Public  “ another  peep” 
at  his  Scrap  Book  of  Cambrian  Literature. 


Llanidloes , November , 1858. 


Vb  02_ 


BREEZES  FROM  THE  WELSH  MOUNTAINS 


A FUNERAL  SERMON. 

(humorous.) 


BY  THE  PARSON  OF  LLANGW1LLIADURNOG. 

o' 

♦ 


Tearly  peloved  prethren,  I am  here 
among  you  to  make  a creat  preachment 
upon  a tead  body.  My  text  is  in  the  ten  and 
twentieth  chapter  of  Macdbes,  the  ferse,  in- 
deed, I cannot  fery  well  remember,  but  I am 
sure  it  was  there;  the  worts  are  these, 
Jigitate  and  orate,  that  is  to  say,  watch  and 
pray.  I will  stick  to  my  text  I will  warrant 
you. 


rf) 


Our  creat  crand-father  Adam  was  a fery 
cood  old  man,  inteed,  truth  he  was,  and  lif’d 
in  Cod’s  own  house,  in  Paradise,  a fery  fine 
place,  I will  warrant  you;  he  had  all  things 
profided  to  his  hands ; he  needed  not  to  puy 
a spoon  or  a stocking;  he  hat  all  sort  of 
trees,  as  plumb-trees,  pear-trees,  sherry- 
trees,  and  codling-trees,  but  for  want  of 
cood-take-heid,  hur  was  fall.  Our  creat 
crand-mother  Efe,  a plague  take  her,  must 
needs  go  rop  an  orchard,  the  tephil  shew’d 
hur  the  way,  for  there  is  no  mischief  on  foot 
but  tephil  and  the  woman  must  hafe  a finger 
in  the  pie . so  hur  was  come  home,  and  per- 
suade hur  husband  to  eat  some  of  hur  stolen 
apple — it  was  Cod’s  mercy  it  did  not  stick 
iu  hur  throat  and  ehoak  him.  After  this,  she 
was  profe  with  child,  and  prought  to  pet  of 
prafe  poy,  and  call  hur  name,  I cannot  fery 
well  remember — O!  Cain,  aye,  Cain;  it  was 
this  prafe  poy,  but  unlucky  rogue,  like  hur 
mother.  After  this,  hur  was  prought  to  ped 
of  another  prafe  poy,  and  call  hur  name 
Apel!  Oh  that  was  cood  lad;  and  now  I come 
to  part  with  ray  text ; hur  was  pray,  and  had 
hur  watch  too,  pefore  Cod,  hur  prother  Cain 
had  not  come  pehind  hur  pack  and  knock 
hur  prains  out.  This  was  murthering  fillan, 
so  hur  was  forced  to  out-run  hur  country, 
and  go  into  a strange  land,  which  taught 
hur  strange  tricks.  0 this  sin  of  murther. 


my  peloved,  prought  heafy  shudgment  upon 
the  earth ; and  what  do  you  think  it 
was?  I will  tell  youthen.  It  prought  these 
lawyers,  and  pum-pailiffs  to  rop  the  people 
of  their  estate  and  money.  After  this,  my 
peloved,  was  come  another  sin  upon  the 
earth,  and  prought  heafier  shudgment  along 
with  it ; and  what  do  you  think  that  was  ? I 
will  tell  you  then.  It  prought  these  consum- 
ing catpillars — these  destroying  locusts — 
these  hellish  vermin,  joined  together  with 
excisemen  and  custom-house  officers,  to  pry 
into  every  nook,  and  look  into  every  corner 
for  trop  of  cood  trink,  marry;  Cod  confound 
them  all,  and  from  them  libera  nos  Domine, 
that  is  to  say,  cood  Lord  deliver  us. 

My  peloved,  peware,  I peseech,  of  this 
loathsome  sin  of  trunkenness,  for  our  creat 
crand  father,  Noah,  had  no  sooner  scape 
scouring  in  the  ark,  and  cot  safe  to  land 
acain,  put  he  went  to  the  first  ale-house  he 
could  find,  and  then  was  trink,  trink,  trink 
all  day,  and  all  night,  and  then  come  home 
trunk,  and  apuse  hur  family;  so  I doubt  it  is 
with  too  many  of  you.  My  peloved,  at  the 
treadful  day  of  shudgment,  when  the  pastors 
shall  be  called  to  gife  an  account  of  the 
sheep  delifered  to  their  sharge,  and  when 
the  poor  unworthy  Parson  of  Llangwilliad- 
urnog,  shall  be  call  to  gife  an  account  for 
the  sheep  delifer  to  my  sharge, — when  the 
Lord  calls  I will  not  hear,  and  when  him  call 
again  I will  not  answer ; and  when  him  call 
a third  time,  I wili  say  as  old  Eli  bid  Samuel 
say.  Lord,  speak,  thy  servant  heareth  thee; 
and  when  he  ask  me  for  the  sheep  delifered 
to  my  sharge,  pefore  Cod,  I will  tell  him  flat 
and  plain,  you  are  all  turned  coats  (i.  e.) 
| goats. 
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BEERZE g FROM  THE  WEiSII  MOUNTAINS. 


BEDS  GELEST; 

OR,  THE  GRAVE  OP  THE  GREYHOUND.. 


The  Spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound. 

And  eheerly  smiled  the  morn. 

And  many  a brach  and  many  a hound 
Obey’d  Llewelyn’s  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a louder  blast, 

And  gave  a lustier  cheer. 

Come,  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last, 
Llewelyn’s  horn  to  hear. 

“ Oh,  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam, 

The  flower  of  all  his  race? 

So  true,  so  brave:  a Iamb  at  home, 

A lion  in  the  chase.” 

’Twas  only  at  Llewelyn’s  board 
The  faithful  Gelert  fed; 

He  watch’d,  he  serv’d,  he  cheer’d  his  lord, 
And  sentinel’d  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a peerless  hound, 

The  gift  of  royal  John; 

But  now  no  Gelert  could  he  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  o’er  the  rocks  and  dells 
The  gallant  ehidings  rise. 

All  Snowdon’s  craggy  chaos  yells 
The  many  mingled  cries. 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loved 
The  chase  of  hart  or  hare. 

And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased,  Llewelyn  homeward  hied; 

When,  near  the  portal  seat, 

His  truant  Gelert  he  espied 
Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  his  castle  door, 
Aghast  the  chieftain  stood: 

The  hound  all  o’er  was  smear’d  with  gore; 
His  lips,  his  fangs  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise : 
Unused  such  looks  to  meet, 

His  favourite  check’d  his  joyful  guise, 

And  crouch’d,  and  lick’d  his  feet. 

Onward  in  haste  Llewelyn  pass’d 
And  on  went  Gelert  too, 

And  still,  where’er  his  eyes  he  cast. 

Fresh  blood  gouts  shock’d  his  view. 

O’erturn’d  his  infant’s  bed  he  found, 

With  blood-stain’d  covert  rent; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  call’d  his  child,  no  voice  replied; 

He  search’d  with  terror  wild; 


L'lood,  blood  he  found  on  every  side, 

But  no  where  found  his  child. 

“Hell  hound!  my  child  by  thee’s  devour’d,’’ 
The  frantic  father  cried; 

And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 
He  plunged  in  Gelert’s  side. 

Ilis  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart: 

But  still  his  Gelert’s  dying  yell 
Pass’d  heavy  o’er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert’s  dying  yell 
Some  slumberer  waken’d  nigh; 

What  words  the  parent’s  joy  could  tell 
To  hear  his  infant’s  cry. 

Conceal’d  beneath  a tumbled  heap 
His  hurried  search  had  miss’d: 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep, 

The  cherub  boy  he  kiss’d. 

Nor  scath  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread; 

But  the  same  couch  beneath 
Lay  a gaunt  wolf,  all  torn,  all  dead, 
Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn’s  pain ! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear. 

His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 
To  save  Llewelyn’s  heir. 

“Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewelyn’s  woe: 

Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu ! 

The  frantic  blow,  which  laid  thee  low. 
This  heart  shall  ever  rue.” 

And  now  a gallant  tomb  they  raise, 

With  costly  sculpture  deck’d; 

And  marbles,  storied  with  his  praise. 
Poor  Gelert’s  bones  protect. 

There  never  could  the  spearman  pass, 

Or  forester,  unmoved; 

There  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 
Llewelyn’s  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear. 
And  there,  as  evening  fell. 

In  fancy’s  ear  he  oft  would  hear 
Poor  Gelert’s  dying  yell. 

And  till  great  Snowdon’s  rocks  grow  old. 
And  cease  the  storm  to  brave, 

The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 
The  name  of  “ Gelert’s  Grave.” 



AN  ENGLYN  TO  THE  RAINBOW. 


Love  benign  thy  sign  thus  sent— we  hail  it 
How  wholly  resplendent. 

Attend  iu  grace  trancendent, 

God  we  know  has  bent  his  how. 
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CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  WELSH  BARDS, 
(Alluding  to  their  Treatment  by  King 
Edward  I.) 

A PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  137TH  PSALM. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  EVANS. 

Sad  near  the  willowy  Thames  we  stood. 

And  curs’d  the  inhospitable  flood ; 

Tears  such  as  patients  weep,  ’gan  flow. 

The  silent  eloquence  of  woe. 

When  Cambria  rushed  into  our  mind, 

And  pity  with  just  vengeance  joined; 
Vengeance  to  injured  Cambria  due. 

And  pity,  O ye  Bards,  to  you. 

Silent,  neglected,  and  unstrung. 

Our  harps  upon  the  willows  hung, 

That,  softly  sweet  in  Cambrian  measures, 
Used  to  sooth  our  souls  to  pleasures. 

When,  lo,  the  insulting  foe  appears. 

And  bids  us  dry  our  useless  tears. 

“Resume  your  harps,  the  Saxons  cry, 

And  change  your  grief  to  songs  of  joy; 

Such  strains  as  old  Taliesin  sang. 

What  time  your  native  mountains  rang 
With  his  wild  notes,  and  all  around 
Seas,  rivers,  woods  return’d  the  sound.” 

What, — shall  the  Saxons  hear  us  sing, 

Or  their  dull  vales  with  Cambrian  music  ring? 
No— let  old  Conway  cease  to  flow. 

Back  to  her  source  Sabrina  go; 

Let  huge  Plinlimmon  hide  his  head, 

Or  let  the  tyrant  strike  me  dead. 

If  I attempt  to  raise  a song 
Unmindful  of  my  country’s  wrong. 

What,  shall  a haughty,  king  command 
Cambrian’s  free  strain  on  Saxon  land  ? 

May  this  right  arm  first  wither’d  be. 

Ere  I may  touch  one  string  to  thee. 

Proud  monarch;  nay,  may  instant  death 
Arrest  my  tongue  and  stop  my  breath, 

If  I attempt  to  weave  a song, 

Regardless  of  my  country’s  wrong! 

Thou  God  of  vengeance,  dost  thou  sleep, 
When  thy  insulted  Druids  weep. 

The  Victor’s  jest,  the  Saxon’s  scorn, 
Unheard,  unpitied,  and  forlorn? 

Bare  thy  right  arm,  thou  God  of  ire, 

And  set  their  vaunted  towers  on  fire. 
Remember  our  inhuman  foes, 

When  the  first  Edward  furious  rose, 

And,  like  a whirlwind’s  rapid  sway. 

Swept  armies,  cities,  Bards  away. 

“High  on  a rock  o’er  Conway’s  flood” 

The  last  surviving  poet  stood, 

And  curs’d  the  tyrant,  as  he  pass’d 
With  cruel  pomp  and  murderous  haste. 
What  now  avail  our  tuneful  strains. 

Midst  savage  taunts  and  galling  chains? 

Say,  will  the  lark  imprison’d  sing 
So  sweet,  as  when,  on  towering  wing, 

He  wakes  the  songsters  of  the  sky. 

And  tunes  his  notes  to  liberty  ? 


Ah  no,  the  Cambrian  lyre  no  more 
Shall  sweetly  sound  on  Arvon’s  shore, 

No  more  the  silver  harp  be  won, 

Ye  Muses,  by  your  favourite  son; 

Or  I,  even  I,  by  glory  fir’d, 

Had  to  the  honour’d  prize  aspir’d  . 

No  more  shall  Mona’s  oaks  be  spar’d 
Or  Druid  circle  be  rever’d. 

On  Conway’s  banks,  and  Menai’s  streams 
The  solitary  bittern  screams; 

And,  where  was  erst  Llewelyn’s  court, 
Ill-omened  birds  and  wolves  resort. 

There  oft  at  midnight’s  silent  hour. 

Near  yon  ivy-mantled  tower. 

By  the  glow-worm’s  twinkling  fire. 
Tuning  his  romantic  lyre, 

Gray’s  pale  spectre  seems  to  sing, 

“ Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King.” 

O 

SOBERIC’S  LAMENT. 


The  last  stand  made  by  the  Welsh  against  Edward  I. 
appears  to  have  been  in  a narrow  defile  among  the 
thickly  wooded  hills  of  Snowdon ; where  for  a long 
time,  they  bade  defiance  to  his  victorious  arms. 
Against  the  stubborn  band  of  patriots,  Edward 
however  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  horse  and  archers,  who 
falling  upon  the  Welsh  by  night,  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and  then  by  the  superiority  of  number, 
and  military  tactics,  succeeded  in  overpowering 
them.  The  signally  gallant  and  devoted  stand 
which  the  Welsh  made  upon  this  occasion,  has 
obtained  for  the  scene  of  their  heroic  achievment 
the  name  of  the  Cambrian  Thurmopylae.  The 
following  lament  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken 

Ion  the  eve  of  the  last  conflict,  by  one  of  the  Camb- 
rian Chiefs, 'who  was  about  to  desert  his  countrymen 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  wife  and  daughter,  in 
order  to  escape  the  impending  ruin. 

Farewell  every  mountaiu 
To  memory  dear. 

Each  streamlet  and  fountain 
Pelucid  and  clear; 

Glad  balls  of  my  father, 

From  banquets  ne’er  freed. 

Where  chieftains  would  gather 
To  quaff  the  bright  mead. 

Each  valley  and  woodland 
Whose  coverts  I knew, 

Lov’d  haunts  of  my  childhood 
For  ever,  adieu! 

The  mountains  are  blasted 
And  burnt  the  green  wood, 

The  fountain  untasted 
Flows  crimsoned  with  blood, 

The  halls  are  deserted. 

Their  glory  appear 
Like  dreams  of  departed 
And  desolate  years. 

The  wild  wood  and  valley. 

The  covert  the  glade. 

Bereft  of  their  beauty. 

Invaded!  betrayed! 
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Farewell  hoary  minstrel, 

(Jay  infancy’s  friend, 

What  roof  -will  protect  thee  ? 

What  chieftain  defend? 

Alas  for  the  number. 

And  sweets  of  their  song, 
Soon,  soon,  they  must  slumber, 
The  mountains  among; 

The  breathing  of  pleasure 
No  more  will  aspire. 

For  changed  is  the  measure. 

Of  liberty’s  lyre! 

Adieu  to  the  greeting 
Of  damsel  and  dame, 

When  home  from  the  beating 
Of  foemen  we  came, 

If  Edward  the  daughters 
Of  W'allia  should  spare. 

He  dooms  them  the  fetters 
Of  vassals  to  wear; 

To  hear  the  war  rattle. 

To  see  the  land  burn, 

While  foes  from  the  battle 
In  triumph  return. 

Farewell,  and  for  ever. 

Dear  land  of  my  birth. 

Again  we  shall  never 
Know  revels  or  mirth. 

The  cloud  mantled  castle. 

My  ancestors’  pride, 

The  pleasure  and  wassail 
In  rapture  allied 
The  preludes  of  danger 
Approach  thee  from  far. 

The  spears  of  strangers. 

The  beacons  of  war. 

Farewell  to  the  glory 
I dreamed  of  in  vain; 

Behold  on  the  story 
A blood  tinctured  stain ! 

Nor  this  the  sole  token 
The  records  can  blast, 

Our  lances  are  broken. 

Our  trophies  are  lost; 

The  children  of  freedom. 

The  princely,  the  brave. 
Have  none  to  succeed  them 
Their  country  to  save. 

Yet  still  there  are  foemen 
The  tyrant  to  meet. 

Will  laugh  at  each  omen 
Of  death  and  defeat ; 

Despise  every  warning 
His  mandate  may  bring 
The  promises  scorning 
Of  Loegria’s  king: 

Who  seek  not  to  vary 
Their  purpose  or  change. 

But  firm  as  Eryri 
Are  fixed  for  revenge. 

Between  the  rude  barriers 
Of  yonder  dark  hill, 


A few  gallant  warriors 
Are  lingering  still; 

While  fate  pours  her  phials; 

Unmoved  they  remain, 
Resolved  on  the  trial 
Of  battle  again ; 

Resolved  on  their  honour, 
Which  yet  they  can  boast, 
To  rescue  the  banner 
They  yesterday  lost. 

Shall  Roderic  then  tremble, 
And  cowardly  leave 
The  faithful  assembly 
To  fight  for  a grave  ? 
Regardless  of  breathing 
The  patriot’s  law. 

His  country  forsaking 
And  basely  withdraw 
From  liberty’s  quarrel, 
Forgeting  his  vow. 

And  tarnish  the  laurel 
That  circles  his  brow  ? 

But  art  thou  not,  Helen, 
Reproving  this  stay. 

While  fair  sails  are  swelling 
To  bear  thee  away  ? 

And  must  we  then  sever. 

My  country  my  home? 

Thus  part  and  for  ever 
Submit  to  our  doom  ? 

Ah!  let  me  not  linger 
Thus  long  by  the  way 
Least  memory’s  finger 
Unman  me  for  aye ! 

Ilark,  Hark,  yonder  bugle! 

’Tis  Gwalchmay’s  shrill  blast 
Exclaiming  one  struggle. 

There  ail  will  be  past. 
Another,  another! 

It  peals  the  same  note 
As  erst  when  together 
Delighted  we  fought! 

But  then  it  resounded 
With  victory’s  swell, 

While  not  it  hath  sounded, 
Life,  liberty’s  knell! 

Adieu,  then  my  daughter 
Loved  Helen  adieu, 

The  summons  of  slaughter 
Is  pealing  anew ; 

Yet  can  1 thus  leave  thee. 
Defenceless  and  lorn. 

No  home  to  receive  you, 

A byword  and  scorn? 

’Tis  useless  reflection. 

All  soon  will  be  o’er. 

Heaven  grant  you  protection 
When  lloderic’s  no  more ! 

Cease,  Saxons,  your  scorning 
Prepare  for  the  war; 

So  Roderic’s  returning 
To  battle  once  more  ! 
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The  vulture  and  raven 
Are  tracking  his  breath ; 

For  fate  has  engraven 
A record  of  death : 

They  mark  on  his  weapon 
From  many  a breast, 

A stream  that  might  deepen 
The  crimsoned  crest ! 

While  darkness  benighting 
Engirdling  the  zone. 

The  chieftain  was  fighting 
His  way  to  renown  ; 

But  ere  morn  had  risen 
In  purple  and  gold. 

The  heart’s  blood  was  frozen. 

Of  Roderic  the  bold! 

The  foemen  lay  scattered 
In  heaps  round  his  grave ; 

His  buckler  was  battered 
And  broke  was  his  glaive  t 

. And  fame  the  fair  daughter 
Of  victory  came. 

And  loud  ’mid  the  slaughter 
Was  heard  to  proclaim, 

A hero  is  fallen ! 

A warrior’s  at  rest. 

The  banner  of  Gwynedd 
Enshrouded  his  breast. 

His  name  shall  inherit 
The  conqueror’s  prize. 

His  purified  spirit 
Ascend  to  the  skies. 

* 

The  Merits  of  Ancient 
British  Poetry. 

Bishop  Percy  says  in  a letter  to  Rev.  E. 
Evans,  “ I conceive  a very  favourable  idea 
of  the  merit  of  your  ancient  Bards,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  have  their  precious 
relics  swallowed  up  and  lost,  in  the  gulph 
of  time ; a danger,  which  they  will  incur, 
if  you,  that  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
their  beauties,  and  so  capable  of  making 
them  understood  by  others,  neglect  this 
opportunity  of  preserving  them.  I can  read- 
ily conceive,  that  many  of  their  most 
beautiful  peculiarities  cannot  possible  he 
translated  into  another  language,  but  even 
through  the  medium  of  a prose  translation 
one  can  discern  a rich  vein  of  poetry,  and 
even  classical  correctness,  infinitely  super- 
ior to  any  other  compositions  of  that  age, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Certain  I 
am,  that  our  nation,  at  that  time,  pro- 
duced nothing  that  wears  the  most  distant 
resemblance  to  their  merit. 

I have  lately  been  collecting  specimens 
of  English  poetry,  through  every  age,  from 


the  time  of  the  Saxons  down  to  that  of 
Elizabeth,  and  am  ashamed  to  shew  you 
what  wretched  stuff  our  rbimers  produced 
at  the  time  that  your  Bards  were 
celebrating  the  praise  of  Llewelyn,  with  a 
spirit  scarce  inferior  to  Pindar.  Inclosed 
I send  you  a specimen  of  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Edward  I. — that  cruel  Edward, 
who  made  such  havoc  among  the  Cambrian 
poets.  I know  not  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  decipher  these  foul  scrawls,  or 
distinguish  them  from  the  marginal  expli. 
cations,  with  which  I have  accompanied 
them.  But  you  will  see  enough  to  be 
convinced  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  your 
own  bards ; nor  do  I know,  that  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  (unless  perchance 
Italy,  which  now  about  began  to  be  honour- 
ed by  Dante)  were  able  at  that  time  to  write 
better  than  the  English.  The  French,  I 
am  well  assured,  were  not.  One  thing  is 
observable  in  the  Elegy  on  Edward  the 
First,  which  is,  that  the  poet,  in  order  to 
do  the  more  honour  to  his  hero,  puts  his 
eulogium  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pope,  with 
the  same  kind  of  fiction  as  a modern  bard 
would  have  raised  up  Britannia  or  the 
genius  of  Europe,  sounding  forth  his 
praises.” 

The  Rev.  E.  Evans,  to  whom  Bishop 
Percy  wrote,  has  published  his  translations 
of  Welsh  Poetry,  but  the  work  is  very 
rare. 

The  Compiler  has  inserted  a specimen  of  Mr. 
Evans’s  trsntlations  [see  “The  Captivity  of  the 
Welsh  Bards,”  page  5].  Mr  Evans  was  a poor  Car- 
diganshire curate,  who  died  during  the  last  century, 
and  appears  to  have  spent  nearly  all  his  time  in. 
collecting  and  translating  the  works  of  the  old 
Welsh  Bards. 

* 

‘‘Havod  Lom,” 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  WELSH  “PENNILL- 
ION.” 

To  Havod-Lom  I’ll  bend  my  way. 

Though  full  the  road  of  sorrow. 

And  there,  to  chaunt  a merry  lay. 

The  chimney-seat  I’ll  borrow ; 

And  in  that  spot,  I dare  to  say, 
you’ll  find  me  on  the  morrow. 

Thee  I’ve  toasted,  blue-eyed  lass, 

Truest  love  inspir’d  the  glass ; 

Drink  to  him  then  maiden  sweet. 

Whom  thy  heart  doth  chiefly  greet; 

The  trees  are  fast  blowing. 

Flowers  around  us  are  growing. 

The  leaves  of  the  primrose  on  each  hillock 
spring, 

While  the  birds  on  each  spray, 

Full  of  glee  chaunt  away, 

’Till  the  groves,  as  you  hear,  with  their  mel- 
ody ring, 
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How  gay  seems  yon  valley  with  rich  waving  wheat, 
pair  lands,  and  faiv  houses,  and  shelters  so  neat 
While  the  whole  feather’d  choir  to  delight  us  con- 
spires; 

There’s  nought  on  the  mountain  but  turf  and  turf  fires; 

While  ’round  Mona  billows  thunder. 

While  old  Conway  rolls  her  waves, 

While  there’s  soil  yon  high  cliff  under, 

I this  heart  for  Gwen  will  save. 

Thy  sweet  lips,  my  Betsey  dear. 

Are  like  the  juicy  pear. 

And  thy  breasts,— they  do  appear 
As  downy  meadows  fair; 

But,  how  strange  these  charms  should  shine 
With  a heart  so  hard  as  thine! 

Let  Gwen  know  this,  though  she  be  fair. 

And  boast  her  bright  and  flaxen  hair. 

The  bitterest  roots  are  often  found  * 

With  fairest  blossoms  to  abound. 

Now  is  not  this  a wonder  grown, 

That  women  lose  their  teeth  so  fast; 

Yet,  while  a breath  remains  ’tis  known, 
Their  tongues  will  never  find  their  last  1 

When  Phoebus  darts  his  sultry  ray 
The  mower  cuts  the  flowering  hay  ; 

’Twere  best  then,  snow-white  Gwen,  that  you 
Should  marry  when  you  blossom  too. 

Her  shapely  form  what  charms  adorn, 

As  birch-tree  slim,  as  flow’ret  neat! 

Her  dawn  of  life,  like  summer’s  mom; 

’Tis  she,  whom  all  the  country  greet. 

Come  lovely  girl,  of  all  most  dear. 

Come,  live  with  me,  my  days  to  cheer. 

And  purest  pleasure  shall  be  thine, 

Long  as  Heaven  may  our  fates  entwine. 

Woe  to  him,  whose  only  bliss 
Centers  in  the  burthen’d  bowl ; 

Of  all  burthens  none  like  this. 

Sin’s  sad  burthen  on  the  soul. 

’Tis  craft  and  lies  the  seeker, 

Murder,  theft  and  wantonness, 

Weakens  strong  men,  makes  weak  weaker, 
Shrewd  men  foolish,  foolish— less. 

When  Lucy  sails  for  Erin’s  land, 

I’ll  see  her  safe  to  yon  sea-strand, 

And,  sooner  than  bid  her  adieu, 

I’ll  with  her  go,  and  wed  her  too. 

Love  is  painful,  all  will  own, 

Not  to  love  is  still  a pain; 

But  the  keenest  sorrow  known 
Is  to  love  and  love  in  vain. 

I have  read,  what  schoolmen  teach, 

That  there  are  eight  parts  of  speech, 

And  that  women  (praise  be  given) 

To  themselves  have  taken  seven. 


What  is  AwenP 

Awen,  the  English  reader  should  be  in- 
formed, means,  properly  and  emphatically, 
poetical  genius,  a quality,  which  the  Welsh 
language  alone  expresses  by  a single  word. 
What  is  Awen  ! — ’tis  a flame. 

Bom  and  nurtured  there  on  high ; 
Fraught  with  mercy,  down  it  came. 

To  forbid  frail  man  to  die. 

Cymru,  thou  hast  caught  the  fire ; 

Ever  be  it  purely  thine. 

Ever  may  thy  sons  aspire 
By  its  deathless  light  to  shine. 

» 

“THE  SHENTLEMAN  OF  WALES.” 

“A  Parody  on  the  Old  English  Gentleman.” 

Since  English  Shentlemen  have  long 
Been  singing  their  own  praise. 

And  even  Irishmen  that  way 
Have  tuned  their  own  lays. 

Whilst  modest  Scotchmen  laud  themselves 
With  ancient  virtuous  sway, 

It  makes  hur  heroic  Pritish  plood 
To  purst  out  in  a plaze. 

To  sing  the  real  Shentleman, 

The  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

To  sing  the  real  Shentleman. 

The  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

Caracticus,  Cadwalader, 

Glyndower,  and  Llewelyn, 

And  many  other  mighty  names, 

As  history  is  telling. 

Perform’d  such  noble  deeds  of  yore, — 

It  makes  hur  posom  swelling, 

To  think  the  best  should  be  forgot, 

Within  this  island  dwelling. 

The  ancient  Pritish  Shentleman, 

The  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

The  ancient  Pritish  Shentleman,  & c. 

Nor  think  the  race  is  yet  extinct, 

Or  falling  to  decay, 

Although  a date  beyond  the  flood 
We  our  pedigrees  display; 

We  are  yet  as  great,  as  wise,  as  good, 

As  prave  this  very  day, 

With  our  Morgans,  Shenkins,  Watkins, 
And  Jones,  hur’s  proud  to  say. 

With  our  own  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne, 
The  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

With  our  own  Sir  Watkin,  &c. 
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Saint  David  ia  our  patron  Saint, 

A Shentleman  was  he, 

And  yet  upon  Saint  David's  day, 

A Shentleman  hur’ll  be, 

With  sword  so  good,  though  made  of 
wood, 

And  armed  Cap-a-pie, 

And  mounted  on  hur  mountain  goat, 

As  mountain  breed  were  free, 

The  ancient  Pritish  Shentleman, 

The  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

■ The  ancient  Pritish  Shentleman,  &c. 


But  I,  who  choose  so  rich  a prize, 

What  pause  should  mar  a choice  lik 
this? 

In  choosing  well  the  merit  lies, 

Then  choose,  my  fair,  and  seal  our  bliss. 

>* 

LINES- 

( Translation .) 

FROM  A YOUNG  MAN*  TO  HIS  MISTRESS,  WHO  WAS 
OFFENDED  WITH  HIM  FOR  LEAVING  HIS  COUNTRY. 


Then  bless  old  Cambria’s  valleys  green, 

And  bless  her  mountains  bleak, 

Where  honesty  the  forehead  smooths, 

And  health  adorns  the  cheek; 

Where  hands  will  only  grasp  their  own, 
And  tongues  truih  only  speak, 

May  she  for  ever  flourish  well, 

Alike  her  native  Leek. 

The  land  of  ancient  Shentlemen, 
The  Shentlemen  of  Wales. 

o 

THE  CHOICE. 

( Translation,) 

BY  HYWEL  AB  OWAIN  GWYNEDD, 
PRINCE  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

(From  “The  Cambro- Briton. 

Hywel  ab  Owain  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Owain 
Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  sovereignty  in  1137.  Upon  his  death 
in  1169,  Hywel  aspired  to  the  throne,  but,  after  i 
a severe  struggle,  was  defeated  by  his  brother  1 
Davydd,  and  two  years  afterwards  died  of  his  1 
wounds  in  Ireland.  There  are  hut  eight  of  , 
Hywel’s  productions  preserved,  which  are  print- 
ed in  the  Archaiology  ; hut  it  sufficiently  appears  j 
from  these,  that  be  was  a young  man  of  talent 
as  well  as  an  elegant  poet.  The  effusions  of  his  , 
muse  appear,  like  this  specimen,  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  fair  sex ; at  least  such  is  the 
general  character  of  those  that  remain.  But  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  translation,  here 
offered,  does  not  in  every  instance  retain  the 
simplicity  of  the  original.  ' Perhaps,  indeed,  this 
would  have  been  hardly  practicable. 

Yon  lovely  maid  of  form  divine, 

So  slim,  so  fair,  may  she  be  mine, 

Whose  long  white  shape  a graceful  mien 
Beneath  her  light  blue  Veil  are  seen  ! 

On  woman,  when  her  charms  unite, 
Supreme  in  female  excellence, 

To  muse  hath  been  my  first  delight  ; 

But  most  I prize  her  diffidence, 

When  on  her  lips,  in  conceit  sweet, 

Her  decent  mind  and  language  meet. 
Hence  would  1 choose  with  thee,  my  fair, 
Our  thoughts,  our  lives,  our  all  to  share. 
Bright  art  thou  as  the  hues  that  shine 
Upon  the  spaikling  summer  tide. 

While  Cymru’s  purest  speech  is  thine  ; 

Discreetest  maid,  be  this  thy  pride. 
Hence  thou  art  mine,  and  shall  I be 
To  thee  as  dear  as  thou  to  me  ? 

What,  no  reply ! ah,  silent  still ! 

Yet  even  thy  silence  raptures  fill. 
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BY  JOHN  OWEN. 

Thou  beauteous  nymph,  source  of  my  pain, 
Hear,  O hear,  thy  love-sick  swain  ; 

Caught  by  thy  charms,  I can’t  deny, 

I toil  in  Cupid’s  chains  — I die! 

Pierc’d  is  my  bosom  with  thy  dart, 

1 feel,  I feel  it  at  my  heart. 

Alas!  I mourn  the  hour  I knew 
My  angel  of  the  brightest  hue  : 

Thy  heavenly  form,  thy  lovely  gait. 

Thy  temper  sweet,  have  fixed  my  fate. 

W eak  wretch,  I dreamt  of  bliss  secure, 

' Of  pleasure  ever  blooming,  pure, 

While  timidly  thy  steps  1 sought ; 
i My  heart  with  love’s  soft  frenzy  fraught. 

What  joy  ! to  tell  the  tender  tale 
j To  th"  envied  lily  of  the  vale, 

And  sit  the  day  in  green  alcove, 

Thy  taper  form  beside,  my  love  ; 

And  press  thy  snowy  hand  in  mine, 

And  round  thy  waist  my  arms  eutwine  ; 
And  place  my  lips,  rapture  too  much, 

On  thine,  and  sip  the  witching  touch  ! 
Than  honey  sweeter  was  the  kiss. 

Heaven,  heaven  alone  surpass'd  the  bliss. 
Oh ! what  a wretched  world  of  woe 
Is  this  I find  ; how  fickle  too  ! 

Amid  this  exquisite  delight 

W'hat  sudden  change!  ah!  luckless  wight! 

Compell’d  to  say  the  word,  farewell! 

And  go  ’mid  Saxons  strange  to  dwell — 
Far  from  my  native  home  depart, 

Far  from  the  girl  that  stole  my  heart. 

Is  it  not  cruel,  sinful  too, 

To  part  us  twain,  that  loved  so  true 
Cruel,  to  send  me  from  thy  plains, 

, Sweet  Teivy,  and  thy  jocund  swains; 

I But  crueller  by  far,  1 ween, 

: A frown  on  her  1 love  is  seen. 

! Hard  is  my  fate  ; there  now  remains, 

I Far  from  my  Gem  and  pleasant  plains. 

S To  me,  of  all  my  paradise, 

] But  briny  tears  and  fruitless  sighs, 
i My  locks  are  gone — those  curls  of  gold, 

| Whose  beauty  thousands  oft  have  told  : 

| My  face  is  shrivelled,  haggard,  lean, 
Where  manly  graces  erst  were  seen  : 
Those  brilliant  eyes,  you  knew  so  bright, 
Are  leaden  orbs,  a ghastly  sight . 

Those  cheeks,  that  vied  the  ruddy  rose, 
Death’s  horrid  paleness  now  disclose: 

My  form's,  heaven  knows,  so  strange,  my 
fair, 
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Your  tender  heart  ’twould  shock  and 
scare  ; 

Your  faded  swain  none  now  would  know, 
Where  Teivy’s  silver  currents  flow. 

O pure,  O lovely,  lonely  maid, 

Let  not  thy  frowns  thy  Swain  upbraid 
For  ever;  think,  O think,  I pray, 

Of  many  a past  and  pleasant  day; 

Of  many  a secret  vow  sincere 
We  pledg’d,  when  none  beside  was  near. 
Though  from  my  native  land  I’ve  stray’d 
Frantic,  and  left  my  Cambrian  maid, 

Nor  wife  nor  nymph  of  noble  race, 

Nor  sickly  hag  with  golden  lace, 

Nor  Cyprian  gay,  tempting  to  view, 

Nor  riches,  t'other  evil  too, 

Shall  e’re  beguile  my  heart  to  slight 
My  first,  my  ever  fond  delight  ; 

Nor  turn  my  mind — their  arts  are  vain — 
From  seeking  thee,  fair  maid,  again. 

Mem  ry’s  true  compass  ne’er  will  move 
One  moment  from  the  girl  1 love. 

Young  is  thy  swain,  and  void  of  art, 

He  tells  the  language  of  his  heart : 

It  you,  fair  maid,  will  still  deny 
The  pledge  of  peace  and  amity; 

If  you’ll  withhold  those  accents  sweet, 

And  guard  your  thoughts  in  close  retreat ; 
If  I'm  refus’d  my  heart’s  delight, 

Thyself,  thou  luminary  bright! 

Then  to  the  world,  fair  maid,  and  you, 

My  parting  breath  will  sigh  adieu. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  THE  CROW 

BY  CATWG  THE  WISE, 

A WELSH  BARD  AND  PHILOSOPHER  WHO 
LIVED  IN  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 

A Crow  sang  her  sayings  in  a valley, 
While  seeking  for  her  grain  : 

Learning  is  no  learning  unless  it  be  fol- 
lowed. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  on  the  height 
Of  an  oak,  over  the  two  streams  of  a con- 
flux 

Wit  is  mightier  than  strength. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  in  the  cliffs, 
Where  she  might  have  a quiet  hour: 

Cod  provides  good  for  the  fortunate. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  from  the  top  of 
an  Oak, 

Where  she  was  heard  by  all  the  birds: 

A bell  will  not  be  rung  to  the  deaf. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  with  the  dawn 
To  such  as  questioned  her  in  her  retreat: 
The  wise  will  not  meddle  with  what  con- 
cerns  him  not. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  on  the  point  of  the 
sea-coast 

To  such  as  could  not  exert  themselves  : 
There  is  no  possession  except  knowledge. 


A crow  sang  her  saying  in  solitude, 

And  from  afar  was  heard  her  sound: 

The  brave  will  overcome  every  chance. 

A crow  sang  in  the  groves, 

Where  the  proud  were  in  disputation: 

Of  one  condition  is  every  .body  in  death. 

A crow  sang  from  the  top  of  the  wood. 

In  the  hearing  ofall  the  birds  of  the  groves: 
The  wise  will  devote  himself  to  God. 

[ A crow  sang  her  saying  in  a corner  f 
J To  such  as  were  found  in  compotation  : 
j No  danger  is  tquai  to  that  of  bad  company. 

; A crow  sang  her  saying  from  the  top  of 
the  ash 

To  birds  that  were  misers  : 

Poor  is  every  body  that  sees  not  when  he 
has  enough. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  in  the  desert 
; To  such  as  was  her  companion  : 

I Happiness  is  inclination  without  hope. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  discreetly 
] To  such  as  went  not  according  to  their 
understanding : 

A feast  is  no  feast  at  the  cost  of  another. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  to  her  chick, 

Of  those  who  went  to  live  together: 

Every  thing  loves  its  kind. 

A crow  sang  her  saying  with  prudence 
To  such  as  she  found  irrational  : 

To  the  blind  it  is  useless  to  hold  a candle. 
o- 

THE  GODDESS  OF  THE  MORN. 

FROM  MR.  JONES  LORIN, 

OR  THE  “WANDERER  IN  AVALES.” 
“Upstarts  the  blue-eyed  goddess  of  the  morn, 
Her  buskins  lac’d,  and  slung  her  burgle  horn ; 
Fresh  for  the  race,  as  merry  and  as  free, 

As  well  becomes  such  harbinger  to  he  : 

A light  coronal  hinds  her  golden  hair, 

And  half  the  pride  of  that  fair  breast  is  bare, 
AA’oo’d  by  the  breeze,  that  wanton  plays  around, 
And  her  slight  waist  is  slightly  cestus-bound. 
Away  she  trips,  with  fairy  step  along, 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  the  bosk  and  dell  among ; 
Kissing  the  rose,  and  sipping  off  the  dew, 

That  hangs  upon  the  hare-bell’s  lip  of  blue  : 
Through  her  bright  horn,  in  sounds  that  stir  and 
shake, 

She  cries — ‘ Up,  sleeper,  up — awake,  awake  ! 

‘ Nature’s  blest  harmony  revolves  again, 

‘ And  calls  to  action  the  best  sons  of  men.’” 

— • 

CHURCH  MONUMENTS. 

BY  G.  HERBERT. 

While  that  my  Soul  repairs  to  her  devotion, 
Here  I intomb  my  flesh,  that  it  betimes 
May  take  acquaintance  of  this  heap  of  dust ; 

To  which  the  blast  of  Death’s  incessant  motion 
Fed  with  the  exhalation  of  our  crimes, 

Drives  all  at  last,  therefore  I gladly  trust 
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My  body  to  the  School,  that  it  may  learn 
To  spell  his  elements,  and  finds  his  birth 
Written  in  dusty  heraldry  and  lines. 

Which  dissolution  sure  doth  best  discern, 
Comparing  dust  with  dust,  and  earth  with  earth. 
These  laugh  at  jeat,  and  marble  put  for  signs. 

To  serer  the  good  fellowship  of  dust, 

And  spoil  the  meeting.  What  shall  point  out 
them, 

When  they  shall  bow,  and  kneel,  and  fall  down 
fiat 

To  Mss  those  heaps,  which  now  they  have  in 
trust. 

Dear  flesh,  while  I do  pray,  learn  here  thy  stem 
And  true  descent : that  when  thou  shalt  grow 
fat, 

And  wanton  in  thy  era-rings,  thou  may’st  know 
That  flesh  is  but  the  glass  which  holds  the  dust 
That  measures  all  our  time  ; which  also  shall 
Be  crumbled  into  dust,  mark  here  below. 

How  tame  these  ashes  are,  how  free  from  lust, 
That  thou  may’st  fit  thyself  against  thy  fall. 

« 

A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  THE  BAED  AND  A MAID. 

By  DAFYDD  AB  GWILYM. 

B.  Good  day  to  you,  ray  lovely  Maid  ! 

■hi • Welcome  the  cuckoo’s  rhyming  blade. 
B.  And  how  d'ye  do,  my  lovely  dear? 

M.  Oh  ! well  and  hearty,  full  of  cheer. 

B.  Why,  true,  my  love, you  seem  quite  gay. 
M.  Ah  ! so  you  dirting  beaux  will  say. 

B.  How  fair  your  face  of  roseate  liuei 
M.  If  fair  it  be,  no  thanks  to  you. 

B.  Oh  ! what  a beauteous  form  you  hate! 
A/.  ’Tis  at  my  own  expence,  you  knave. 
B.  Your  eye-brows  are  so  round  and  fine! 
M.  Well,  what  of  that  ? they  still  are  mine. 
B.  How  jetty  black  your  eves  so  tender  l 
Af.  And  what  is  that  to  jou,  I wonder? 
B.  By  Jove,  your  answers  are  quite  pert  ! 
Al.  And  so  they  should,  ’tis  your  desert. 
B.  Do  answer  me,  my  love,  an’  please  y e ! 
Al.  To  answer  you  is  not  so  easy. 

B.  Now  tell  me,  maid,  don’t  be  so  dumb. 
M.  What  will  you  Lave  me^  tell  you  V — 
come! 

B.  Is  there  of  loving  you  no  gain? 

Al.  I tell  you  nay,  you  love  in  vain. 

B.  A.nd  will  you  farther  grace  deny  ? 

Al.  1 will  ; for  more  in  vain  you’ll  cry. 
B.  Tell  me  at  once  (nor  be  so  hot!) 

Shall  I possess  my  love  or  not  ? 

M.  By  holy  Mary’s  name  I swear. 

You  sha'nt ! and  press  me,  if  you  dare, 
B.  Shall  we  to  H)  men  s altar  jog  ? 

Al.  Seek  not  to  prove  me,  hateiui  dog! 
B-.  Then  I will  seize  my  Olwen  maid, 
jli.  And  I will  shiit-k  for  Mary’s  aid. 

B.  Come,  let  us  to  the  Parson  hie. 

Al.  In  vain  to  coax  me.  rogue,  you  try. 
B.  What  then  can  I hope  for  ? say ! 

M.  A sign  on  a long  summer’s  day. 


B.  Ah!  placid  nymph,  I want  a wife. 
M.  And  I a husband,  by  my  life. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  A WELSH  PENILE. 

Varied  the  stars,  when  nights  are  clear, 
Varied  are  the  floweis  of  May, 
Varied  th’  attire  that  women  wear, 
Truly  varied  too  are  they. 


MORVA  RHUDDLAN- 

Fair  on  old  Havren’s  banks 
The  moiiest  violet  hlooms, 

The  wide  the  scented  air 
Its  hreath  peifunies; 

Bright  shines  the  sloriousSun  amidst  theHeaven, 
W hen  f ora  its  cheering  orb  the  clouds  are  driven, 
A charm  more  beauteous  st  11  adorn’d  the  flood, 
Gwendolen’s  fatal  form,  Llewelyn’s  blood. 

For  her,  in  arms  opposed 
Contending  warriors  strove  ; 

Twas  beauty  fir’d  their  hearts, 
Gwendolen’s  love. 

On  Morva  Rhuddlan’s  plain  the  rivals  stood, 

Till  Morva  lihuddlan’s  plain  was  drench’d  In 
blood  : * 

Not  all  proud  Lloegr’s  might  could  Cymru  quell, 
Till  foremost  of  his  band  young  Griffith  fell. 
Gwendolen  saw  him  fall ; 

And  “ oh  !”  the  maiden  cried, 

“ Could  maiden  tears  avail 
Thou  had’st  not  died  I” 

Distracted,  to  the  plain  Gwendolen  flew 
To  bathe  her  hero’s  wounds,  her  last  adieu  ! 
Feast  o’er  her  hero’s  wounds  her  tears  she  shed ; 

! But  tears  alas  were  vain — his  1 fe  washed. 

Oh  then  for  Griffith’s  son, 

Ye  maids  of  Cymru  mourn, 

For  well  the  virgin  tear 
Becomes  his  urn : 

Nor  you,  ye  youths  ! forbid  your  tears  to  flow, 
For  they  can  best  redress,  who  fell  for  woe. 
Sweel'sleeps  the  lovely  maid,  wept  by  the  brave,. 
For  oh  ! she  died  for  him  she  could  not  save. 
♦ 

THE  MOAN  INGS  OF  ELLA. 

(FOUNDKO  ON  a WELSH  LEGEND.) 

BY  MRS.  DARWALL. 

At  Dolforwin  (the  Maid’s  Meadow)  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, are  some  Ruins,  of  an  ancient 
Castle,  called — “The  Castle  of  the. three  Vir- 
gins. From  what  circumstance  this  appellation 
originated  is  now  unknown;  but  the  name 
gave  rise  to  the  following  Legend,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  Songs  of  Ossian. 

V/hen  the  stormy  winds  of  Autumn 
fio\vl  oyer  the  summits  of  the  mountains  ; 
— when  the  foe  ming  torrent  rushes  through 
the  cliffs  of  the  broken  rocks  ; — then  I 
love  to  wander  by  the  pale  gleam  of  the 
moon  through  the  tall  woods  that  over- 
shadow the  wave-worn  banks  of  the  rapid 
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stream,  and  eoothethe  sorrows  of  my  soul 
with  its  hoarse  murmurs. — Then  the  shade 
of  my  dear,  my  ever  lamented  Cadwal, 
glimmers  before  my  tear-swollen  eye. 

O ! Cefen-a-vastry,  thou  hast  seen  his 
heroic  deeds;  the  spirit  of  thy  mountains 
beheld  him,  when,  alone,  the  dauntless 
youth  stormed  the  outposts  of  the  Roman 
camp,  to  retrieve  the  wretched  Ella  from 
the  tyrant's  power: — he  scattered  terror 
and  dismay  through  their  hosts,  but  over- 
powered by  numbers,  the  sword  of  his 
mighty  ancestors  fell  from  his  nerveless 
arm,  and  the  blood  of  my  beloved  dyed 
the  long  grass  of  the  sighing  wood. 

O!  Cadi-ridris,  father  of  mountains, 
oft  hast  thou  seeu  him  outstrip  the  goats 
that  climb  thy  craggy  sides,  when  he 
sought  the  castle  of  Dolvorwin.  There 
the  happy,  the  highly  favoured  Ella 
spent  the  dawn  of  childhood  and  the 
blooming  season  of  youth  in  the  bosom  of 
pleasure. — There  the  venerable  Edith, 
paragon  of  every  maternal  virtue,  nurtured 
my  tender  years. — There  the  dimpled 
smile  of  Elfrida  diffused  pleasure  around, 
and  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  Cadina  shed 
their  sweet  effulgence  on  the  raptured 
beholder. 

The  renowned  Glendalwin  was  no 
more,  but  his  warlike  deeds  were  glorious 
in  the  song  of  Eoith. 

While  we  listened  to  his  battles,  the 
sun  sunk  unperceived  beneath  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  silver  moon- beams  played 
on  the  rifted  rocks. — When  noble  Cadwal 
saw  me,  and  praised  the  bloom  of  my 
features,  and  tuned  his  melodious  pipe  in 
the  grove,  the  heart  of  my  parent  rejoiced  : 
— she  thought  she  beheld  in  him  the 
majestic  port,  the  commanding  look,  and 
the  benevolent  smile  of  the  long  lost  of 
her  heart  : — and  she  said,  “ Let  Cambria 
have  peace,  and  my  beloved  Ella  shall 
be  Cadwal’s.” 

Then  did  the  cavern’d  rocks  echo  back 
the  rejoicings  of  the  noble  youth  ; then 
did  the  overflowings  of  affection  delight 
mine  ear  ; — then  did  the  lofty  walls  of 
Dolvorwin  resound  with  my  praises,  and  I 
thought  myself  the  happiest  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  mountain. 

Fleeting  and  transitory  are  the  joys  of 
mortals;  and  the  black  clouds  of  sori  ow  . 
still  hover  round  the  bowers  of  festivity. 

The  blooming  Elfrida,  fearless  and 
light  of  heart,  had  joined  the  dance  of  the 
valley,  when  the  broad  orb  of  day  was 
departing  from  the  horison,  and  the  shades 
of  the  evening  were  advancing  over  the 
misty  hills.  Bounding  like  a young  roe 
of  the  forest,  she  outstripped  her  com- 
panions, when  a Roman  knight,  who, 
with  his  attendants  had  penetrated  un- 
perceived through  the  surrounding  woods, 
•aw  the  lovely  maid,  and  seeing,  was 


inflamed  with  lawless  love.— He  seized 
her,  as  the  ravening  tygress  seizes  a lamb 
of  the  fold,  when  her  huugry  whelps 
howl  for  blood  : his  remoresless  slaves  bore 
her  shrieking  and  fainting  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  distracted  attendants,  who 
pursued  in  vain.  They  returned  with 
tidings  of  woe;  and  the  time-shook 
turrets  of  Dolvorwin  resounded  with 
lamentations. 

In  vain  did  the  numerous  vassals  of  the 
weeping  Edith  scour  the  plains  and 
climb  the  craggy  heights  of  the  mountains 
in  search  of  the  much  loved  Elfrida. 
The  venerable  Edith  roved  mourning 
along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  river, — the 
loud  thunders  roared  thro’  the  dark  sky,  and 
the*red  lightnings  Hashed  around  her  head  ; 
— the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the 
stream  of  Sabrina  rose  foaming  above  the 
sedgy  banks  ; the  white  waves  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  and  glittered  with  the 
vivid  glare  from  the  bursting  clouds  : — 
the  pale  corps  of  Elfrida  was  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  — the  headlong 
surge  bore  her  to  the  feet  of  her  distracted 
parent,  — she  clasped  the  humid  clay  to 
her  maternal  bosom  ; — she  said,  “ My 
child  has  escaped  from  “the  tyrant’s 
power’’ — she  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  death. 

Dreadful  and  dreary  were  the  hours  of 
Ella  and  Cadina  : — the  smile  departed 
from  their  lips;  sleep  strewed  his  poppies 
no  more  around  their  temples  ; — their 
pillow  was  steeped  in  tears, — Cadwal, 
the  noble  Cadwal,  could  not  comfort  the 
wretched  daughters  of  Edith  ;— the  sweet 
smile  of  Elfrida  was  no  more. 

As  we  wandered,  mourning,  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  evening,  sighing  to  the  winds 
that  rustled  through  the  long  grass,  and 
bowed  the  tops  of  the  dark  pines,  a prow- 
ling band  of  the  invaders  seized  us,  and 
bore  us,  almost  lifeless,  from  our  once 
happy  groves:  their  fleet  steeds  outstripp’d 
the  wind ; they  bore  us  to  the  tyrant’s 
tent. 

Cadwal  mounted  his  flying  courser,  the 
mountains  echo'd  to  his  steps.  Furious 
as  the  lioness  when  robb’d  of  her  young, 
he  attack’d  the  guards  of  the  ravisher,  he 
spread  death  and  terror  thro’  the  ranks. 

In  the  tumult  we  escap'd,  and  our 
trembling  feet  sought  the  path  to  the 
venerable  towers  ot  our  fore-fathers. 
The  night  lower'd  around  our  head,  and 
our  eyes,  dimmed  with  weeping,  could 
not  pervade  the  thick  gloom.  The  night 
raven  shrieked  dismal  — Cadin a fainted  — 
the  chill  hand  of  death  clos’d  her  balmy 
lips,  and  she  ceas'd  to  grieve.  Happy 
Cadina!  The  wretched  Ella  alone  sur- 
vived to  bewail  with  unceasing  and  un- 
availing sorrow  all  that  was  dear  to  her 
soul. 
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TRIADS  OF  WISDOM  BY  CATWG. 


( A Welsh  Bard  and  Philosopher .) 


THEthree  foundations  of  art ; reason,  motive,  and  necessity  ; and  from  these  three  arises  every 
arrangement  of  sciences  and  arts  ; and  there  is  nothing  which  can  go  contrary  to  them. 

The  three  bogs  of  ignorance,  and  whosoever  shall  stick  therein  will  not  know  much  of  what 
he  ought ; pride,  lust,  and  improvidence. 

The  three  bridges  oyer  those  three  bogs  : benevolence,  generosity,  and  diligence. 

Three  things  that  blast  genius  and  knowledge ; levity,  timidity,  and  petulence. 

The  three  incongruities  of  wisdom;  pride  with  happiness;  debauchery  with  health;  and 
levity  with  discreet  mirth. 

Three  things  that  it  were  impossible  they  should  he  constantly  with  any  one  person 
soevor  ; strength,  happiness,  and  discretion. 

Three  things  that  every  person  ought  to  talk  about  differently  : much  about  what  he  loves, 
and  what  he  obtains  as  a favour;  little  about  such  as  do  not  love  him,  and  what  he  meets 
with  of  disfavour  ; and  nothing  as  to  what  he  may  himself  do  of  favour  to  a friend,  or  of 
disfavour  to  a foe,  or  to  such  as  may  not  love  him. 

There  are  three  divine  actions:  succour  to  the  feeble  and  poor;  favour  to  a foe;  and 
courageously  suffering  in  the  cause  of  every  right. 

Three  things  that  ought  to  he  nicely  observed  in  every  man  ; the  talk  concerning  him  ; his 
appearance  ; and  his  own  talk  as  to  other  persons  and  things. 

The  three  efficiencies  of  every  thing  from  the  commencement : necessity,  choice,  and  chance ; 
and  from  one  or  other  of  them  doth  come  and  is  done  every  thing. 


A MAN’S  CHOICE  THINGS. 


( Addressed  by  Catwg  the  Wise  to  his  Father .) 


His  House  free  from  wet : 

His  farm  compact: 

His  land  pleasant : 

His  bed  soft : 

His  wife  chaste : 

His  food  wholesome  : 

His  drink  small  and  brisk  : 

His  fire  bright : 

His  clothes  comfortable  : 

His  neighbourhood  peaceful: 
His  servant  diligent : 

His  maid  handy  : 

His  son  sincere : 

His  daughter  accomplished : 
His  friend  faithful : 

His  companion  without  deceit : 
His  horse  gentle  : 


His  hound  swift ; 

His  hawk  full  of  avidity  : 
His  oxen  strong  : 

His  cows  of  one  colour  : 

His  sheep  of  kindly  breed  : 
His  swine  long  : 

His  household  moral : 

His  home  orderly : 

His  hard  learned  : 

His  harper  fine  of  feeling  : 
His  mill  near : 

His  church  far : 

His  lord  powerful : 

His  king  just : 

His  spiritual  father  discreet; 
And  his  God  merciful. 


THE  EXCELLENCIES  OF  A MANLY  CHARACTER. 


( Truisms  delivered  by  Catwg  to  Taliesin ) . 


To  he  wise  in  his  dispute  : 

To  be  a lamb  in  his  chamber  : 

To  be  brave  in  battle  and  conflict : 
To  be  a peacock  on  the  street: 

To  be  a bard  in  his  chair: 

To  be  a teacher  in  his  household : 
To  be  a council  in  his  nation : 

To  be  an  arbitrator  in  his  vicinity  : 
To  be  a hermit  in  his  church  ; 
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To  be  a legislator  in  his  country  : 

To  be  conscientious  in  his  action  : 

To  be  happy  in  his  life  : 

To  be  diligentjn  his  farm  : 

To  be  just  in  his  dealing  : 

That  whatever  he  doeth  be  to  the  will  of  God, 


APHORISMS  BY  CATWG  THE  WISE. 

No  one  is  discreet  but  he  that  perceives  himself  to  be  simple  : 

No  one  is  knowing  but  he  that  knows  himself: 

No  one  is  mighty  but  he  that  conquers  himself: 

No  one  is  sensible  but  he  that  is  aware  of  his  misconception  : 

No  one  is  wise  but  he  that  understands  his  ignorance: 

No  one  is  watchful  but  he  that  watches  over  himself : 

No  one  is  wary  but  he  that  avoids  what  his  desire  craves  for: 

No  one  is  blind  but  he  that  sees  not  his  own  fault: 

No  one  is  discerning  but  he  that  discerns  his  own  failing  : 

No  one  is  strong  but  he  that  overcomes  his  weakness. 


THE  COUNSELS  OF  CATWG  TO  ASWR,  THE  SON  OF  CYNHAIARN. 

Accuse  thyself  and  not  another: 

Abase  thyself  and  not  another : 

Teach  thyself  before  thou  teacbest  another: 

Know  thyself  in  order  to  know  another : 

Chastise  thyself,  chastise  not  another  : 

Benefit  thyself  if  thou  wouldest  benefit  another  : 

From  seeing  tbyselfmore  foolish  than  another,  thou  shalt  be  able  to  become  wiser  than 
another  : 


THE  SEVEN  GIFTS  OE  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  understanding,  in  the  soul,  to  comprehend: 

Reason,  to  methodise : 

The  senses,  to  operate : 

Bodily  powers,  to  accomplish  : 

Affection,  to  love  good  and  to  hate  evil  : 

Genius,  to  invent  and  to  study  sciences: 

Conscience,  to  judge  of  all  goodness  and  wickedness. 

From  these  are  derived  all  knowlege  and  art,  and  every  joy,  comfort,  and  happiness. 
Thus  said  the  Blue  Bard  of  the  Chair. 


THE  NINE  BEAUTITUDES  OF  HEAVEN. 

Day  without  night,  or  light  without  darkness : 

Peace  without  war,  or  love  without  hate: 

Health  without  ailment ; or  enjoyment  without  weariness: 

Joy  without  sadness,  or  pleasure  without  displeasure: 

Wealth  without  luxury,  or  possession  without  sin  : 

Understanding  without  lack  of  understanding,  or  knowledge  without  ignoranes: 
Honour  without  disgrace,  or  respect  without  disrespect: 

Liberty  without  restraint,  or  free  will  without  error: 

Life  without  death,  or  God  and  enough. 
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Nothing  is  godliness,  but  compassion  towards  alllifo  and  being  : 

Nothing  is  wisdom,  but  a refraining  from  worldliness  : 

Nothing  is  a blessing,  but  reason  and  health: 

Nothing  is  love,  but  equity: 

Nothing  is  equity,  but  what  may  be  willed  to  be  had  by  another  : 

Nothing  is  a truth,  but  what  is  known  without  hearing  it  from  another  : 

Nothing  is  a falsehood,  but  what  one’s  self  knows  it  cannot  be  true  : 

Nothing  is  a folly,  but  the  believing  and  disbelieving  implicitly  of  what  another  may  say  ; 
Nothing  is  a delight,  but  a conscience  void  of  guilt : 

No  one  is  prudent,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  support  himself  from  himself: 

Nothing  is  generosity,  but  the  enduring  of  every  hardship  for  the  good  of  another  : 
Nothing  is  happiness,  but  rationality  : 

Nothing  is  rationality,  but  godliness  : 

Nothing  is  godliness,  but  compassion  towards  all  life  and  being. 


INTERDICTIONS. 

Seek  not  Heaven  through  thy  perjury. 

Seek  nothing  where  thou  oughtest  not. 

Seek  not  confidence  from  pride. 

Seek  not  to  become  highly  exalted  lest  thou  come  lower. 

Seek  not  to  attain  above  self- attainment. 

Seek  not  to  repeat  a request  to  the  obdurate. 

Seek  no  secresy  about  what  many  know. 

Seek  no  benefit  from  vain  boasting. 

Seek  not  to  throw  credit  on  thy  falsehood. 

Seek  not  warmth  under  ice. 

Seek  not  to  contravene  thy  equal. 

Seek  not  to  contend  with  thy  better. 

Seek  not  to  confide  in  him  that  shall  threaten  thee. 

Seek  not  welcome  under  a frown. 

Seek  not  gladness  without  a smile. 

Seek  not  to  play  with  the  infirm  and  old. 

Seek  no  benefit  from  idleness. 

Seek  not  wealth  from  inattention. 

Seek  not  to  jest  with  thy  foe. 

Abuse  no  one,  of  whom  thou  art  in  fear. 

Cast  blame  on  no  one  for  the  fault  that  may  belong  to  thyself. 
Fight  not  with  the  silly. 

Spend  not  the  penny  until  thou  gettest  it. 

Sell  not  heaven  for  earth. 

Stand  not  on  cruelty. 

Seek  not  to  consult  but  with  the  wise. 

Sojourn  but  with  the  fortunate. 


METAPHYSICS. 

In  every  person  there  is  a soul: 

In  every  soul  there  is  intelligence  : 

In  every  intelligence  there  is  thought: 

In  every  thought  there  is  either  good  or  evil : 
In  every  evil  there  is  death  : 

In  every  good  there  is  life: 

In  every  life  there  is  God. 


WELSH  PROVERBS. 

To  pawn  a piece  of  flesh  with  a cat. 

To  be  silent  is  to  confess. 


6 BREEZES  tf'aoitf  IfaE'-WEisE  MeitNCf AIMS.  : 

Death  is  the  ripeness  of  age. 

The  propensity  of  the  stag  is  towards-  th£  crater. 

The  outlaw’s  wish  is  a long  nighti 

Let  him  that  bears  the  bag,  support  himself  out  of  it. 

That  man  marches  boldly  to  battle,  who  has  God  for  his  protector. 

He  that  goes  to  the  games,  should  leave  his  skin  at  home. 

A hearth  will  invite. 

Polluted  are  the  lips  of  the  perjured. 

He  that  has  bread  in  abundance,  will  go  merrily  to  beg  milk. 

What  is  pleasing  to  God  is  certain. 

He  that  is  the  head,  let  him  become  the  bridge. 

To  reject  (a  proffered  gift)  is  waste. 

What  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  sack  will  go  to  the  bottom. 

He  that  was  once  a man,  has  become  no  man. 

Who  covets  honour  should  be  powerful. 

He  that  desires  praise,  let  him  die. 

He  that  desires  a pressing  offer,  let  him  appear  sick. 

Who  covets  health  should  be  cheerful. 

He,  that  hoards,  shall  have  when  he  wants. 

What  the  old  crow  croaks  the  young  one  will  echo. 

The  man  that  complains  too  much,  does  not  complain  at  all. 

Even  the  morsel  of  a stag  is  charity. 

Patience  is  the  limit  of  knowledge. 

Before  we  act,  we  should  propose. 

The  solicitude  of  a dog  for  a bag  of  salt. 

Crows  are  more  numerous  than  hawks. 

Where  there  is  no  love,  there  will  be  abundance  of  censure. 

APHO  RISMS. 

The  strength  of  an  infant  is  his  innocence  : 

The  strength  of  a boy  is  his  learning  : 

The  strength  of  a girl  is  her  beauty  ; 

The  strength  of  the  prudent  is  his  silence  : 

The  strength  of  the  wise  is  his  reason: 

The  strength  of  a teacher  is  his  method  : 

The  strength  of  a poet  is  his  genius  : 

The  strength  of  a leader  is  his  knowledge  : 

The  strength  of  a scholar  is  his  penetration : 

The  strength  of  an  artisan  is  his  hand : 

The  strength  of  the  brave  is  in  his  heart : 

The  strength  of  the  orator  is  confidence  : 

The  strength  of  the  artist  is  his  design  : » 

The  strength  of  the  virtuous  is  his  patience  : 

The  strength  of  the  godly  is  his  belief  and  faith 
The  strength  of  faith  is  to  be  on  the  truth  : 

The  strength  of  the  lover  of  truth  is  his  conscience: 

The  strength  of  conscience  is  to  see  what  is  just: 

The  strength  of  the  just  is  his  God. 

The  strength  of  the  learned  is  his  exertion : 

The  strength  of  a teacher  is  his  arrangement : 

The  strength  of  the  wise  is  his  reason  : 

The  strength  of  the  discreet  is  his  consideration  : 

The  strength  of  the  ingenious  is  his  sciences : 

The  strength  of  the  brave  is  his  courage: 

The  strength  of  a host  is  his  courtesy  : 

The  strength  of  a foreigner  is  his  peaceableness  : 

The  strength  of  a hard  is  his  genius: 

The  strength  of  a domestic  is  his  diligence  : 

The  strength  of  the  just  is  his  conscience  : 

The  strength  of  the  fortunate  is  his  patience  : 

The  strength  of  the  pious  is  his  God. 


BREEZES  FROM  THE  WELSH  MOUNTAINS. 
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HISTORY  OF  TALIESIN. 

("Translation. ) 

The  primary  domestic  bard 
Am  I to  Elphin, 

And  my  original  country 
Is  the  region  of  Cherubims. 

Joannes  the  divine 
Called  me  Merddin, 

At  length  every  king 
Will  call  me  Taliesin. 

I was  full  nine  months 

In  the  womb  of  mother  Cyridwen  ; 

I was  little  Gwion  heretofore, 
Taliesin  am  I now. 

I was  with  my  Lord 
In  the  superior  state 
When  Lucifer  did  fall 
To  the  infernal  deep. 

I have  borne  a banner 
Before  A lexander  : 

I know  the  names  of  the  stars 
From  the  north  to  Auster. 

I have  been  in  the  circle  of  Gwdion 
Tetra  gramma  ton; 

I conducted  fieon 

To  the  depth  of  Ebron  vale. 

I was  in  Canaan 
When  Absalom  was  slain, 

I was  in  the  Court  of  Don 
Before  Gwdion  was  born, 

I was  an  attendant 
On  Eli  and  Enoc  ; 

1 was  on  the  cross-devoting  sentence 
Of  the  Son  of  the,  merciful  God. 

I have  been  chief  keeper 
Of  the  woik  of  Nimrod's  tower  ; 

I have  seen  three  revolutions 
In  the  circle  of  Arianrod. 

I was  in  the  Aik 
With  Noa  and  Alpha; 

I beheld  the  destruction 
Of  Sodoma  and  Gomorra. 

I was  in  Africa 
Before  Rome  was  built, 

I am  come  here 

To  the  remnants  of  Troia. 

I was  with  my  Lord 

In  the  manger  of  the  she-ass; 

I strengthened  Moses 
Through  the  Jordan  water. 

I have  been  in  the  firmament 
With  Mary  Magdalen; 

1 have  been  gifted  with  genius 
From  the  cauldron  of  (Jjridwen; 

I have  been  bard  of  the  harp 
To  Teon  of  Locblyn  ; 

1 have  endured  hunger 
For  the  Son  of  the  Virgin. 

I have  been  in  the  White  Hill 
In  the  court  of  Cynfelyn 
In  stocks  and  fetters. 

For  a year  and  a day. 

I have  had  my  abode 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Trinity  ; 

It  is  not  known  what  is  my  body, 
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Whether  flesh  or  fish. 

I have  been  an  instructor 
To  the  whole  universe; 

I shall  remain  till  the  day  of  doom 
On  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I have  been  in  an  agitated  seat 
Above  the  circle  of  Sidin, 

And  that  continues  revolving 
Between  three  elements ; 

It  is  not  a wonder  to  the  world, 
That  it  reflects  not  a splendour  1 


„ THE  STAR  OF  LIBERTY, 

! EXTRACTED  FROM  A POEM  BY  JEFFREY 
LLEWELYN. 

He  sung  a doleful  song  about  green  fields,— 
How  sweet  it  were  on  lake  or  wild  Savannah, 
To  hunt  for  food  and  he  a naked  man, 

And  rove  up  and  down  at  Liberty. 

Coleridge. 

Ob!  that  I were  an  Indian  wild, 

On  whom  the  Star  of  Freedom  smiled  1 
I’d  be  a fond  idolater, 

And  worship  that  dear  brilliant  star  ! 

At  ease  beneath  the  plantain’s  shade 
I’d  fondle  with  my  tawny  maid, 

To  her  I’d  sing,  and  she  lo  me. 

The  song  of  Love  and  Liberty! 

We’d  wander  through  the  sunny  vales, 
Shun  scorching  heats  or  stormy  gales — 
Pleasantness,  where’er  it  be, 

Alone  should  tempt  my  love  and  me  ; 

The  nations  miscalled  civilized 
We’d  shun--as  serpent  haunts  despised! 
Unbiassed,  merry,  blest,  and  free, 

We’d  sing  of  Love  and  Liberty  ! 

Though  custom’s  slaves  define  us  rude, 
The  sea,  the  woods,  should  render  food; 
Our  tent  we’d  raise  where  breezes  bale 
Should  tempt  our  steps--the  woody  vale; 
Whene'er  we  choose  again  we’d  change— 
Where’er  we  pleased  in  freedom  range— 
Kind,  ardent,  and  serene  we’d  be 
Beneath  thy  star— dear  Liberty ! 

And  we  would  snatch  the  fearful  joy 
That  elevated  souls  can  buoy 
E'en  when  sublimity’s  proud  reign 
Is  in  the  sky  or  on  the  main; 

Though  nature’s  feebler  train  retire 
We’d  in  the  awful  hour  admire  — 

While  still  our  fondest  glance  should  be 
Bent  on  our  Star  of  Liberty. 

Our  seat  by  deafening  cataract 
We'd  mark  the  thunderbolt  in  act — 

The  quaking  earth,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  wild  convulsions  to  the  deep, 

And  tempest  y ells,  whence  seem  as  hurled 
A fiat  forth,  to  blast  the  world, 

That  shuddering  shrunk  ; poor  atoms  1 ws 
The  while  would  bless  thee,  Liberty! 
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And  we  would  have  our  winter  cot. 
And  we  would  have  our  summer  grot, 
Where  taste  and  fancy  should  combine, 
Flowers  bloom  and  beauty  shine  ; — 
Rivers  run  and  wild  birds  sing, 

Forest  creatures  dart  and  spring  ; 

A second  Eden  all  should  be 
Beneath  thy  Star — blest  Liberty. 

♦ 

SYR  RHYS  AP  THOMAS. 

BY  JEFFREY  LLEWELYN. 


Then  came  the  day  of  Bosworth  field, 

The  dauntless  form  of  Rhys  was  steeled, 
Armed  cap- a pie  for  fight. 

Long  sought  he  Richard  through  each 
force, 

At  length  he  meets  him  horse  to  horse, 
And  cries  “God  save  the  right!” 

The  tyrant  thirsting  for  his  gore, 

Rushed  on  him  like  a foaming  boar, 

But  bootless  all  his  might; 

He  cursing,  fell — King  Henry’s  hail 
Was,  “ Rise  Sir  Rhys  a knight  1” 


No  cheating  ’tis  to  cheat  the  cheater  ; 

No  treason  to  betray  the  traitor.  A 

Anon,  from  the  Welsh. 


Kino  Richard  hi  suspecting  the  intention  of 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  wrote  to  demand  hostages  for 
his  fidelity,  and  received  in  reply  a letter  full  of 
loyal  expressions,  and  a protestation  that  who- 
ever should  dare  to  land  in  that  part  of  Wales, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  highness,  should  make  his 
entrance  over  his  body  ; therefore,  to  satisfy  his 
conscience  he  laid  on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  might  step  over  him. 


Mistrust  and  fear,  in  front  and  rear, 
Embittered  savage  Richard’s  hours, 

To  him  came  tales,  a ’Squire  of  Wales, 
Held  on  the  coast  his  powers; 

But  none  could  tell,  to  aid,  or  hurl 
Destruction  swift  on  Richmond's  Earl. 
Thus  wrote  the  king  to  gallant  Rhys, 

“ Art  thou  a foeman  to  my  peace. 

Or  art  thou  ’Squire  my  friend  ? 

I know  thou  hast  a mighty  host, 

Hovering  on  the  Cambrian  coast, 

And  dubious  is  thy  end, 

So  send  me  hostages  with  speed, 

If  thou’rt  untrue,  thou’lt  deeply  rue, 

If  faithful,  great  thy  meed.” 

Thus  Rhys,  the  wily  ’Squire,  replied, 
With  cunning  speech  to  over-reach 
The  tyrant  in  his  pride ; — 

“ ’Tis  true  I hold  a mighty  host, 

For  aye  alert  upon  the  coast, 

But  ’tis  to  crush  my  country’s  foe. 

With  a great  and  sudden  blow  ; 

If  ever  here  he  dare  appear, 

To  him  he  direst  woe  ! 

Ife  er  he  tread  fair  Cambria’s  grass. 

He  first  shall  o'er  my  body  pass.” 

At  length  young  Harry  crossed  the  seas, 
With  dragon  banner  in  the  breeze, 

Rhys  and  all  his  Cambrian  power, 

Gaily  hail  and  bless  the  hour  ; — 

As  warmly  grasped  he  Richmond’s  hand, 
He  cried,  “ Ere  treads  my  liege  the  land, 
(To  make  my  mockery  complete, 

As  I did  with  the  tyrant  treat ) 

Ere  press  your  feet  our  British  grass, 

You  first  shall  o’er  my  body  pass 
When  down  he  laid  him  on  the  sand, 

And  o’er  him  passed  the  Earl  to  land. 


Tradition  reports  that  Rhys  slew  Richard  with 
| his  own  hand,  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
number  and  the  fine  disposition  of  his  troops 
I contributed  greatly  to  Richmond’s  success ; he 
was  knighted  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after 
i made  governor  of  Wales.  He  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  loyalty  and  valour, 
j against  Simuel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  was 
made  a knight  of  the  Garter;  the  honour  of  an 
i earldom  he  refused.  His  memoirs  relate,  that 
( he  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  ap  Griffith,  a 
person  of  birth  and  fortune  in  South  Wales,  and 
horn  at  Abermarles,  in  the  15th  century.  His 
| elder  brother  dying,  he  became  heir  to  the  fam- 
ily estate,  and  went  to  reside  for  some  time  with 
his  father  at  the  court  of  Burgandy.  After  his 
return  he  put  an  end  to  a deadly  feud  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  his  family  and  the  Count 
i Henry,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  that  house, 
by  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  sub- 
jects in  the  realm,  and  maintained  a splendid 
hospitality  suitable  to  his  great  wealth.  One  of 
his  residences  was  Abermarles,  in  the  county  of 
Carmarthen,  in  its  time  a princely  mansion,  and 
called  by  Leland  “ a fair  house  of  old  Sir  Rees’s.” 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  in  the  same  county  (apper- 
tained! to  the  Princes  of  nynevwr,  and  celebrat- 
ed in  Cambro-British  history)  was  also  his  pro- 
perty and  frequent  residence.  After  attending 
King  Henry  vm  into  France,  he  returned  to  his 
castle  of  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he 
l passed  his  time  chiefly  in  promoting  military 
; exercises  and  sports,  and  died  in  1527,  aged  7tj, 
j he  was  buried  in  the  Priory  Church  of  Carmar- 
I then.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble 
: family  of  Dinevor.  The  effigy  of  Sir  llhys  ap 
Thomas  and  his  lady,  in  Carmarthen  chancel, 

I removed  from  the  Priory  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Monastries,  affords  a handsome  specimen  of 
i the  costume  in  Henry  vu’s  reign.  His  hair  is 
flowing  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  he  has  a 
ringed  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  a breast-plate 
on  which  are  painted  his  arms,  a sword  and 
dagger,  and  his  legs  and  arms  completely  cased 
in  armour  ; over  all  this  he  has  a mantle,  with  a 
collar  falling  back,  the  arms  in  a garter  painted 
on  his  left  shoulder.  His  lady’s  cap  is  almost 
square,  a neck-lace,  a tucker  above  her  gown, 
I wnieh  is  a short  one,  shewing  the  petticoat  be- 
low, and  tightened  round  the  waist  by  a gold 
cord  tied  in  the  centre,  the  two  ends  of  which 
j reach  below  the  knees,  and  are  ended  bv  tassels. 
Over  all,  she  wears  a long  flowing  robe  with 
large  sleeves.  This  sepulchral  mass  is  errone- 
ously pointed  out  to  strangers  as  the  monument 
of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  A WELSH  PENNILL. 

Sweet  is  the  bird’s  melodious  lay 
In  summer  morn  upon  the  spray; 
But  from  Amelia  sweeter  far 
The  notes  of  friendship  after  war. 
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CONSOLATION  OF  ELFFIN, 

{translation) 

BY  TALIESIN. 

Fair  Elffin,  cease  to  lament! 

Let  no  one  be  dissatisfied  with  his  own  : 
To  despair  will  bring  no  advantage. 

No  man  sees  what  supports  him; 

The  prayer  of  of  Cynllo  j-  will  notbe  in  vain 
God  will  not  violate  his  promise. 

Never  in  Gwyddno's  wear 

Was  there  such  good  luck  as  to-night. 

Fair  Elffin,  dry  thy  cheeks  ! 

To  be  too  sorrowful  will  profit  thee 
nothing, 

Although  thou  thinkest,  thou  hast  no  gain, 
Too  much  grief  will  bring  thee  no  good. 
Nor  doubt  the  miracles  of  the  Almighty  : 
Although  1 am  but  little,  I am  well-gifted. 
From  seas  and  from  mountains, 

And  from  the  depths  of  rivers, 

God  brings  wealth  to  the  fortunate  man. 

Elffin,  of  lively  qualites. 

Thy  resolution  is  unmanly; 

Thou  must  not  be  too  pensive  : 

Better  to  trust  in  God  than  to  forebode  ill. 

Weak  and  small  as  I am 

On  the  foaming  beach  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  day  of  trouble  I shall  be 
Of  more  service  to  thee  than  three  hundred 
6almon.* 

Elffin,  of  notable  qualities, 

Be  not  displeased  at  thy  misfortune  ; 
Although  reclined,  thus  weak,  in  my  bag,  f 
There  dwells  a virtue  in  my  tongue. 

While  I continue  thy  protector, 

Thou  hast  not  much  to  fear. 

Through  a remembrance  of  the  names  of 
the  Trinity, 

None  shall  be  able  to  harm  thee. 

* Alluding  to  the  failure  of  his  fishery. 

+ This  has  reference  to  the  leathern  bag,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  found,  when  taken 
up  in  Elffin’s  wear. 

— -a- — 

SHENKIN. 

A BALLAD  BY  DBYDEN. 

The  editor  of'  The  Cambro-Briton’  says,  “No 
Welshman  can  help  observing,  how  remarkably 
the  poet  has  failed  in  hitting  off  the  peculiar 
traits  of  our  national  character.  But,  indeed, in 
this  respect,  what  English  writer  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded 1 From  the  days  of  Shakespear  himself, 
incomparable,  as  he  was,  in  his  general  delinia- 
tions  of  human  nature,  down  to  the  present,  an 
unaccountable  misconception  has  prevailed  on 
this  point.  For  even  Smollett,  however  masterly 
his  pictures  from  life  in  every  other  respect,  has 
given  to  his  Welsh  portraits  a coarse  and  un- 
natural colouring.  V et  this  prominent  fault  of 
English  authors  would  have  been  less  inexcus- 
able, if  its  manifest  aim  were  not  to  render  the 
Welsh  character  an  object  of  ridicule  rather 
than  of  interest.  And,  had  not  this  tendency 
proceeded,  as  it  does,  from  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance of  the  manners  of  our  country,  the  contempt, 


to  which  it  is  so  justly  exposed,  must  have  been 
long  ago  turned  into  indignation.  But,  as  the 
latent  energies  of  our  nath  e land  are  at  length 
awakened,  some  one  may  arise  to  vindicate  the 
distinguishing  simplicity  and  unsophisticated 
morality  of  the  Welsh  character.  Some  one 
glowing  .with  the  ambition  of  a Fielding  or  a 
Scott,  and  animated  by  a kindred  genius,  may 
yet  pourtray  it  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 
For  thus  only  can  we  hope,  that  the  barbarous 
and  unfounded  prejudices,  excited  by  English 
writers,  can  be  effectually  consigned  to  the 
oblivion  they  so  well  deserve.  However,  the 
following  ballad,  even  with  this  deduction  from 
its  merit,  may  he  called  humorous,  or,  at  least, 
ludicrous  ; and  the  translation  will  serve  to  es- 
tablish a comparison  in  no  respect  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Welsh  language. 

Of  noble  race  was  Shenkin, 

Of  the  line  of  Owen  Tudor; 

But  bur  renown  was  fled  and  gone, 
Since  cruel  Love  pursued  hur. 

Fair  Winny's  eyes  bright  shining, 

And  lily-breasts  alluring, 

With  fatal  dart  smote  Shenkin’s  heart, 
And  wounded  past  all  curing, 

Hur  was  the  prettiest  fellow 
At  foot-ball  or  at  cricket ; 

At  prison  base  and  hunting  chase. 
Cotsplut  how  hur  would  nick  it! 

But  now  all  joys  defying, 

All  pale  and  wan  hur  cheeks  too  ; 

Hur  heart  so  aches,  hur  quite  forsakes 
Hur  herrings  and  hur  leeks  too. 

No  more  must  dear  Metheglin 
Be  toped  at  dear  Montgomery  ; 

And  if  Love  sore  smart  one  week  more, 
Adieu,  cream-cheese  and  flumry  ! 

WELSH  TRANSLATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  MORGAN. 

’R  oedd  Siencyn  O hil  hynod 
O ach  hen  Dudur  eurglod  ; 

Ond  f’aeth  ei  fri  o isel  ri’, 

Er  pan  roes  Cupid  ddyrnod. 

O gonglau  llygaid  Gwenffrydd, 

A’i  gwynion  fronau  hyfryd, 

Yraeth  y saeth  i’w  galon  gaeth, 

A'i  rhoes  mewn  alaeth  benyd. 

Fe  oedd  yr  impyn  hardda’ 

Uwchben  y bel  mewn  tyrfa; 

Am  chwareu  cath  nid  oedd  mo'i  fath, 
Am  redeg,  gwych  y picia. 

Yn  awr  fe  ddarfu'n  erwin, 

Mae’i  ruddiau’n  gulion  getbin  ; 

A’i  friw  mor  gas,  nad  oes  rao'r  bias 
Ar  benwaig,  nac  ar  gennin. 

Ni  phrofir  Medd  ond  hyny, 

Yn  anwyl  sir  Montgomery; 

Os  pair  y clwy’  ond  wythnos  hwy, 
Ffarwel,  Gatvs  gwyn  a Llymry! 
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WOODS  OF  TREGYNOG. 

BT  MBS.  DAR.WALL. 

Tregynog  stands  near  the  Severn,  a few  miles 
above  Newton  n,  Montgomeryshire.  These  lines 
■were  written  by  Mrs  D.,  in  1794,  while  on  a 
visit  to  A.  Blarney,  Esq. , at  Tregynog  Hall. 

Ye  sweetly  varied  scenes,  that  rise 
With  pow’r  to  charm  the  gloomiest  soul, 
Ah  ! had  ye  bless’d  my  ravish’d  eyes, 

Ere  my  mind  bent  to  care’r  controul; 
When  youthful  Fancy’s  vivid  glow 
Banished  the  family  of  woe, 

Then,  cheerful  as  the  linnet's  strain, 

My  song  had  echo’d  o’er  the  plain. 

And  sure  these  hills,  these  bow’rs  and 
groves. 

Where  Peace  resides,  and  Virtue  roves, 
Roves  in  their  owner’s  form  benign, 

May  bid  misfortune  cease  to  pine  ; 

Give  calm  suspension  to  each  care, 

Cheer  the  dull  features  of  despair, 

Bid  fancy  reassume  her  reign, 

And  pleasure  gild  each  smiling  plain. 

Hail!  ye  majestic  wilds!  sweet  Cam- 
bria, hail  1 

Music  and  magic  float  in  ev’ry  gale  : 

The  mellow  black  bird  chants  his  ev’ning 
lay, 

And  the  sweet  red  breast  warbles  from 
the  spray ; 

The  pensive  stock-dove  pours  his  soothing 
tale. 

And  soft  responses  sigh  thro'  ev’ry  vale  : 
Corroding  grief  here  sinks  to  soft  repose, 
And  healing  balm  the  wounded  spirit 
knows. 

See  the  mountains,  tow’ring  high, 

Lift  their  summits  to  the  sky, 

While  many  a dew- charg’d,  fleecy  cloud, 
Brooding  show'rs,  their  tops  enshroud  : 
Brown  and  sterile  here  they  frown, — 
There  their  steepy  sides  adown 
Graze  the  shepherd's  bleating  care,— 
There  the  flow'ry  pasture  lair: 

Lower  down  their  fertile  sides 

The  patient  hinde  his  plough  share  guides, 

Where  future  harvests  waving  smile, 

And  health  and  plenty  crown  his  toil. 

Distant,  the  tall  rock  rough  and  hoar 
Nods  o'er  Sabrina's  rapid  wave, 

Wh  ere  her  shelving  sedge-crotvn'd  shore 
Invites  the  blue-ey'd  nymph  to  lave; 
While  the  whisp  ring  zephyrs  breathe 
Thro'  the  woody  dell  beneath. 

Now  the  placid  orb  of  night 
Sheds  o'er  the  grove  her  soften’d  light, 
Gilds  the  smooth  lake  with  silv'ry  beam, 
And  adds  new  beautips  to  the  stream, 

As  murm’ring  to  the  breeze  it  flows, 

And  sooths  all  nature  to  repose. 


O ! Care,  when  with  thy  train  I’ve  toil’d 
all  day, 

Give  me  at  eve  thro’  these  lov’d  haunts 
to  stay,— 

Woo  peace  and  contemplation  to  my 
breast, 

While  ev’ry  jarring  thought  is  charm'd  to 
rest. 


AN  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HOEL. 

FROM  THE  WELSH  OF  ANEHRIN,  STYLED  THB 
MONARCH  OF  THE  BARDS. 

He  flourished  about  the  time  of  Taliesin,  AD. 
570.  This  Ode  is  extracted  from  the  Gododin. 

TRANSLATED  BY  THOS.  ORAY. 

Had  I but  the  torrent’s  might, 

With  headlong  rage,  and  wild  affright. 
Upon  De'ira's  squadrons  hurl’d, 

To  rush  and  sweep  them  from  the  world! 
Too,  too  secure  in  y outhful  pride, 

By  them  my  friend,  my  Hoel,  dy’d. 

Great  Cian  s son  ; of  Madoc  old, 

He  ask'd  no  heaps  of  hoarded  gold  ; 

Alone  in  Nature's  wealth  array'd 
He  ask’d  and  had  the  lovely  maid. 

To  Cattrneth’s  vale,  in  glitt’ring  row. 
Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go; 

Ev’ry  warrior’s  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 

W reath’d  in  many  a golden  link  : 

From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 
Nectar  that  the  bees  produce, 

Or  the  grape’s  ecstatic  j uice. 

Flush’d  with  mirth  and  hope  they  burn, 
But  none  from  Cattraeth’s  vale  return, 
Save  Aeron  brave  and  Conan  strong, 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng,) 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 

That  live  to  weep  and  sing  their  fall. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  WELSH  PENILLION. 

The  winter’s  angry  blast  is  o’er, 

The  roaring  winds  contend  no  more  ; 

The  spring  is  come  with  moistening  dews, 
And  clothes  the  mead  with  verdant  hues. 

To  bed  to-night  I’ll  not  repair, 

The  one  1 love  reclines  not  there  : 

I’ll  lay  me  on  the  stone  apirt, 

If  break  thou  wilt,  then  break  my  heart. 

In  winter’s  cold  no  cuckoo  sings, 

Nor  sounds  the  harp  without  its  strings, 
Dumb  too  the  heait,  as  well  we  know, 
When  stifling  sorrow  lurks  below. 

In  yonder  wood,  ’neath  yon  oak-tree, 

Lay  me.  when  I’m  dead,  I crave  ; 

And  soon  the  minstrel  youth  you'll  sea. 
Tune  his  wild  harp  o’er  my  grave. 
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Llewelyn  and  his  Bards. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

. THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

In  Mona’s  groves,  whose  savage  glooms 
Close  thick  o’er  ruined  fanes  and  tombs. 
Which,  from  the  world  secluded  far, 

Ne’er  echoed  to  the  Toice  of  war; 

In  fair  Aberfraw’s  princely  towers 
Llewelyn  wore  the  joyless  hours. 

On  each  new  scene,  whate’er  he  choose, 
The  banquet  or  his  short  repose, 

The  form  of  captive  Ellen  stole, 

And  sadden’d  all  his  mighty  soul. 

Two  rival  bards  contending  came, 

And  tun’d  the  harp’s  harmonious  frame  ; 
They  trac’d  him  to  a druid  grove, 

The  refuge  of  despairing  love. 

Fam’d  Lygad  first,  to  rouse  his  lord. 

Told  all  the  fame  his  dreadful  sword 
Had  won,  and  how  a youth  he  rose, 

And  vanquish’d  his  surrounding  foes. 

Brave  prince,  from  ancient  Beli  sprung, 
Thou  darling  theme  of  Cambria’s  tongue, 
Brave  prince,  immortal  gifts  are  mine, 
And  skill  of  poesy  divine 
(Each  gift  the  good  and  wise  approve, 
That  gift  descendeth  from  above). 

Ah  ! never  to  despondence  yield  1 
Prayer  is  misfortune’s  sevenfold  shield. 

Son  of  the  sylvan  boar,  behold, 

Thy  future  triumphs  I unfold. 

But  first  with  haughty  Edward’s  fall 
Thy  youthful  conquests  I recall, 

The  clash  of  swords,  the  buckler’s  ring, 
The  sore  defeat  of  Loegria’s  king. 

When  wondering  Menai’s  silver  flood 
Was  stain’d  with  streams  of  crimson  blood, 
And  list’ning  Arvon’s  rocky  shore 
Responsive  swell’d  the  battle’s  roar. 

On  came  thy  bands  arousing  fears 
Quick  as  the  lightning  of  their  spears : 
Like  waves  alternate  on  the  shore 
Roll’d  the  ranks  that  stream’d  with  gore. 
Llewelyn,  such  thy  former  deeds; 

A longer,  nobler  train  succeeds. 

But  if  with  love’s  inglorious  flame, 
Forgetful  of  thy  better  fame. 

Thy  eagle  heart  inactive  pine, 

And  Cambria  to  her  fate  resign — 

Ah  Heaven  1 what  fatal  gloom  appears 
To  darken  thy  retiring  years ! 

O’er  distant  Vaga’s  sable  stream 
I hear  the  hovering  raven  scream ! 

Breaker  of  shields,  assert  thy  throne, 

AjhI  fame  and  empire  are  thy  own. 

Won  by  the  Bard’s  persuasive  skill, 
Llewelyn  felt  his  alter’d  will: 
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He  felt,  and  scarce  coold  Love  control 
The  new-born  ardour  of  his  soul. 

Sound  the  golden  lyre  again, 

Strike  once  more  that  magic  strain, 

At  which  my  heart  transported  bounds. 

As  when  the  horn  of  battle  sounds. 

Lift  the  lay,  and  strike  the  string 
That  wak’d  the  soul  of  Gwyneth’s  king, 
Who  set  his  captive  warriors  free. 

And  led  them  on  to  victory. 

Kindle,  bard,  the  sacred  fire 
That  sleeps,  and  call  forth  all  the  lyre, 
Within  whose  deep  mysterious  cells 
The  spirit  of  enchantment  dwells. 

Edward,  thy  fierce  revenge  I see! 

Why  dealt  my  lance  a wound  to  thee  ? 

Or  why  could  find  no  vital  part. 

Nor  welter  in  thy  cruel  heart? 

Thrice  fatal,  tho’  victorious  day  ! 

Unseen,  repentance  and  dismay 
Lurk’d  in  thy  rear:  the  wounds  I gave 
Return  upon  me,  vainly  brave. 

Edward,  at  length  thy  pride  appears, 

Too  real  were  my  boding  fears. 

In  forests  bred  a savage  beast, 

Thou  ne’er  hast  tasted  woman’s  breast. 

I hear  with  mingled  rage  and  pain 
Thy  threats,  thy  terms  of  high  distain ; 

I see  thy  dark  ungenerous  art, 

And  wrath  inflames  my  swelling  heart. 
Poet  of  the  lofty  strain. 

Strike  the  sounding  lyre  again. 

Y es,  warlike  prince  1 from  Heaven  descend 
The  numbers  of  thy  loyal  friend. 

Mean  is  my  garb,  yet  on  my  tongue 
Dwells  the  immortal  gift  of  song. 

Chief  of  the  golden-border’d  shield. 
Forsake  not  glory’s  martial  field  : 

Terror  of  land,  and  sea,  and  skies. 

Dark  eagle  of  the  north,  arise ! 

In  peace  thy  Cambria’s  guiding  star, 

Her  anchor  in  the  storm  of  war. 

Each  doubt  of  Ellen’s  faith  remove, 

For  jealousy’s  the  bane  of  love. 

Watch’d  by  Heaven’s  unsleeping  eye, 

Her  charms  the  power  of  lust  defy. 

Thine  he  the  prize,  those  peerless  charms ; 
Oh  1 snatch  her  from  the  tyrant’s  arms. 
See,  Edward,  trembling  on  thy  throne. 
The  march  of  Mona’s  dragon  son, 

Whose  dread  return  shall  soon  destroy 
Thy  carols  of  triumphant  joy. 

Brave  warriors  wait  his  wide  command, 
And  death  still  issues  from  his  hand : 
Confusion  and  despair  inclose 
Llewelyn’s  fierce  perfidious  foes ; • 

Before  his  face  they  j^et  away 
Like  spectres  at  the  glimpse  of  day. 
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Where,  champions,  may  ye  now  bo  found! 
Pierc’d  deep  with  many  a grizzly  wound 
Bleaching  ye  lie,  and  ghastly  pale, 

In  bleak  December’s  frosty  gale. 

Adorn’d  once  more  with  warlike  mail, 
Llewelyn,  princely  hero,  hail ! 

The  Saxon  host  thy  sword  shall  quell : 

Thy  power  prophetic  bards  foretell : 

All  Britain  shall  again  be  ours  1 
And  in  the  fair  Brigantian  towers 
To  Ellen,  then  no  longer  coy. 

Thy  partner  of  Imperial  joy, 

And  Cambria’s  maids,  for  beauty  sung, 
The  harp  of  Cambria  shall  be  strung. 
Bend, "lion  heart,  thy  shining  bow. 

And  fire  the  castles  of  the  foe. 

See,  thy  steeds  exulting  prance. 

Lift  aloft  thy  lightning  lance. 

Pierce  the  squadrons,  break  the  bands, 
And  with  thy  red  victorious  hands 
Tear  the  trappings,  strip  the  car 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  war, 

The  banners  won  with  bleeding  toils, 

And  deck  thy  palace  with  the  spoils. 
Enraptur’d  bards  with  praiseful  songs 
Shall  hail  thee  in  a hundred  tongues : 

And  when  the  lord  of  Arvon’s  shore 
Is  hail’d  with  songs  and  harps  no  more — 
Know,  prince  of  Cambria,  in  the  grave, 
Golden  slumbers  wait  the  brave ; 

When  time’s  great  period  shall  arrive, 

As  bards  the  lore  of  Druids  give, 

And  yawning  elements  unfold 
The  hoary  depths  of  ocean  old. 

They  from  the  wreck  of  worlds  shall  rise 
Serene,  and  dwell  among  the  skies. 

The  caves  of  Arvon  o'er  the  main 
Answer’d  the  inspiring  strain. 

With  great  delight  and  scorn  of  fate 
The  lord  of  Mona  listening  sat : 

In  each  new  strain  new  rapture  came, 

And  kindled  high  the  struggling  flame; 

To  grasp  his  weapon’s  hilt  he  tried, 

But  swordless  was  the  hero’s  side ; 

Then  had  he  rush’d  to  seek  the  foe, 

But,  list  1 he  hears  a sound  of  woe. 

Stay,  generous  chief,  Llewelyn,  stay  I 
Thy  Gronow  wakes  the  plaintive  lay. 

God  too  hath  pour’d  upon  my  tongue 
The  deep  and  wond’rous  gift  of  song. 

Ah  ! think,  the  wounds  thou  dealest,  all 
On  Ellen’s  captive  charms  must  fall. 

If  thou  revenge,  shall  Ellen  live? 

Or  Edward  thy  success  forgive? 

Bright  as  the  bursting  wave  was  she 
Who  cross’d  the  basting  wave  for  thee. 


Fair  flower  of  France,  a captive’s  doom 
Is  hers,  to  blight  her  virgin  bloom. 
From  rich  Montargis’  holy  walls 
She  comes,  for  her  Llewelyn  calls. 
Loud  the  storm,  and  rough  the  wave; 
Thee  she  implores  thy  love  to  save. 

Ah!  cruel  were  the  bleak  winds  shrill ; 
But  still  more  cruel  Edward’s  will ; 

But  thou  of  all  most  cruel  far 
If  ruthless  thou  resolve  on  war : 

For  in  the  hour  thy  armies  rise, 

Prince,  in  that  hour  thy  Ellen  dies. 

When  in  Llewelyn’s  wounded  ear 
All  woeful  thrill’d  a name  so  dear, 

Ah  1 then  arose  the  sudden  sigh, 

The  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  eye : 
Gronow  had  wak’d  with  softest  art 
The  deep  affections  of  his  heart. 

Oh  bards ! the  tortur’d  chief  returns. 
My  breast  with  varying  passion  burns. 
Fond  hope  the  ties  of  duty  rends, 

The  lover  with  the  king  contends. 

For  ah ! my  Ellen,  sweetest  maid 
That  ever  was  by  truth  betray’d. 

Ah!  from  thy  lover  absent  long. 

Thy  loss  is  like  the  funeral  song. 

Poet  of  the  mournful  strain, 

Touch  the  trembling  lyre  again. 


Note.  Llewelyn  (son  of  Griffith)  last  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  gave 
Edward  I.  a personal  overthrow  in  the  marches, 
which  that  king’s  revengeful  spirit  never  for- 
gave. He  conceived  a lasting  hatred  of  him, 
which  he  persued  through  every  reverse  of  for- 
tune with  an  unrelenting  severity.  An  accident 
gave  him  that  advantage  over  the  Welsh  prince, 
which  his  valour  and  conduct  were  unable  to 
obtain.  Elinor,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, who  resided  in  a nunnery  at  Montargis  in 
France,  and  who  was  betrothed  to  Llewel- 
yn, sailing  for  Wales  with  her  brother  Almerie, 
was  taken  off  the  isles  of  Scilly  by  four  ships 
from  Bristol,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castles  of 
Corfe  and  Shirburn.  Edward,  who  knew  Llew- 
elyn’s extreme  love  of  Elinor,  made  this  advan- 
tage the  ground  of  very  humiliating  conditions, 
to  which  the  Welsh  prince  acceded.  This 
treaty,  by  which  Elinor  was  restored  to  her 
lover,  granted  to  Edward  an  enormous  tribute 
and  an  extensive  tract  of  the  Welsh  territory, 
with  homage  for  the  mutilated  part  which  re- 
mained to  Llewelyn;  and  admitted  English  lords 
into  the  bosom  of  North  Wales.  The  Welsh 
impoverished  and  weakened  by  this  cruel  bon- 
dage, and  heavily  oppressed  by  their  new  mas- 
ters, revolted:  an  unequal  struggle  ensued, 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  prince, 
and  the  entire  subjection  of  Wales  to.thecrown 
of  England. 
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THE  PRAISES 

of  Llewelyn  the  Great, 

THE  SON  OF  IORWERTH. 
TRANSLATED  BV 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

He  -who  the  glorious  sun  display'd,  1 
And  the  pale  moon  in  light  array’d, 

Give  me,  of  poesy  inspir’d. 

To  be  with  Merlin’s  genius  fir’d, 

And  like  Aneurin,  in  the  day 
He  sung  his  fam’d  Gododin’s  lay,  2 
To  celebrate  my  chiefs,  and  sing 
The  praise  of  Gwyneth’s  prosp’rous  king, 3 
Whose  fame  hath  o’er  the  region  spread 
Like  mountain  Breiddin’s  circling  shade.  4 
A hero,  matchless  in  his  might, 

Who  drives  the  Saxon  host  to  flight; 
Skilful  to  rein  the  foaming  steed, 

And  urge  the  chase  with  flying  speed 
(His  steed  that  breasts  the  roaring  flood 
Of  ancient  Deva  dyed  with  blood); 

A statesman,  prudent  to  assuage 
Th’  unreas’ning  crowd's  unbridled  rage; 
Gentle  in  peace,  but  flaming  far 
A dreadful  thunderbolt  in  war. 

His  foes  impatient  to  destroy. 

He  gives  the  warlike  shout  with  joy.  5 
At  his  advance  can  aught  avail, 

Or  helm,  or  shield,  or  twisted  mail? 

Or  countless  host,  or  vaunted  name, 

Abate  his  boundless  thirst  of  fame! 
Clogg’d  with  the  slaughter  of  his  sword, 
Green  Teivi  blush’d,  smooth  Cledau  roar’d, 
At  Snowdon’s  hill,  and  Conway’s  flood,  6 
He  bath’d  his  blade  in  Saxon  blood: 
Returning  thence  o’er  Menai’s  stream. 

Red  conquest  on  his  sword,  he  came. 
Fall’n  are  his  foes,  or  scatter’d  wide 
Like  leaves  upon  the  mountain ’s'side. 
When  the  hurricane  descends 
And  all  the  sounding  forest  rends : 

A feast  for  wolves  they  fell  in  fight, 

Torn  youthful  from  the  nuptial  rite  : 

Each  snow-white  breast,  each  tressy  head 
The  purple-streaming  gore  o’erspread. 

N ow  the  sea  the  corses  laves 
Floating  on  their  bed  of  waves. 

His  squadrons,  like  the  prancing  steed, 
Victorious  trample  o’er  the  dead, 

Point  their  lances,  court  the  strife, 

And  onward  rush  profuse  of  life. 

Where  thronging  thick  with  horrid  roar, 
The  steed  of  ocean  beat  the  shore.  7 
Around,  where-e’er  we  turn  our  eyes, 
His  riches  and  his  realms  arise : 

Nor  fruitless  is  the  poet’s  strain. 

Nor  seeks  his  large  relief  in  vain. 


Beneath  his  banners  to  his  bards 
Llewelyn  deals  his  rich  rewards, 

Like  generous  Rydderch  to  bestow, 

Like  Howel  to  defy  the  foe  : 

Oft  to  his  friends  his  bounty  flows, 

Despair  the  portion  of  his  foes. 

To  combat,  seel  before  his  car 
Rush  onward  the  wild  dogs  of  war. 

Fierce  as  the  wave  on  Talgarth’s  shore  ! 
But  when  the  bleeding  strife  is  o’er. 

Then  as  with  harps  his  halls  resound, 

He  sends  the  mead  in  horns  around, 

To  tuneful  bards  and  warriors  bold 
The  green-wrought  hirlas  tipt  with  gold ; 
Curious  art  the  handle  twines, 

Smooth  as  the  glossy  wave  it  shines. 

The  dawn  appeared,  the  shout  was  given 
That  to  the  echoing  vault  of  heaven 
Arose,  and  rock’d,  beneath,  the  ground  : 
The  fee  stood  trembling  at  the  sound. 
When  on  Plinlimon’s  hoary  side 
Young  Titan  beam’d  in  orient  pride, 

The  chief  impell’d  his  rattling  car 
Amid  the  boist’rous  waves  of  war. 

Anxious  I saw  with  sore  dismay 
The  conflict  of  the  doubtful  day, 

His  shiver’d  spear,  his  batter’d  shield. 

His  wounds  in  Emlyn’s  dreadful  field : 
Courage  from  high  his  heart  inform’d, 

The  task  of  hundreds  one  perform’d. 

Then  ’mid  the  valleys  rich  with  grain, 

No  valleys  then,  but  hills  of  slain, 

In  the  battle’s  front  he  stood 
Covered  o’er  with  dust  and  blood. 

Him,  him  a thousand  harps  resound, 

As  Mochnant’s  mighty  prince  renown’d,  8 
Nor  shrinking  from  the  deathful  blow. 
Nor  vaunting  o’er  the  vanquish’d  foe. 

Notes. — The  prosperous  reign  of  Llewelyn  the 
son  of  Iorwerth  began  in  1194,  and  ended  with 
his  death  in  1240. 

1.  The  Welsh  bards,  like  the  poets  of  the 
East,  frequently  open  and  conclude  their  per- 
formances with  a fine  strain  of  piety.  The 
bard  of  the  palace  was  enjoined  by  the  Welsh 
laws  to  begin  his  compositions  with  the  praises 
of  the  Almighty,  and  then  to  celebrate  his  prince. 

2.  Mr.  Gray  has  beautifully  translated 
some  passages  of  the  Gododin,  from  the  speci- 
mens publishecLby  Mr.  Evans.  If  we  except 
the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  poem  in  the  world  that  has 
reached  our  times. 

3.  Venedotia,  North  Wales. 

4.  A mountain  in  Montgomeryshire. 

5.  When  the  horn,  called  Udeorn,  was 
sounded,  the  army  gave  a shout,  which  was  the 
signal  of.battle. 

6.  The  scenes  of  Llewelyn’s  victories  are 
here  enumerated. 

7.  In  the  works  of  the  Welsh  bards,  ships 
are  sometimes  called  the  horses  of  the  sea:  this 
poetical  expression  is  here  used  to  signify  the 
waves. 

8.  Owen  Cyfeiliog,  the  warlike  prince  of 
Powis,  calls  himself  the  chief  of  the  men  of 
Mochnant,  a district  of  that  region,  in  his  poeir. 
on  the  battle  of  Mailor. 
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Nest,  the  daughter  of  Howel: 

AN  ELEGY. 

BY  EINION,  THE  SON  OF  GWALCHMAI. 

Written  about  the  Year  1240. 
TRANSLATED  BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

The  spring  returns,  the  hills  are  green, 
The  forest  blooms,  the  sea  serene 
Ebbs  with  hollow-sounding  tide, 

But  when  will  Einion’s  grief  subside? 
Chaunt  the  birds  to  cheer  the  plain. 

But  Einion  breathes  a mournful  strain. 

Falling  like  my  feeble  lay 

The  wind  now  gently  dies  away. 

By  Teivi’s  deep  romantic  stream 
Sorrowing  with  slow  steps  I came. 

The  praise  of  dying  Nest  I sung. 

Her  name  still  trembles  on  my  tongue.. 
With  joyless  heart  and  tearful  eye 
To  tune  her  sacred  dirge  I try. 

Like  fair  Elivri’s  was  her  fame, 

And  thousands  have  adored  her  name. 

In  silence  now  the  matchless  maid 
Low  in  her  last  abode  is  laid, 

Who  sprung  from  royal  ancestry  ; 

Keen  as  the  hawk  her  dazzling  eye. 

In  silken  robe  bright  Cadvan’s  maid 
On  blue  Disynni’s  banks  array’d, 

Short  time,  but  lov’d  and  virtuous,  liv’d, 
Nor  hath  my  heart  her  loss  surviv’d ; 

My  heart,  that  bear’d  her  bards  complain, 
And  died  within  me  at  the  strain. 

Tyrant  Death,  thou  ruthless  foe. 

At  last  thy  fatal  power  I know. 

Ah!  generous  Nest,  of  soul  benign, 

How  different  is  my  fate  from  thine ! 

I left  to  struggle  with  my  woes. 

Thou  peaceful  in  thy  last  repose! 

Weary  of  life,  and  robb’d  of  rest, 

I store  long  sorrow  in  my  breast. 

Thy  lov’d  remembrance  ne’er  shall  part 
From  weeping  Einion’s  faithful  heart. 

Still  to  my  view  the  veil  of  death 
Is  present,  and  the  form  beneath, 

Those  features  of  unrivall’d  hue, 

Bright  as  heaven’s  ambrosial  dew 
New-fall’n  on  Aran’s  sky-topt  brow, 

Or  wild  Eryri’s  cliffs  of  snow. 

By  martyrs,  and  the  virgin’s  claim. 

By  holy  Dewi’s  sainted  name,  1 
By  angels  of  the  good  and  fair, 

Trembling  I lift  my  humble  prayer. 
Which  to  the  throne  of  heaven  will  fly 
Auspicious,  and  to  thee,  Most  High, 
That  the  dear  maid,  undoom’d  to  pain, 
Near  thy  right  hand  a seat  may  gain. 

% 


Thou  ne’er  wilt  banish  beauteous  Nes4 
From  the  bright  mansions  of  the  blest. 


Notes.  The  Elegy  on  Nest,  The  Praises  of 
Llewelyn  the  Great,  and  the  Ode  of  the  Months, 
are  imitations  of  Welsh  poems  published  and 
translated  in  Mr.  Evans’s  well-known  Speci- 
mens. 

Nest,  in  the  language  of  the  Manks,  sig- 
nifies Brightness,  or  the  Moon,  or  Diana. — 
Gwalchmai  is  the  Welsh  word  for  The  Hawk  of 
May,  probably  because  the  person  so  named; 
Was  born  in  that  month. 

1.  Dewi  is  the  Welsh  name  of  St.  David. 

— 

Ode  to  Cambria. 

BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

Cambria,  I love  thy  genius  bold ; 

Thy  dreadful  rites,  and  Druids  old; 

Thy  bards  who  struck  the  sounding  strings. 
And  wak’d  the  warlike  sonls  of  kings; 
Those  kings  who,  prodigal  of  breath, 
Rush’d  furious  to  the  fields  of  death  ; 

Thy  maids  for  peerless  beauty  crown’d. 

In  songs  of  ancient  fame  renown’d, 

Pure  as  the  gem  of  Arvon’s  caves, 

Bright  as  the  foam  of  Menai’s  waves. 
With  sunny  locks  and  jetty  eyes. 

Of  valour’s  deeds  the  glorious  prize. 

Who  tam’d  to  love’s  refin’d  delight 
Those  chiefs  invincible  in  fight. 

Thy  sparkling  horns  I next  recall 
In  many  a hospitable  hall 
Circling  with  haste,  whose  boundless  mirth 
To  many  an  amourouslay  gave  birth, 

And  many  a present  to  the  fair, 

And  many  a deed  of  bold  despair. 

I love  thy  harps  with  well-rank’d  strings, 
Hear’d  in  the  stately  halls  of  kings, 

Whose  sounds  had  magic  to  bestow 
Or  sunny  joy,  or  dusky  woe. 

I love  thy  fair  Silurian  vales 
Fann’d  by  Sabrina’s  temperate  gales, 

That  fir’d  the  Roman  to  engage 
The  scythed  cars  of  Arvirage. 

Oft  to  the  visionary  skies 
I see  thy  ancient  Genius  rise, 

Who  mounts  the  chariot  of  the  wind. 

And  leaves  our  mortal  steeds  behind; 

And  while  to  rouse  the  drooping  land 
He  strikes  the  harp  with  glowing  hand, 
Light  spirits  with  aerial  wings 
Dance  upon  the  trembling  strings. 

Ob,  lead  me  thou  in  strains  sublime 
Thy  sacred  hill  of  oaks  to  climb, 

To  haunt  thy  old  poetic  streams. 

And  sport  in  fiction’s  fairy  dreams, 
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There  let  the  rover  Fancy  free. 

And  breathe  the  soul  of  poesy  ! 

To  think  upon  thy  ravish’d  crown, 

Thy  warlike  deeds  of  old  renown; 

Thy  valiant  sons  at  Mailor  slain,  1 
The  stubborn  fight  of  Bangor’s  plain,  2 
A thousand  banners  waving  high 

Where  bold  Tal  Moilvre  meets  the  sky  ! 3 

\ 

Nor  seldom,  Cambria,  I explore 
Thy  treasures  of  poetic  store. 

And  mingle  with  thy  tuneful  throng. 

And  range  thy  realms  of  ancient  song, 
That  like  thy  mountains,  huge  and  high. 
Lifts  its  broad  forehead  to  the  sky ; 
Whence  Druid  fanes  of  fabling  time, 

And  ruin’d  castles  frown  sublime, 

Down  whose  dark  sides  torn  rocks  resound, 
Eternal  tempests  whirling  round ; 

With  many  a pleasant  vale  between. 
Where  Nature  smiles  attir’d  in  green, 
Where  Innocence  in  cottage  warm 
Is  shelter’d  from  the  passing  storm, 
Stretch’d  on  the  banks  of  lulling  streams 
Where  Fancy  lies  indulging  dreams. 
Where  shepherds  tend  their  fleecy  train, 
Where  echoes  oft  the  pleading  strain 
Of  rural  lovers.  O’er  my  soul 
Such  varied  scenes  in  vision  roll. 

Whether,  O prince  of  bards,  I see  4 
The  fire  of  Greece  reviv’d  in  thee, 

That  like  a deluge  bursts  away  ; 

Or  Taliesin  tune  tbe  lay ; 5 

Or  thou,  wild  Merlin,  with  thy  song  6 

Pour  thy  ungovern’d  soul  along; 

Or  those  perchance  of  latter  age 
More  artful  swell  their  measur’d  rage, 
Sweet  bards  whoselove- taught  numberssuit 
Soft  measures  and  the  Lesbian  lute ; 
Whether,  Iolo,  mirtle-crown’d,  7 
Thy  harp  such  amorous  verse  resound 
As  love’s  and  beauty’s  prize  hath  won ; 

Or  led  by  GwilimVplaintive  son,  8 
I hear  him  teach  his  melting  tale 
In  whispers  to  the  grove  and  gale. 

But  since  thy  once  harmonious  shore 
Resounds  th’ inspiring  strain  no  more. 
That  snatch’d,  in  fields  of  ancient  date,  9 
The  palm  from  number,  strength,  and  fate; 
Since  to  thy  grove  no  more  belong 
The  sacred  eulogies  of  song ; 

Since  thou  hast  rued  the  waste  of  age. 
And  war,  and  Scolan’s  fiercer  rage ; — 10 
Thy  spirit  of  renown  expires, 

The  brave  example  of  thy  sires 
Is  lost ; thy  high  heroic  crest 
Oblivion  and  inglorious  rest 


Have  torn  with  rude  rapacious  hand ; 

And  apathy  usurps  the  land. 

Lo ! silent  as  the  lapse  of  time 
Sink  to  the  earth  thy  towers  sublime ; 
Where  whilom  harp’d  the  minstrel  throng, 
The  night-owl  pours  her  feral  song : 

For  ever  sinks  blest  Cambria’s  fame. 

By  ignorance,  and  sword,  and  flame 
Laid  with  the  dust,  amidst  her  woes 
The  taunt  of  her  ungenerous  foes; 

For  ever  sleeps  her  warlike  praise, 

Her  wealth,  dominion,  language,  lays. 


Notbs.  I.  The  battle  ef  Mailor,  fought 
with  the  English  in  the  12th  century,  by  Owain 
Cyveiliog,  prince  of  Powis,  who  composed  the 
admired  poem  called  Hirlas,  or  the  Drinking 
Horn,  on  the  victory  he  obtained, 

2.  The  battle  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons  at 
Bangor  Is  Coed,  in  the  7th  century. 

3.  “Before  the  prince  himself  there  was 
vast  confusion,  havoc,  conflict,  honourable 
death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  consternation, 
and  upon  Tal  Moelvre  a thousand  banners.” 
Panegyric  on  Owain  Gwyneth.  Evans’s  Speci- 
mens, p.  26. 

4.  5,  6.  Taliesin  and  Aneurin,  both  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  King  of  Bards,  flour- 
ished in  the  6th  century.  Near  the  same  period 
lived  Merlinus  Sylvestris,  or  Merlin  the  Wild, 
who  having  accidentally  slain  his  grandson, 
suffered  a temporary  loss  of  his  intellects,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  woods  of  Scotland, 
where,  during  an  interval  of  recollection  he 
composed  his  beautiful  poem,  the  Orchard, 
which  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  madness. 

7.  Iolo  the  Bed  wrote  about  the  year  1400. 

8.  David,  the  son  of  Gwilim,  flourished 
nearly  at  the  same  period.  His  patron  was  Ivor 
the  Generous.  He  is  an  elegant  and  pathetic 
writer  of  elegiac  odes,  for  by  that  name,  1 think, 
the  Welsh  Cywyddau  may  often  be  not  impro- 
perly described.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Llanharan  in  Glamorganshire,  possesses  a valu- 
able manuscript  collection  of  the  works  of  this 
poet,  the  titles  of  some  of  which  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd  in  his  Archasologia. 

9.  We  read  in  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good, 
tflat  when  a Welsh  prince  was  in  the  field,  it 
was  the  duty  of  his  domestic  bard,  before  an 
engagement,  to  sing  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  and  his  army  avery  ancient  poem,  called 
Unbennaeth  Prydain,  the  Monarchy  of  Britain. 
Dr.  Wotton,  the  learned  editor  of  Howel’s  Laws, 
in  a note  on  this  passage,  conjectures  that  the 
title  and  subject  only  were  prescribed,  and  that 
the  choice  and  composition  of  the  psetry  was 
left  to  the  bard.  The  Welsh,  says  he,  always 
preserved  a tradition,  that  the  whole  island  had 
once  been  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  who 
were  driven  into  a corner  of  it  by  their  Saxon 
invaders.  When  they  ravaged  the  English 
borders,  they  dignified  their  incursions  with 
the  pretext  of  recovering  their  hereditary  rights. 
Their  poets  therefore  entertained  them  with 
descriptions  and  praises  of  the  splendor  and 
courage  with  which  the  monarchy  of  Britain 
was  maintained  by  its  ancient  heroes,  and  in- 
spired them  with  an  ardour  of  emulating  their 
glorious  example.  If  a»ything  can  be  added  to 
the  conjectures  of  so  discerning  a critic  as  Dr. 
Wotton,  it  is,  that,  probably,  an  excellent  old 
poem,  called  Unbennaeth  Prydain,  was  con- 
stantly recited  in  the  field,  and  accompanied 
by  a tune  of  the  same  antiquity,  till,  by  a long 
interval  of  peace,  or  some  other  accident,  they 
were  both  forgotten;  and  that  afterwards  the 
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hards  supplied  what  had  been  lost  from  their 
own  inventions. 

The  Germaus,  says  Tacitus,  when  they  inarch 
to  battle,  animate  themselves  with  singing  the 
verses  of  the  bards,  and  in  these  songs  con- 
fidently predict  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

But  heed,  ye  bards,  that  for  the  sign  of  onset 
Ye  sound  the  ancientest  of  all  your  rhymes, 
Whose  birth  tradition  notes  not,  nor  who  fram’d 
Its  lofty  strains:  the  force  of  that  high  air 
Did  Julius  feel,  when,  fir’d  by  it,  our  fathers 
First  drove  him  recreant  to  his  ships ; anil  ill 
Had  far’d  his  second  landing,  but  that  fate 
Silenc’d  the  master  bard,  who  led  the  song. 

Mason’s  Caractacus. 

10.  The  captive  Welsh  nobles,  either  host- 
ages or  prisioners  of  war,  who  were  detained  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  obtained  permission  that 
their  libraries  should  be  sent  them  from  Wales, 
to  amuse  them  in  their  solitude  and  confine- 
ment. This  was  a frequent  practice,  so  that  in 
process  of  time  the  Tower  became  the  principal 
repository  of  Welsh  literature.  The  present 
poverty  of  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts  may  be 
dated  from  the  time  when  the  history  of  Poetry 
of  our  country  received  a latal  blow’ in  the  loss 
of  those  collected  at  London,  by  the  villany  of 
one  Scolan,  who  burned  them.  Of  this  modem 
Amru  no  other  memorial  remains,  than  his 
name  and  the  infamy  of  this  action.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  translatedl'rom  a poem  written 
in  1450. 

The  books  of  Cambria,  and  their  villanous  des- 
troyer. 

Were  concealed  in  the  White  Tower. 

Cursed  was  the  deed  of  Scolan, 

Who  committed  them  in  a pile  to  the  flames. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  frequently  called  the 
White  Tower  in  the  works  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
and  part  of  it  still  retains  that  appellation. 

Also  during  the  insurrections  of  “ the  irregu- 
lar and  wild  Glyndwr,”  the  manuscripts  then 
extant  of  the  ancient  British  learning  and  poet- 
ry were  so  scattered  and  destroyed,  “that  there 
escaped  not  one  (as  William  Sa’lesbury  relates) 
that  was  not  incurably  maimed,  and  irreeuper- 
ably  torn  and  mangled,” 



The  Ode  of  the  Months, 

TO  SIR  GRIFFITH  LLOYD. 

BY  GWILtM,  THE  BLACK  BARD  OF 
ARVOft. 

Written  about  the  Year  1322. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Walters. 

O wretched  land  ! O wayward  fate! 

How  naked  and  forlorn  our  state! 

Bereft  of  every  human  aid. 

As  when  the  Saviour  was  betray’d  1 
May’s  pleasant  month  in  woe  is  past, 

And  June’s  fair  season  seems  our  last. 

Our  hopes  are  now  for  ever  game. 

Nor  can  the  crimson  sword  be  drawn  ; 

The  crimson  sword  of  Griffith’s  side, 

Once  brandish’d  high,  and  wasting  wide. 
Our  captive  chiefs  indignant  mourn  ; 

To  Cambria  they  no  more  return  1 
Our  native  bards  the  tyrant  lord 
Hath  banish’d  from  the  festal  board: 

Their  office  and  their  ancient  fame 
Is  now  a vain  and  empty  name. 

Nor  in  the  palace,  nor  the  field. 

With  sceptre  arm’d,  or  bossy  shield, 
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But  chain’d,  aDd  in  the  prison’s  bound. 
Lost  Cambria’s  foremost  chief  is  found : 

His  patron  hand  no  more  sustains 
The  poets  of  a hundred  plains. 

My  heart,  oppress’d  with  age  and  care, 
Pierc’d  by  the  lance  of  dark  despair, 

Must  part  with  all  that  once  was  dear  : 

One  joyless  Lent  involves  the  year. 

Sad  Gwilim  soon  shall  be  forgot, 

And  long  repose  shall  be  his  lot, 

The  common  fate  that  waits  the  brave, 

The  narrow  mansion  of  the  grave. 

My  country  1 like  the  shatter’d  bark. 

On  shelving  cliffs  the  surges  dark  [strand. 
Have  dash’d  thee,  wreck’d  thee  o’er  the 
The  plunder  of  each  vulgar  hand. 

Cambria,  thy  ancient  glory  ends, 

To  Edward’s  throne  all  Britain  bends  1 
Since  fate  hath  snatch’d  thy  promis’d  lord, 
The  axe  of  battle,  and  the  sword, 

Once  gleaming  like  the  torch’s  blaze, 

Thy  warlike  arm  no  longer  sways, 

Thy  spear,  adorn’d  with  hostile  gore, 
Which  once  thy  kings  victorious  bore. 

As  by  some  wizard’s  viewless  wand, 

Falls  sudden  from  thy  nerveless  hand. 

No  palace  opes  its  lofty  gates, 

Its  chambers  of  imperial  state, 

No  princely  board  with  warrior  bands, 
And  bards  of  fame  encircled  stands, 

The  stranger  left  to  roam  the  heath. 

And  struggle  there  with  want  and  death. 
Behold  by  cruel  hands  expire 
The  orphan  babe  and  sonless  sire  1 
From  the  lost  land  affection  flies, 

And  courage  sinks  and  friendship  dies. 

The  soul  of  patriot  virtue  fails, 

And  universal  vice  prevails. 

No  hand,  no  voice  our  doom  recalls: 

The  toweling  strength  of  Mona  falls. 

Set  is  the  sun  of  Arvon’s  shore. 

That  hopes  a native  lord  no  more. 

The  day  that  gave  the  dire  decree. 

That  Cambria  must  no  more  be  free — 
When  on  that  day  my  sad  thoughts  roll, 
Distraction  seizes  then  my  soul. 

I saw  the  ranks,  along  the  heath, 

Thinn’d  by  the  gradual  stroke  of  death, 
The  battle’s  faint  but  dreadful  close 
I saw,  as  feebler  groans  arose. 

The  spirits  of  the  mournful  slain 
Awhile  flew  hovering  o’er  the  plain, 

Then  soar’d  to  Heaven,  new  life  to  share, 
And  mingled  with  the  angels  there. 

Note. — The  following  account  of  the  subject  of 
this  Ode  is  taken  from  Mr.  Vaughan’s  notes  on 
Caradoc’s  History  of  Wales. 

Sir  Griffith  Lloyd  was  a valiant  gentleman, 
but  unfortunate ; magnec  quidem  sed  calamitosae 
virtutis,  as  Florus  says  of  Sertdrius.  lie  was 
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"knighted  by  kin"  Edward  at  Rhuddlan,  where  a 
parliament  was  held,  when  he  brought  news  of 
the  queen’s  safe  delivery  of  a prince  at  Carnar- 
von Castle.  Sir  Griffith  afterwards  observing 
the  extreme  oppression  which  the  English  lords 
exercised  on  his  unhappy  countrymen,  was  so 
disquieted  that  he  broke  into  open  rebellion, 
verifying  that  saying  of  Solomon,  “ Oppression 
maketh  a wise  man  mad.”  Being  desperate, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  he 
could  collect,  and,  like  a candle  that  gives  a 
sudden  blaze  before  it  goes  out,  quickly  over- 
ran all  North  Wales  and  themarches,  taking  all 
the  castles  and  holds:  but  to  little  purpose;  for 
he  was  soon  after  met  by  the  English,  his  party 
discomfited,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  This 
was  in  the  year  1322. 

^ 

Winifreda. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

A-.vay  ; let  nought  to  love  displeasing, 

My  Winifreda,  move  your  care; 

Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing, 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  tho’  no  grants  of  royal  donors 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood; 

We’ll  shine  in  more  substantial  honors, 

And  to  be  noble  we’ll  be  good. 

Our  name,  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 

Will  sweetly  sound  where-e’er  ’tis  spoke; 
And  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

What  though  from  fortune’s  lavish  bounty 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess, 

We’ll  find  within  our  pittance  plenty, 

And  he  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  returning  season 
Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give; 

For  we  will  live  a life  of  reason, 

And  that’s  the  only  life  to  live. 

Through  youth  and  age  in  love  excelling. 
We’ll  hand  in  hand  together  tread ; 

Sweet  smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling. 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I love  the  pretty  creatures, 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung; 
To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features, 

To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother’s  tongue. 

And,  when  with  envy  time  transported, 
Shall  think  to  rob  ns  Qf  our  joys, 

You’ll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 

And  I’ll  go  a wooing  with  my  boys. 


Noon:  an  Idyl. 

BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

Written  at  Landough,  in  August*  1780. 

Burning  noon  prevails  on  high: 

To  the  rocky  shade  I fly. 

Weak  the  breeze,  and  faint  the  flowers; 
Languor  rules  the  sultry  hours. 

Scarce  a zephyr  on  the  hill, 

Scarce  a murmur  from  the  rill, 

From  the  peopled  groves  around 
Scarce  is  bear’d  one  tuneful  sound. 

The  herdman  drives  his  panting  team 
To  loiter  in  the  alder’d  stream, 

And  seeks  himself  the  woodland  cell: 

Echo  faints  along  the  dell. 

The  poet  tries  the  wonted  strain. 

And  calls  the  drooping  Muse  again. 

And,  sunk  beneath  the  solar  blaze, 
Forget*  the  dreams  of  golden  days. 

Vain  Pleasure  yields,  and  longs  to  die ; 
Ambition’s  heaven- aspiring  eye 
Is  closed;  and  thro’  each  vein  that  flows 

All  Nature  feels  a dead  repose 

All  but  Love:  his  active  soul 
Nor  clime  nor  season  can  control. 

He  joys,  when  fervent  hours  invite. 

To  tread  the  paths  of  green  delight; 

To  bask  amid  the  summer  vales, 

And  languish  with  the  dying  gales. 

While  from  the  noontide  throne  of  day 
Prone  descends  the  streaming  ray. 

O 

Ode  to  Love. 

BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

Young  Love,  no  more  I sing  thy  praise, 
Thou  tyrant  of  my  early  days, 
Descending  with  ungenerous  art 
To  wound  a youth’s  unguarded  heart, 
Nor  seldom  wont  to  bring  with  thee 
Sleepless,  bleeding  Jealousy. 

Now  if,  thus  placed  beyond  thy  reach. 
What  fancy  prompts  or  books  can  teach 
With  curious  thirst  my  mind  enquires. 
And  the  pale  lamp  too  soon  expires  ; 
Now  on  my  brow  sit  thought  and  care. 
Laugh  at  thy  arts,  and  drive  thee  far. 
My  cautious  heart  denies  thee  room, 

Tho’  bold  with  solitude  thou  come. 

Or  when  I follow  thro’  the  shades 
Echo  and  Silence  sister  maids, 

And  every  Harmony  that  roves 
The  quiet  of  poetic  groves ; 
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If  the  blest  Muse  hath  sprinkled  me 
With  holy  drops  of  Castaly, 

With  thee  I pass  the  sportive  day 
And  with  thy  flames  securely  play, 
As  whilom  thou,  in  courts  above. 
Handling  the  fiery  bolts  of  Jove. 


The  Extravagant  Wish. 

A FRAGMENT. 

BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

Beauty  and  love  still  thro’ the  thorny  paths 
Of  science  I persue.  Hopes  of  my  youth, 

At  distance  seen,  they  lead  me  on  to  tasks 
Of  high  advenure.  Like  this  lamp  that  cheers 
My  midnight  studies,  and  dispels  the  gloom, 
They  cheer  the  labour  of  mine  early  days. 

To  gain  their  gifts,  if  fortune  must  be  gain’d, 
Fortune  to  seek  my  pride  wiilnot  refuse,  [flow, 
But  from  the  haunts  where  tears  repentant 
And  lewdness  riots  in  the  waste  of  youth, 

Far  be  my  steps ; nor  ever  let  me  tinge 
My'lips  too  deeply  with  the  juicy  grape. 

Still  be  my  mind,  on  serious  joys  intent. 
Scornful  of  those,  the  votaries  ofchance, [hours 
Who  fly  themselves,  and,  gaming,  waste  the 
Nor  envious  of  the  carle,  whose  slumb’rous 
head 

Leans  on  the  pillow  of  inglorious  ease. 

Yet  will  I not  neglect  to  win  the  praise 
Of  every  manly,  every  pleasing  art 
That  decks  th’ exterior,  and  the  soul  expands 
And  gains  an  easier  passage  to  the  fair : [scarf, 
Girt  with  the  belt-hung  sword  and  crimson 
To  march  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
To  pour  the  magic  sounds  of  eloquence, 
While  courts  and  senates  catch  them  as  they 
fall; 

To  lead  with  easy  step  the  airy  dance, 

And  graceful  in  the  minuet’s  mazes  move ; 

To  tune  the  voice,  to  breathe  the  melting 
flute, 

And  touch  the  string,  till  the  full  waving  tide 
Of  music  roll  upon  the  ravish’d  sense. 


Inscription. 

AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

Hebe  where  the  oak,  with  mighty  arms 
outspread, 

Lifts  his  romantic  arch  above  my  head, 


While  yet  each  gladdening  prospect  au- 
tumn yields, 

And  streams  a mellowing  lustre  o’er  the 
fields, 

While  fainter  gleams  theblue  horizon  bound, 
As  mild  and  pensive  evening  closes  round, 
Serenely  sheltered  from  the  gentle  shower. 
Here  let  me  sit,  and  muse  the  lonely  hour. 


Inscription. 

WRITTEN  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

BY 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

Fair  Cynthia,  shall  thy  radiance  fill  the  sky, 
Mark’d  by  the  glance  of  no  poetic  eye? 

And  shine  but  on  the  herds  that  widely  spread. 
Of  thee  unconscious  graze  the  dewy  mead? 
Or  to  the  silent  groves  and  quivering  streams. 
Borrowing  new  beauties  from  thy  modest 
beams? 

Or  brook  that  travels  the  deserted  vale. 
Answering  in  murmurs  the  sweet  nightingale? 

4f 

The  Gododin, 

A POEM  OF  THE  BATTLE  of  CATTRAETH, 

by  mmm, 

A WELSH  BARD  OF  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 
Translation  of  the  first  twenty  lines. 

The  Gododin,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Cattraeth,  contains- upwards  of 
900  lines,  and  is  the  oldest  Welsh  poem  extant, 
having  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  There  is  published  a complete 
translation  of  this  poem  by  the  Rev.  John  Will- 
iams Ab  Ithel,  M.A.  (Llandovery,  W.  Rees.) 

Lol  the  youth,  in  mind  a man, 

Daring  in  the  battle’s  van; 

See  the  splendid  warrior’s  speed 
On  his  fleet  and  thick-maned  steed, 

As  his  buckler,  beaming  wide. 

Decks  the  courser’s  slender  side. 

With  his  steel  of  spotless  mould, 

Ermined  vest  and  spurs  of  gold  ! 

Think  not,  youth,  that  e’er  from  me 
Hate  or  spleen  shall  flow  to'  thee; 

Nobler  deeds  thy  virtues  claim, 

Eulogy  and  tuneful  fame. 

Ah ! mnch  sooner  comes  thy  bier 
Than  thy  nuptial  feast,  I fear ; 

Ere  thou  mak’st  the  foe  to  bleed. 

Ravens  on  thy  corse  shall  feed. 

Owain,  lov’d  companion,  friend. 

To  birds  a prey — is  this  thy  end  I 
Tell  me,  steed,  on  what  sad  plain 
Thy  ill-fated  lord  was  slain. 
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THE  THREE  A.GES: 

BY  IOLO  GOCH. 

Three  times  the  age  of  an  alder  pole  are  judged  to  be  the  age  of  a dog: 
Thrice~the  age  of  a dog  makes  the  age  of  a horse: 

Thrice  the  age  of  a horse  makes  the  age  of  a man : 

Thrice  the  age  of  a man  makes  the  age  of  a stag; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a stag  makes  the  age  of  a hawk: 

Thrice  the  age  of  a hawk  makes  the  age  of  an  oak: 

An  oak’s  reputed  age,  when  three  times  told. 

Describes  the  tenure  of  the  land  I hold. 

♦ 

Translations  of  Welsh  Pennillion. 


Thou  dear  little  Gwen,  kindest  maiden  of  all. 

With  cheeks  fair  and  ruddy,  and  teeth  white  and  small, 
With  thy  blue  sparkling  eyes,  and  thy  eye-brows  so  bright, 
Ah,  how  1 would  love  thee,  sweet  girl,  if  I might  I 


Heavy  is  lead  and  so  is  stone, 

So  is  his  heart  that  lives  alone; 

But  heavier  far  it  is,  they  tell, 

To  say  to  her  one  loves, — farewell. 

The  birds  delight  upon  the  spray, 

And  lambs  on  clover-meads  to  play; 
For  me,  at  summer’s  noon  I love 
To  muse  in  peace  within  the  grove. 

Blessings  to  that  hour  belong, 

When,  erst  a youth,  my  merry  strain 
Join’d  the  cuckoo’s  jocund  song, 

Near  to  the  grove  on  yonder  plain. 


Fair  words  have  often  met  my  ear, 

Fair  words  from  him  I loved  ’fore  any; 
Fair  words  do  wond’rous  well  appear, 
But  such,  alas,  have  cheated  many. 

How  dear  to  me  thy  sparkling  eyesl 
Quick-silver  in  them  surely  lies; 

Within  thy  head  they  play,  I ween. 

Like  twinkling  stars  in  nights  serene. 

Gentle,  gentle,  gentle  woman  I 
Where  she  loveth  gentle  ever ! 

Where  her  heart  first  turneth  to  man. 
There  her  fondness  cooleth  never. 


Yon  vessel  see,  with  sails  so  gay, 
Steering  to  Erin’s  isle  her  way; 
Grant  her  success,  ye  Powers  above, 
For  with  her  sails  my  own  true  love. 


Ode  on  the  death  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Picton. 

BY  THE 

REV.  DAVID  ROWLAND. 

O wake  the  lyre,  ye  minstrels  hoar, 

The  deep-ton’d  strings  of  sorrow  sweep ; 
For  Cambria’s  hero  is  no  more. 

Around  his  tomb  her  daughters  weep. 

Weep  on  ye  forms  angelic, — pour 
A flood  of  tears  upon  that  tomb; 

A mightier  warrior  ye  deplore 
Than  any  son  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

6 


There’s  no  one  now  for  love  enquires, 
There’s  none  a tender  maid  desires ; 
In  every  place  both  great  and  small 
For  money  only  seek  at  all. 


Brave  Picton,  son  of  Victory, 

His  life-blood  shed  this  realm  to  save, 

The  arm  that  set  all  Europe  free, 

Lies  nerveless  in  the  clay- cold  grave. 

He  left  the  world  a legacy, 

Peace  profound  and  prospects  bright; 

His  work  achieved,  his  soul  burst  free. 
And  wing’d  her  way  to  realms  of  light. 

Who  can  recount  each  daring  deed. 

The  feats  of  valour  he  perform’d : 

The  hosts  he  chac’d  with  eagle-speed, 

The  battles  gain’d,  the  forts  he  storm’d? 
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His  deeds  shall  swell  the  trump  of  fame, 
Worth  from  honour  who  can  sever? 

He  died — but  left  a deathless  name, 

In  glory’s  blaze  ’twill  live  for  ever. 

♦ 

Translation  of  Welsh  Triban- 
au  (Triplets). 

The  editor  of  the  “Cambro  Briton”  says,  “The 
following  Translations  will  serve  to  give  the 
English  reader  a faint,  though,  perhaps,  but  a 
faint,  idea  of  the  Welsh  Tribanau,  which  are 
most  of  them,  like  these,  remarkable  for  their 
quaintness,  as  well  as  for  the  epigrammatic 
point  in  which  they  terminate.” 

No  cheat  it  is  to  cheat  the  cheater, 

No  treason  to  betray  the  traitor, 

Nor  is  it  theft,  I’m  not  deceiving, 

To  thieve  from  him  who  lives  by  thieving. 

Three  things  there  are  that  ne’er  stand  still ; 
A pig  upon  a liigh-topt  hill, 

A snail  the  naked  stones  among, 

And  Tom  the  Miller’s  rattling  tongue. 

Three  things  ’tis  difficult  to  scan; 

The  day,  an  aged  oak,  and  man: 

The  day  is  long,  the  oak  is  hollow. 

And  man — he  is  a two  fac’d  fellow. 

O 

Metheglin. 

The  juice  of  bees,  not  Bacchus,  here  behold, 
Which  British  bards  were  wont  to  quaff  of  old; 
The  berries  of  the  grape  with  furies  swell, 

But  in  the  honeycomb  the  graces  dwell. 

O 

Seven  Qualities, 

THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  POSSESSED  BY  A 
GENTLEMAN. 

To  he  a bard  at  his  table: 

To  be  a lamb  in  his  chamber: 

To  be  a hermit  in  his  church  : 

To  be  a peacock  on  the  highway  : 

To  be  wise  in  his  discourse : 

To  be  a lion  in  the  field : 

To  be  an  instructor  in  his  house. 

<> 

The  Mountain  Bard  to  his 

NATIVE  LAND. 

Cymru,  how  I hail  thy  name, 

How  I prize  thy  ancient  fame, 

How  I love  to  catch  the  sound, 

Straying  o’er  thy  magic  ground. 


Where  immortal  music  dwells, 

Nursed  among  thy  rocks  and  dells; 

Where  the  holy  awen  ever 

Teems  with  strains,  that  perish  never, 

As  within  thy  tuneful  haunts 
Stili  the  ’raptured  minstrel  chaunts : 
Emblem  of  his  gifted  sires, 

Glowing  erst  with  quenchless  fires, 

Type  of  bards,  that  yet  shall  be,— 

Heirs  of  thy  old  minstrelsy. 

Cymru  ! as  my  days  decline, 

May  such  favour’d  lot  be  mine. 

Near  some  lonely  mountain  stream 
Thus  to  chaunt  my  bardic  theme, 

Thus  my  social  harp  to  ply. 

Thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 

« 

The  Epitaph  at  Caerwys. 

Though  now,  beneath  this  mound  op- 
press’d, 

My  ashes,  gentle  pilgrim,  rest. 

Still  from  their  cells  they  shall  ascend, 
Corrupt  to  incorruption  tend, 

When  to  the  host  of  earth  is  given 
The  summons  of  the  trump  of  heaven. 
Then  shall  they  hail,  with  joy,  the  skies, 
As  from  this  house  of  death  they  rise, 

To  glory  mounting  where  they  paint 
As  one  the  seraph  and  the  saint. 

0 

The  Marriage  Ceremonies 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

BY  THE  LATE 

REV.  EBENEZER  WILLIAMS,  M.A. 

The  ancient  Druids,  whose  opinions  are  so 
little  known,  and  whose  ceremonies  and  rel- 
igious rites  are  at  present  so  imperfectly 
understood,  never  displayed  their  attention 
to  the  exigencies  of  society  and  to  the  con- 
veniencies  of  private  life,  in  a more  laudable 
manner,  than  in  the  institutions  which  they 
introduced  respecting  the  matrimonial  union 
of  the  sexes.  For,  though  we  have  not  a 
correct  account  of  the  whole  of  their  doctrines 
and  established  ceremonies,  partial  tradition 
and  local  customs  have  preserved  a sufficient 
specimen  of  them  to  enable  an  attentive  ob- 
server to  form  a general  idea  of  their  ultimate 
intentions.  The  customs  still  prevalent  at  the 
celebration  of  marriage,  and  the  more  ancient 
observances  recorded  in  old  manuscripts,  or 
handed  down  by  tradition,  give  a favourable 
view  of  the  policy  and  address  of  the  original 
legislators  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  afford  very 
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flattering1  proofs  of  their  wisdom,  and  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  order  to 
render  a state  powerful,  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation is  the  favourite  object  of  every  pru- 
dent government.  And  to  encourage  wed- 
lock appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  feasible 
methods  of  increasing  the  popular  stores  of  a 
state,  and  of  repairing  the  losses  occasioned 
by  epidemical  diseases  and  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  war.  Accordingly  among  the  Celtic 
tribes,  nothing  more  was  required  in  the 
candidates  for  matrimonial  happiness,  than 
such  a conduct  and  such  a deportment  in 
their  respective  stations,  as  should  render 
them  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged. 
Industrious  habits,  a sober  disposition,  and 
an  amiable  temper,  rendered  wealth  and 
domestic  felicity  attainable  by  the  meanest 
individual.  For  no  sooner  had  a youth 
of  good  character  secured  the  affections 
of  a female  of  his  own  rank  and  of  fair  repu- 
tation, and  no  sooner  had  he  expressed  a wish 
to  be  matrimonially  united  to  her,  than  some 
respectable  personages,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  principal  chieftains  in  the  tribe  to  which 
he  appertained,  espoused  his  cause,  exerted 
their  influence,  and  bad  recourse  to  the  most 
effectual  methods  of  securing  a general  at- 
tendance of  their  retainers  at  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage,  and  of  raising  by  means  of 
easy  contributions  such  a sum  as  might  prove 
sufficient  to  establish  the  young  couple  in  a 
situation  likely  to  render  their  future  life 
comfortable  and  above  the  reach  of  indigence. 
To  ensure  a numerous  attendance  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  games  and  athletic 
sports  were  instituted,  and  prizes  of  consider- 
able value  were  promised  to  victors ; and  to 
render  the  contributions  made  on  these  oc- 
casions as  liberal  as  possible,  it  was  obligatory 
on  the  youthful  couple  or  their  patrons,  to 
make  an  adequate  return,  whenever,  on  sim- 
ilar occasions,  such  return  should  be  required. 
In  consequence  of  these  beneficial  institu- 
tions, the  youths  of  the  country  were  induced 
frequently  to  appear  in  mixed  assemblies, 
and  to  engage  in  manly  exercises,  which 
softened  their  manners,  and  gradually  pre- 
pared them  for  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of 
war;  while,  by  these  popular  customs,  they 
were  led  easily  and  imperceptibly  to  confer 
on  their  neighbours  and  fellow-countrymen 
such  benefits  and  friendly  favours  as  might, 
when  repaid  on  similar  occasions,  contribute 
to  their  own  comfort.  When  the  nuptial  day 
was  fixed,  the  first  care  was  to  commission 
an  eloquent  messenger  to  visit  the  neighbour- 


ing castles,  and  invite  the  resident  warriors 
and  their  attendants  to  the  wedding.  And 
in  more  peaceful  days,  the  rural  villages 
were  traversed,  and  a general  invitation  was 
given  to  the  ruddy  and  cheerful  inhabitants 
to  form  a part  of  the  company  on  the  festive 
occasion.  The  Bidder,  in  former  times,  was 
a person  of  a respectable  and  popular  char- 
acter, possessed  of  much  eloquence,  consider- 
able talents,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 

mirth  and  rustic  humour. 

* • * • 

At  the  castles  of  the  principal  chieftains 
his  constant  ambition  was  to  arrive  just  at 
dinner  time , when  the  lord  and  his  retainers 
were  found  assembled  in  the  great  hall,  in 
high  spirits;  when  rattling  his  Baton  against 
the  floor  to  procure  attention,  and  dropping 
a graceful  bow,  he  began  his  harangue, 
“ Cennad  gwahoddwr,  a gwahoddwr  hefyd, 
at  wr  y Ty,  a gwraig  y Ty , a phawb  o’r 
Tylwyth,”  &c.  There  was  generally  a pre- 
scribed form  adapted  to  these  purposes,  but 
the  orator  indulged  in  occasional  deviations 
from  the  beaten  track,  displaying  his 
talents  in  mirthful  sallies,  and  humorous 
parodies  on  celebrated  passages  from  favour- 
ite authors.  If  the  parties  were  of  the  lower 
order  in  society,  he  gave  their  pedigree  with 
affected  gravity,  drew  up  a mock  history  of 
their  exploits,  and  of  their  brave  and  gener- 
ous, actions;  expatiated  on  their  personal 
excellencies,  and  on  the  good  qualities  of 
their  ancestors,  descanted  on  the  joys  of 
matrimony,  and  the  miseries  of  celibacy ; 
and  when  he  imagined  he  had  succeeded  in 
putting  his  audience  into  good  humour,  he 
returned  with  great  address  to  his  subject, 
applied  himself  successively  to  the  principal 
persons  present,  and  endeavoured  to  extract 
a promise  from  them,  which,  when  obtained, 
was  regularly  entered  in  his  tablets.  His 
reputation  as  an  orator,  and  his  reward  as  a 
Bidder,  depended  on  the  success  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  on  the  number  of  promises 
which  he  obtained.  When  his  oration  was 
closed,  the  Hirlas,  or  silver-tipped  Horn, 
was  put  into  his  hands  foaming  with  ale,  or 
sparkling  with  mead.  He  thanked  his  audi- 
ence for  their  friendly  attention,  drank  their 
healths,  and,  with  a bow,  modestly  retired. 
On  the  morning  of  the  nuptial  day  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  privately  attended  by  their 
particular  friends,  repaired  to  church  at  an 
early  hour,  when  the  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed, and  their  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  dom- 
estic happiness  inserted  in  the  usual  records. 
On  their  return,  the  bride  and . bridegroom 
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separated,  and  repaired  to  the  mansions  of 
their  respective  friends.  In  the  great  hall 
they  made  their  appearance,  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  their  visitors.  Consider- 
able address  was  requisite,  iu  order  to  recol- 
lect the  names,  and  make  proper  inquiries 
after  the  families  of  each  particular  visitor; 
and  when  the  youth  or  the  inexperience  of 
the  bride  or  bridegroom  rendered  them  un- 
equal to  the  task,  they  were  assisted  by 
friends  of  maturer  years,  who  refreshed 
their  memories,  and  guiding  their  erring 
judgments.  The  names  of  the  visitors  were 
entered  by  a proper  person  in  a book  provid- 
ed for  the  occasion,  that,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  visit  might  be  returned,  and 
the  amount  of  whatever  compliment  they 
left,  might  be  faithfully  restored  whenever  it 
should  appear  to  be  required.  The  tokens  of 
friendship,  or  of  neighbourly  benevolence, 
which  they  determined  to  bestow,  were 
deposited  in  a large  silver  dish  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

» » * » 

The  parents  and  relations  of  the  newly- 
married  couple  attended  to  testify  their  ap- 
probation of  the  gifts  that  were  presented.; 
gifts  consisting  not  of  luxurious  delicacies,  or 
bridal  ornaments,  but  of  oxen,  horses  trained 
to  war,  shields,  swords,  and  ashen  spears 
pointed  with  polished  iron,  &c.  Their  con- 
gratulations on  the  happy  marriage  being 
made,  and  their  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
Hymen  being  presented,  the  company  suc- 
cessivly  retired  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where,  when  the  parties  were  opulent, 
seasonable  refreshments  were  provided,  and 
where  the  fascinating  powers  of  music  were 
essayed.  The  harp  and  the  viol  have  always 
been  deenjed  favourite  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Welsh  ; its  melodious  sounds, 
its  energetic  expression,  and  its  aptitude  for 
accompaniments,  rendered  the  former  very 
acceptable  on  these  festive  occasions.  Ac- 
companying the  harp  or  viol  with  the  voice 
in  the  choice  compositions  of  the  bards — 
singing  pieces  of  music  in  four  parts,  and  in 
full  harmony — formed,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  the  principal  occupation  of  those, 
who,  from  years  or  feeble  habits  of  body, 
were  incapable  of  displaying  their  strength 
or  agility  in  manlier  exercises. 

“Weddings,  in  many  parts  of  Wales,  are 
still  conducted  in  a somewhat  similar  man- 
ner : the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  attend  at  the  wedding,  and 
give  the  bride  such  gifts  as  they  may  think 
proper.  The  evening  of  the  day  is  mostly 
spent  in  a very  merry  manner.” 


The  Bard  of  Glendallj 

THE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 

(FROM  “WARD’S  MtSCBLLANY.”) 

The  earliest  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
were  striking  the  highest  parts  of  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  when  a 
small  band  of  warriors,  the  unconquered 
descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  Britain, 
were  seen  crowding  together  round  an 
aged  man,  whose  long  white  beard  and 
coarse  mantle  that  hung  down  to  his 
knees,  together  with  a harp  which  a youth 
held  before  him,  betokened  him  to  be  one 
of  the  Welsh  minstrels,  whose  stirring 
strains  had  so  roused  and  animated  the 
spirits  of  their  countrymen  against  their 
blood-thirsty  Saxon  oppressors,  that  all 
the  mighty  and  concentrated  power  of 
Edward  had  been  unable  to  subdue  their 
indomitable  courage.  The  spot  where 
they  assembled  was  a natural  hollow  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  surrounded 
on  all  sides  that,  from  below,  no  one 
could  perceive  them;  and  to  this  place 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  myrmidons 
of  their  invader.  They  were  the  remnant 
of  a band  which  had  escaped  from  the 
battle  in  which  Llewelyn  lost  his  country 
and  his  life,  and  had  now  assembled  in 
that  well-known  spot  to  meet  the  old  man 
to  whom  they  looked  up  with  a supersti- 
tious kind  of  reverence.  He  was  the  bard 
of  Glendall,  and  the  last  of  his  race.  The 
harp  which  he  took  in  his  hand  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations,  and  its  prophetic  notes  were 
often  listened  to  with  breathless  attention, 
by  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tach a sacred  character  to  the  office  which 
the  bards  assumed. 

As  he  swept  the  strings  with  a tremul- 
ous hand,  every  voice  was  hushed;  and 
the  men,  leaning  on  their  swords,  retained 
their  breathing,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon 
him.  A few  wild  notes  preluded  the 
burden  of  his  song,  and  sad  and  mournful 
were  they  as  the  voice  of  the  autumn 
winds.  The  spirit  of  sadness  shook  her 
darkened  wing  over  the  old  man’s  soul, 
as  he  sung  of  the  desolations  of  the  land, 
of  the  burning  home  of  the  captive,  and  of 
the  oppression  of  the  enslaved.  The 
hearts  of  the  men  were  faint  within  them 
as  the  harp  breathed  forth  its  melancholy 
musings;  and  their  anguished  souls  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  the  emotions  that 
arose,  and  to  hide  from  each  other’s  ob- 
servation the  feelings  that  struggled  for 
expression.  Yet  might  an  aged  warrior 
be  seen  who  had  beheld  his  sons  fall  be- 
side him  in  the  field,  like  noble  trees  be- 
neath the  woodman’s  stroke,  down  whose 
cheek  the  big  tear  rolled  in  silence.  The 
scions  of  his  house,  one  by  one,  had  de- 
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patted,  and  he  stood  like  an  oak  of  the 
forest  deprived  of  its  branches — naked 
and  alone.  Some  had  seen  the  friends  of 
their  bosom,  the  brothers  of  their  home, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  sink  in  death; 
and  of  that  gallant  band  which  surrounded 
Llewelyn  on  the  ill-fated  morning  of  bat- 
tle, few  saw  the  descending  sun  fling  his 
last  beams  on  the  field  of  carnage,  and 
light  up,  with  a fearful  gleam,  the  broken 
armour  of  the  slain. 

The  bard  raised  his  head  from  his  breast, 
on  which  he  had  suffered  it  to  fall  after  he 
had  sung  of  his  bleeding  country,  and, 
with  fixed  attention,  appeared  as  if  listen- 
ing to  a distant  sound.  All  were  mute 
as  death  ; every  eye  was  turned  towards 
him,  watching  his  movements;  some  gazed 
upon  him  with  awe,  as  if  he  were  holding 
communion  with  unseen  spirits,  who  were 
revealing  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
Again  he  took  the  harp ; his  hand  ran 
swiftly  across  the  chords,  and  he  struck  in- 
to the  wild  and  enthusiastic  war-song  of  the 
Welsh.  As  he  played,  his  eye  seemed  rivet- 
ted  upon  a distantpart  of  the  mountain  ; and 
as  he  gazed  long  and  fixedly  in  that  dir- 
ection, the  eyes  of  his  auditors  involuntar- 
ily turned  towards  the  spot  he  was  con- 
templating. They  looked  not  long  before 
an  object  appeared  that  called  forth  a cry 
from  every  lip,  while,  in  a moment,  their 
swords  glittered  in  the  beams  of  the  risen 
sun.  The  well-known  standard  of  Ed- 
ward was  seen  waving  on  an  eminence  at 
no  great  distance,  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  spot  where  the  bard  and  the  warriors 
were  assembled.  Their  place  of  retreat 
had  been  discovered,  and  a party  of  the 
enemy  had  been  sent  to  dislodge  them. 
It  was  the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  as  they 
wound  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  that  had 
struck  on  the  year  of  the  old  man,  when 
the  last  notes  of  his  song  had  died  away 
among  the  caves  of  the  mountain. 

By  a circuitous  route,  the  diminished 
band  of  Llewelyn  arrived  to  within  a short 
distance  of  the  spot  where  the  English 
soldiers  stood.  It  was  a small  plain  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  that  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  the  combatants  to  meet  on  pretty 
equal  terms;  at  one  end,  the  ground  rose 
abruptly  towards  the  higher  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  on  a ledge  near  this  stood 
the  bard,  his  white  beard  waving  in  the 
wind,  his  tall  majestic  form  appearing  in 
outline  against  the  sky,  and  his  gestures 
indicating  the  high-born  purposes  of  his 
soul.  Before  him  was  the  small  plain 
where  the  rival  warriors  stood  meditating 
death;  behind  him  a fearful  precipice, 
whose  awful  depth  was  unbroken,  save 
by  jutting  pieces  of  rock,  and  the  decayed 
stumps  of  trees  that  had  once  waved  over 
the  frowning  gulf  below.  Any  one  unac- 
customed to  such  scenes,  and  unused  to 


the  daring  exploits  of  mountaineers,  would 
have  shuddered  only  to  look  over  that 
natural  wall;  but  the  bard  remained  firm 
and  fearless,  evincing  no  more  emotion 
than  if  he  had  been  standing  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  beautiful  vales. 

He  struck  the  harp,  and,  with  a loud 
shout,  his  little  party  rushed  on  their  in- 
vaders. Twice  did  the  aged  chief  of  Mor- 
ven  contest  with  the  leader  of  the  enemy, 
and  twice  were  they  separated  in  the  tu- 
mult. Eight  of  the  English  lay  extended 
on  the  ground,  when  another  detachment 
of  twenty  appeared,  whose  presence  great- 
ly inspirited  their  comrades  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  fight.  The  Welsh  war- 
riors, repulsed  by  the  fresh  assailants,  lost 
the  advantage  they  had  at  first  obtained, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  more  of  the 
enemy  caused  them  for  a moment  to 
waver.  Glendall,  who,  from  his  elevated 
situation,  saw  all  that  was  passing,  per- 
ceived the  panic  that  had  seized  them,  and 
the  notes  of  the  war-song  again  rose  on 
the  air,  and  were  heard  clear  and  distinct, 
even  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  combatants 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  But  the 
band  of  the  Britor.s,  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, was  gradually  diminshed.  They 
fought  long  and  desperately  : yet,  nerved 
as  they  were  to  the  conflict  by  a recollec- 
tion of  their  undeserved  calamities,  and 
by  their  deadly  hatred  of  their  Saxon  op- 
pressors; proud  and  indomitable  as  were 
their  spirits,  and  high-souled  and  lofty  as 
was  their  courage,  they  could  not  resist  a 
force  so  unequal;  and,  one  by  one,  these 
heroic  defenders  of  their  country  sunk 
beneath  the  swords  of  their  victorious 
invaders. 

As  the  bard  saw  the  warriors  fall,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  he  raised  the  death- 
song  of  the  brave,  and  chanted,  to  the 
funeral  music  of  his  harp,  the  requiem  of 
the  departed  spirits,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  mournful  strain,  remained  mo- 
tionless on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  He 
had  not  failed  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
leader  of  the  English  party,  who,  well 
knowing  the  power  which  his  race  posses- 
sed over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
what  a pitch  of  lofty  and  daring  enthus- 
iasm they  were  capable  of  elevating  the 
souls  of  those  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  their  influence,  and  acting  upon  the  or- 
ders of  his  master,  commanded  some  of 
his  men  to  advance  and  seize  him.  The 
cruel  severity  of  Edward  to  the  bards  of 
Wales,  when  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  that  country,  cannot  be  justified.  Such 
men  as  they  deserved,  at  the  hands  of  a 
proud  and  valiant  enemy,  a far  different 
fate;  the  lofty  courage  and  heroic  con- 
stancy they  displayed,  ought  to  have 
claitned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
their  fortunate  victor;  nor  should  he  have 
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been  wanting  in  the  exhibition  of  clemen- 
cy even  towards  an  enemy  whose  patriot- 
ic conduct  evinced  the  true  nobility  of 
soul.  But  we  forget  we  are  writing  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  correcter  and 
more  generous  ideas  are  entertained  of 
those  who,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  are  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  soldiers,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  captain,  began  to  advance 
towards  the  old  man.  To  accomplish  his 
capture,  however,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  approach  him  from  above  the 
place  where  he  then  stood;  and  this  they 
lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  do.  Glendall 
perceived  their  object,  and  determined  to 
prevent  them  from  making  him  their  cap- 
tive. Another  stern  purpose  seized  his 
soul,  and  his  dark  eye  flashed  with  terri- 
ble lustre  as  he  gazed  on  his  approaching 
enemies,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  he  resolv- 
ed should  perish  with  him. 

The  bard,  though  far  advanced  in  years, 
was  yet  a man  of  powerful  strength;  and 
his  gigantic  stature,  and  strong  muscular 
powers,  made  the  soldiers  watch  with 
wary  eye  his  every  movement,  as  they 
drew  near  to  seize  him.  He  took  the 
harp  that  had  rested  before  him,  and  which 
had  so  long  been  the  companion  of  his 
wanderings,  and  lightly  touched  one 
string;  and  as  it  woke  with  a soft  and 
melancholy  sound,  lifting  it  high  above 
his  head,  he  whirled  it  into  the  deep  abyss 
below.  This  done,  he  again  relapsed  into 
apparent  unconsciousness. 

The  foremost  of  the  party  to  whom  was 
committed  the  dangerous  charge  of  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  person  of  the  old 
man,  advanced  to  within  three  paces  of 
the  place  where  he  stood.  Still, their  victim 
seemed  unmoved,  betraying  neither  signs 
of  fear,  nor  of  consciousness  that  any  one 
was  nigh.  His  white  beard  waved  in  the 
wind,,  and  his  tall  proud  figure  stood  erect 
and  motionless  as  a statue.  For  a mo- 
ment the  advancing  soldiers  stopped  to 
regard  the  singular  being  that  presented 
himself  before  them;  and  as  they  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  ledge  of  the  rock,  and 
beheld  the  dark  and  tremendous  gulf  be- 
low, their  hearts  sickened  with  terror  at 
the  dizzy  sight.  Recovering  from  their 
momentary  stupor,  they  drew  nearer,  and 
the  foremost  soldier  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  seize  the  arm  of  the  bard.  It  was  his 
last  act.  Starting  from  his  temporary 
trance,  Glendall,  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  seized  his  enemy  by  the  belt,  and 
tightening  his  arms  by  his  own  giant  pres- 
sure, lifted  him  up  to  the  place  on  which 
he  stood,  and  held  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  infant  of  a day,  over  the  awful  chasm. 
One  simultaneous  shriek  of  horror  rose 
from  the  lips  of  all  his  comrades  as  they  I 
saw  him*  for  a moment,  suspended  over  | 


the  unknown  depth,  and  then,  as  the  harp- 
er loosed  his  grasp  from  the  doomed  and 
ill-fated  man,  pass  with  fearful  velocity 
down  into  the  abyss  below.  One  wild  cry 
alone  was  heard  from  the  unfortunate 
victim,  as  he  felt  the  strong  hand  of  the 
bard  shake  him  off,  and  the  depth  into 
which  he  had  fallen  gave  forth  no  other 
voice  or  sound. 

The  men  who  had  thus  beheld  the  sud- 
den destruction  of  their  companion,  started 
back  with  terror  and  alarm ; there  were 
four  of  them,  yet  none  dared  to  approach 
the  lone  old  man.  That  shriek  which  had 
arisen  from  the  lips  of  the  devoted  soldier 
still  rung  in  their  ears,  and  their  spirits 
quailed  at  grappling  with  such  a destruct- 
ive enemy.  A spell  seemed  cast  around, 
and  a deep-breathing  shudder  passed 
through  all  their  frames  as  they  looked 
upon  the  sternly-triumphant  features  of 
the  bard,  who  stood  in  the  same  appar- 
ently listless  attitude  as  if  subtilely  wait- 
ing for  the  approach  of  the  other  victims. 

The  officer  who  had  commanded  the 
party  during  the  late  assault,  had  watched 
the  movements  of  his  men  as  they  march- 
ed to  execute  his  orders,  and  had  seen, 
with  dismay,  the  terrible  revenge  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  one  of  them  by  their 
bold  and  vindictive  enemy.  He  perceived 
their  hesitation  to  advance,  lest  the  same 
end  should  await  them ; for  the  ledge  of 
the  rock  of  which  Glendall  had  possessed 
himself  was  so  narrow,  that  more  than 
two  were  not  able  to  stand;  and,  as  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  must 
be  approached  was  the  tremendous  preci- 
pice, it  would  be  a fearful  contest  of  per- 
sonal strength  between  the  assailant  and 
the  assaulted;  and  from  this  all  the  men 
shrank  with  the  utmost  dread.  The  officer 
remembered  the  strict  injunctions  which 
had  been  laid  upon  him,  that  he  should 
not  suffer  any  of  the  bards  to  escape  from 
his  hands,  or  elude  his  pursuit;  and  as 
one  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  he  well 
knew  the  frown  of  anger  would  darken 
the  haughty  brow  of  Edward,  should  he 
fail  in  accomplishing  his  mission.  He 
joined  his  men,  and  commanded  them  to 
follow  him  closely,  as  he  advanced  to- 
wards Glendall  to  make  him  prisoner. 
The  bard  withdrew  his  glance  from  the 
rock  on  which  it  had  rested,  and  surveyed 
the  approaching  party  with  a keen  and 
flashing  eye;  he  planted  his  foot  firmly  on 
his  resting  place,  stood  with  the  resolute 
air  of  a man  who  had  determined  to  con- 
test for  victory,  and  then  awaited  in  calm- 
ness the  nearer  advance  of  his  foes.  They 
came,  treading  closely^n  the  footsteps  of 
their  leader,  and  eyeing  carefully  the  sin- 
gular being  before  them,  as  he  stood  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  cool  and 
undaunted.  Th#  officer  first  drew  nigh; 
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and  as,  for  a moment,  his  eye  glanced 
from  the  giddy  and  unprotected  height  in- 
to the  deep  and  yawning  abyss,  his  brain 
reeled  at  the  sight;  but,  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  pointed  his  sword  at  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Britons,  ordered  him 
to  surrender.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  Glendall-^as  he  regarded  his 
enemy  with  a proud  and  scornful  look — 
to  wrap  a part  of  bis  long  dark  cloak 
around  one  of  his  hands,  and  turn  aside 
the  glittering  weapon,  and  with  the  other 
to  grasp  the  throat  of  his  hated  adversary. 
The  sword  sprung  from  the  hand  that 
held  it,  and  fell  flashing  in  the  sunlight 
down  the  precipice;  and  the  harper,  dis- 
engaging his  arm  from  his  cloak,  entwined 
it  round  the  waist  of  his  victim,  and,  for  a 
moment,  they  struggled  together  on  that 
fearful  brink.  The  soldiers  looked  on  as 
men  paralysed  with  fear;  they  moved  not, 
they  spake  not,  until  they  saw  the  bard, 
with  a sudden  burst  of  strength,  move 
their  leader — who  was  himself  a tall  and 
powerful  man — from  his  balance,  and 
throw  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
dragging  with  him  to  destruction  his  ill- 
fated  enemy.  Then  a wild  and  dreadful 
cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  lip,  which 
the  echoes  of  the  mountain  prolonged, 
and  which  scared  the  eagle  that  towered 
above  them  in  his  airy  flight. 

The  soldiers  descended  by  a circuitous 
route  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  from  the 
summit  of  which  Glendall  had  precipit- 
ated himself  with  his  victim,  and,  arriving 
there,  found  the  bodies  of  the  three  men, 
mangled  and  lifeless.  On  the  features  of 
the  bard  sat  the  same  proud  and  contempt- 
uous expression  they  exhibited  when  he 
watched  the  approach  of  his  last  victim. 
Not  a muscle  betrayed  any  signs  of  pain  ; 
his  lips  were  compressed,  but  more  in 
determined  resolution  than  in  agony,  for 
his  stern  and  destructive  purpose  seemed 
to  have  banished  all  consideration  of  self 
from  his  mind.  Very  near  him  lay  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  harp:  its  strings, 
which  his  fingers  had  so  often  waked  into 
music  and  life,  were  all  broken;  he  who 
had  borne  it  would  no  more  raise  the  song 
in  the  halls  of  the  mighty;  and  it  was 
fitting  that  its  sweet  voice  should  be  si- 
lent, when  sunk  in  death  its  high-souled 
possessor, — the  only  descendant  of  an 
honoured  house,  and  the  last  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  race. 

♦ 

The  Legend  of  Pimlimmon. 

The  five  sister  Fountain-Nymphs  of  Pim- 
limmon agreed,  one  summer  evening,  to  start 
early  the  next  morning,  and  visit  their  Father 
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Ocean.  Vaga  (the  Wye)  by  strictly  observ- 
ing the  agreement,  was  enabled  to  meander 
through  a more  extensive  tract  of  beautiful 
country  than  her  sisters.  Sabrina  (the  Sev- 
ern) starting  somewhat  later,  could  not  in- 
dulge in  so  many  deviations,  while  perform- 
her  journey;  yet  was  enabled  to  traverse  a 
fine  region,  on  her  way  to  the  sea.  Rhydol, 
awaking  still  later,  was  constrained  to  take 
a shorter  course : and  the  other  two  Fountain- 
Nymphs,  by  sleeping  longer  still,  were  com- 
pelled to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  and 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  an  extended 
excursion. 

^ 

The  Immoveable  Covenant. 

BY 

HUGH  HUGHES. 

TKANSLATED  BY 

THE  REV.  D.  L.  PUXJHE. 

Ye  cloud  piercing  mountains  so  mighty, 
Whose  age  is  the  age  of  the  sky ; 

No  cold  blasts  of  winter  affright  ye, 

Nor  heats  of  the  summer  defy; 

You’ve  witness’d  the  world’s  generations 
Succeeding  like  waves  on  the  sea ; 

The  deluge  you  saw,  when  doom’d  nations 
In  vain  to  your  summits  would  flee. 

You  challenge  the  pyramids  lasting 
That  rolling  millenniums  survive ; 

Fierce  whirlwinds,  and  thunderbolts  blasting, 
And  oceans  with  tempests  alive! 

But  lo!  there’s  a day  fast  approaching 
Which  shall  your  foundations  reveal, — 
The  powers  of  heaven  will  be  shaking, 

And  earth  like  a drunkard  shall  reel  1 

Proud  Idris,  and  Snowdon  so  tow’ring, 

Ye  now  will  be  skipping  like  lambs; 

The  Alps  will,  by  force  overpow’ring 
Propell’d,  be  disporting  like  rams  I 
The  breath  of  Jehovah  will  hurl  you — 

Aloft  in  the  air  you  shall  leap : 

Your  crash,  like  his  thunders  who’ll  whirl  you, 
Shall  bend  with  the  roars  of  the  deep. 

All  ties,  and  strong-holds,  with  their  powers. 
Shall,  water-like,  melting  be  found ; 
Earth’s  palaces,  temples,  and  towers, 

Shall  then  be  all  dash’d  to  the  ground  : 
But  were  this  great  globe  plung’d  for  ever 
In  seas  of  oblivion,  or  prove 
Untrue  to  its  orbit,  yet  never. 

My  God,  will  thy  covenant  move! 
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The  skies,  as  if  kindling1  with  ire  and 
Resentment,  will  pour  on-  this  ball 
A deluge  of  sulphurous  fire,  and 
Consume  its  doom’d  elements  all ! 

But  though  heaven  and  earth  will  be  passing 
Away  on  time’s  Saturday  eve ; 

The  covenant- bonds,  notwithstanding, 

Are  steadfast  to  all  that  believe! 

1 see — but  no  longer  deriding — 

The  sinner  with  gloom  on  his  brow: 

He  cries  to  the  mountains  to  hide  him, 

But  nothing  can  shelter  him  now ! 

He  raves— all  but  demons  reject  him  I— 

But  not  so  the  Christian  so  pure; 

The  covenant-arms  will  protect  him, 

In  these  he’ll  be  ever  secure  I 

Thus  fixed,  while  his  triumphs  unfolding, 
Enrapture  his  bosom  serene; 

In  sackcloth  the  heavens  he’s  beholding, 

And  nature  dissolving  is  seen; 

He  mounts  to  the  summits  of  glory, 

And  joins  with  the  harpers  above, 

Whose  theme  is  sweet  Calvary’s  story— 

The  issue  of  covenant  love. 

Methinks,  after  ages  unnumber’d 
Have  roll’d  in  eternity’s  flight, 

I see  him,  by  myriads  surrounded, 

Enrob’d  in  the  garments  of  light; 

And  shouting  o’er  this  world’s  cold  ashes — 

“ Thy  covenant,  my  God,  still  remains: 

No  tittle  or  jot  away  passes, 

And  thus  it  my  glory  sustains.” 

Ke  asks,  as  around  him  he  glances, 

“Ye  sov’reigns  and  princes  so  gay, 

Where  are  your  engagements  and  pledges? 

Where  are  they— where  are  they  do-day? 
Where  are  all  the  covenants  sacred 
That  mortals  with  mortals  e’er  made?” 

A silent  voice  whispers, — “ Departed — 

’Tis  long  since  their  records  did  fade!” 

I hear  him  again,  while  he’s  winging 
His  flight  through  the  realms  of  the  sky, 
Th’  immoveable  covenant  singing 
With  voice  so  melodious  and  high 
That  all  the  bright  mountains  celestial 
Are  dancing,  as  thrill’d  with  delight: 

Too  lofty  for  visions  terrestial — 

He  vanishes  now  from  my  sight. 

Blest  Saviour,  my  rock,  and  my  refuge, 

I fain  to  tby  bosom  would  flee ; 

Of  sorrows  an  infinite  deluge 
On  Calv’ry  thou  barest  for  me : 
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Thou  fountain  of  love  everlasting—* 

High  home  of  the  purpose  to  save 
Myself  on  thy  covenant  casting, 

I triumph  o’er  death  and  the  grave. 

$ 

A Welshman’s  Longing  for 
his  Country. 

BY  G.  CAWRDAF. 

I weep  as  1 walk,  yea,  am  pang’d 
Wherever  I sit,  with  heart  estranged; 

Barren  is  every  soil  I see 
Since  I left  my  native  country. 

Though  I should  visit  Italy’s  plains, 

Or  wander  amid  Canaan’s  remains. 

Even  there  my  grief  is  sore  and  deep. 

For  my  native  land  I weep. 

What  boots  rich  fruit,  or  pastures  green. 

Or  purest  gold  to  me  who  exiled  hath  been! 
Better  the  rocks,  jagged  and  wild, 

Which  in  my  Cambria’s  land  are  piled, 

Or  the  grand  cataract  so  musical. 

Whose  waters  foam  so  bright  and  crystal. 

Through  tears  I look  unto  the  east, 

Where  once  mankind  were  bless’d; 

But  where  is  Cambria’s  happy  brow. 

Where  the  groves  I wandered  through? 

A couch  though  hard  with  stony  pillow, 

Where  1 might  lie  in  silent  sorrow, 

Such  I desire,  for  such  am  longing, 

In  the  land  where  bliss  is  flowing. 

My  relations  once  so  dear 
Can  no  more  my  feelings  cheer; 

Even  my  parent’s  faithful  warning 
No  longer  is  my  footsteps  guiding. 

If  in  its  wisdom  Heaven  decree 
That  in  a foreign  land  my  grave  shall  be,  [there 
How  my  last  moments  would  be  soothed— if 
This  frail  memorial  did  my  history  bear: — 

“A  pilgrim  bard  from  Gwyneth  lieth  here. 
Crushed  by  dense  longing  for  his  country  dear; 
The  hands  of  strangers  laid  him  here  to  rest, 

He  found  a refuge  for  his  bleeding  breast.” 

Perchance  to  that  secluded  spot  might  come 
Some  youthful  friend  exiled  alike  from  home, 
And  here  should  weep,  reading  my  epitaph, 

In  words  to  which  his  ears  had  long  been  deaf. 

Pensive  he  here  might  sob,  his  tears  gush  forth. 
And  tenderest  feelings  now  might  find  their 
birth ; 

While  I serenely  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 

In  hopeful  waiting  for  the  trump  of  God, 
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Agricultural  Proverbs. 

A small  bagful  of  March  dust,  I’m  told, 

Is  worth  a large  one  of  the  king’s  best  gold ! 
A swarm  of  bees,  if  bad  in  May, 

Is  worth  eight  oxen-load  of  hay. 

Good  is  a June  swarm,  if  without  flaw, 

A July  swarm  is  not  worth  a straw  ! 

If  the  grass  grows  in  February  clear, 

It  will  not  grow  much  more  all  through  the 
year.  • 

If  in  March  the  meadows  gro^j. 

Then  streams  of  plehty  soon  will  flow  1 
Ah  ! well-a-day ! if  April  showers 
Clothe  with  green  the  fields  and  bowers ! 
Sure  it  is  that  showery  May, 

Will  store  the  land  with  corn  and  hay  ! 

In  June,  we  have,— but  don’t  complain, — 
Sometimes  drought,  and  sometimes  rain. 

Ah  ! woe’s  the  day ! to  horse  and  kine, 

If  July  be  not  dry  and  fine  1 
If  bright  and  blue  the  August  day, 

The  Welshman  sings  his  merry  lay.  ■ 

If  in  September  drought  prevail, 

The  cellar’s  filled  with  good  Welsh  ale. 

A gossamer  spring,  heaps  of  money  will  bring 
If  summer  be  dry,  then  famine  will  fly. 
February  will  blow  the  snake  from  her  mow. 


A cold  May  makes  (so  sings  the  bard), 

A well-stored  barn,  and  a thin  churchyard. 

A bleak  March  wind,  and  a scorching  sun  in 
May, 

Will  makethathaggard  which  before  was  gay, 
Better  to  see  thy  mother  on  her  bier. 

Than  a January  day  both  bright  and  clear ! 
I’d  value  more  a bag  of  fern-seed  dry 
Than  have  a swarm  of  bees  in  hot  July! 
Three  things  by  heat  will  grow  and  thrive, 
Acorns  and  wheat,  and  bees  in  the  hive  1 
Three  things  will  grow  in  rain,  you’ll  see, 
Chickweed  and  thistles,  and  the  elder  tree ! 

A year  of  haws,  a monied  year  1 
A year  of  nuts,  a vermined  year ! 

A nutty  copse,  a mattled  harvest  1 
If  rain  and  heat  in  April  dont  fail. 

The  farmer  will  sing  like  the  nightingale  1 
When  lost  is  the  rain,  th’  east  wind  brings  it 
again, 

. When  lost  is  fine  weather,  the  north  springs 
it  hither  1 

In  April  dry,  all  green  things  die, 

All  things  that  grow  are  drear  and  low. 

If  May  be  cold  ’tis  health  we’re  told, 

’Tis  summer’s  sign,  few  with  sickness  pine, 
April  showers  on  sunshine  bowers  I 
February  fills  the  ditch  with  rain, 

And  thirsty  March  drinks  it  all  up  again ! 


* 

KILGERRAN  CASTLE: 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  BLACKWELL,  B.  A. 

“ Mr.  Blackwell  was  once  a poor  Shoemaker ; but  by  industry,  and  the  assistance  of  some  kind 
friends,  he  secured  a liberal  education  at  one  of  our  universities.  Through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Brougham  he  obtained  a lucrative  living  in  South  Wales.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
of  his  country.  His  name  will  ever  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  Cambria.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Ruthin  has 
publisheda  collection  of  his  Poems,  Letters,  andPapers,  together  with  an  interesting  Biography.” 

’Tis  passing  sweet  to  see  the  red  sun  setting, 

Whilst  low  and  plaintive  sighs  the  evening  gale, 

And  the  young  moon  above  the  mountains  getting, 

Like  eastern  beauty  casting  off  her  veil ; 

The  world,  and  all  its  grief  and  care,  forgetting, 

’Tis  sweet  o’er  Teivy’s  glassy  flood  to  sail; 

And  view  those  ruins  frowning  from  above, 

Like  Titans  withered  by  the  bolts  of  Jove. 

Oh ! there  is  nought  that  brings  the  vanity 
Of  human  grandeur  closer  to  the  heart, 

In  its  right  mood— than  sight  like  this  to  see: — 

A once  huge  whole,  now  dwindled  to  a part; 

Like  mighty  genius  sunk  to  idiocy, 

• It  glances  through  one  like  a barbed  dart, 

Leaving  a wound  in  the  aspiring  mind, 

A something  to  be  felt,  but  not  defined. 
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Time  was— and  at  the  close  of  autumn  day 
The  sun  beheld  full  many  a gallant  tower 
Gleaming,  like  spears  of  fire  beneath  his  ray, 

Seeming  to  dare  both  time  and  tempest’s  power  ; 
Alas  for  human  greatness!  where  are  they? 

Sunlight  is  streaming  at  this  peaceful  hour, 

Ah ! not  on  turret  brave,  and  battlement, 

On  shattered  arch,  and  goodly  pillar  rent. 

Time  was — and  when  the  eve  breeze  whistled  by 
The  flap  of  red-cross  banners  ye  fnight  hear: 

And  sounds  of  harp  and  voice — swefet  minstrelsy  l 
Like  fountain  murmur  stole  upon  the  year: 

What  floateth  now  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky? 

What  music  greets  the  lonely  wanderer? 

The  rank  grass  waving  from  yon  hoary  wall, 

The  sigh  of  night-winds  through  deserted  hall. 

Time  was — and  that  same  hall  of  loneliness, 

Once  echoed  shout  and  revelry  afar, 

And  woman’s  wail  at  parting.  Happiness 

Once  lit  it  when  it’s  chief  returned  from  war, — 

The  husband’s  clasp, — the  wife’s  soft  chaste  caress, — 
And  cry  of  little  ones  the  kiss  to  share, — 

Alas  for  man!  time’s  tide  hath  rolled  between, 

All  these  are  now  as  if  they  ne’er  bad  been. 

Alas  for  thee!  who  o’er  this  fallen  pile 
Chanted  a weak  and  melancholy  strain, 

Thou  too,  perchance,  shalt  stand  thus  ruined,  while 
The  wreck  of  heart  and  thought,  and  vision  vain, 
Are  scattered  round  thee;  and  the  heartless  smile, 
Worn  to  conceal  that  chill  and  deadly  pain, 

Shall  be,  as  on  yon  tower  the  ivy-wreath, 

All  gay  without,  but  scathed  and  worn  beneath. 


♦ 


My  Cottage  Home. 

BY  IORWERTH  GLAN  ALED. 


When  hoarse- voic’d  tempests  roar,. 
War-trumpets  of  the  sky — 

And  crash  of  whirlwinds  fierce 
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Yes!  gorgeous  palaces 
And  marble  mansions  lie, 
Dotting  the  spacious  earth, 


Is  echoing  on  high — 

Than  palace  dearer  far  to  me 
My  own  lov’d  cottage-hearth  must  be- 


Beneath  heaven’s  golden  eye ; 
Yet,  than  all  these  more  dear  to  me 
My  little  cottage  home  must  he. 


Luxurious  couches  rich 
The  great  man’s,  halls  adorn, 


With  ruddy  silk  bedeckt 


Their  splendid  chambers  all 
Are  full  of  costly  things, 

In  gold  and  purple  drest — 


And  mingled  hues  of  morn! 
But  dearer  than  all  these  to  me. 
Is,  in  my  cot’s  straw-chair  to  be. 


Like  sunset’s  glowing  wings, — 
But  dearer  far  than  these  to  me 
My  rustic  cot,  my  home,  must  be. 


Gold-colour’d  robes  there  be 
With  pearls  bespotted  fair, — 
From  bright  and  sunny  lands 
Of  workmanship  most  rare! 
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Yet  this,  my  home-wrought  garb  must  be, 
For  ever  dearer  far  to  me. 

Oh ! sweet  is  mnsic’s  voice. 

When  science  sways  in  power, — 

And  sweet  the  instruments 
I’ve  heard  in  long  past  hour — 

Than  these  the  whirlwind’s  roar  will  be, 
On  my  cot-hearth,  more  sweet  to  me. 

Fair  gardens  are  most  rife 
In  which  rich  fruits  abound. 

Where  white  flowers  mid  the  green 
Bestar  the  happy  ground, — 

No  garden  in  the  world  can  be 
What  my  home-garden  is  to  me. 

Broad  beauteous  regions  lie 
The  sleepless  ocean  o’er; 

Of  wonders  are  they  full 
And  wealth’s  unstinted  store  ; 

But  than  all  these  more  joy  to  me 
’Tis  my  own  cottage-home  to  see. 

Not  brightest  realms  of  earth 
With  all  their  mines  of  gold — 

Nor  all  the  deep  sea’s  pearls, 

So  beauteous  to  behold, 

May  win  one  loving  thought  from  me — 
My  thoughts,  home-heartb,  are  all  with 
thee. 

I seek  no  marble  tomb 
Bedaub’d  with  letter’d  gold, 

Above  the  calm  spot  where 
My  coffin’d  corse  lies  cold — 

But  on  the  silent  stone  shall  be 
A sketch  engraved,  sweet  cot,  of  thee. 

« 

Legend  of  Bala  Lake. 

Sweet  Lake  of  Meirioneth ! thou  beautiful, 
thou  incorruptible  sepulchre  of  the  palaces  of 
iniquity  : the  king  of  the  morning  looks  as 
joyously  down  upon  the  gambols  of  thy  tiny 
billows  as  upon  the  proud  pcean  itself.  Often 
when  the  harvest  moon  is  shining,  has  the 
old  boatman  seen  towers  and  parapets  far 
beneath  thy  waters,  not  like  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  which  surround  thee,  but 
sternly  fixed  and  unwavering  like  the  mount- 
ains themselves,  and  many  a time  during 
winter’s  stormy  blast  has  he  heard  a still 
small  voice  crying  out,  “ Repentance  will 
cornel  repentance  will  come!”  “When  will 
repentance  come?”  asked  the  prince.  “At 
the  third  generation,”  replied  the  voice;  and 


a mournful  thunderclap  rang  forth  over  the 
distant  mountains,  which  seemed  to  join  in 
one  terrific  acclamation  of  assent,  hut  the 
wilful  prince  laughed  to  scorn  the  warning 
voice  he  had  heard,  and  still  went  on  in  his 
crimes, — careless  of  God  and  man — plunder- 
ing and  murdering  the  poor  peasantry  around 
him;  and  many  a time  has  he  been  heard  to 
burst  into  proud  and  frantic  laughter,  as  the 
echo  of  the  solemn  hymn  from  the  distant 
church  rose  faintly  upon  his  ear. 

* s * * 

One  night  a poor  old  harper  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  was  summoned  to 
the  prince’s  palace:  on  his  way  he  was  told 
that  they  were  rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  born  to  the  prince’s  eldest  son. 
When  the  old  harper  arrived  in  the  hall,  he 
beheld  such  a number  of  lords  and  ladies, 
and  such  feasting  as  never  before  had  met 
his  sight.  When  he  began  to  play  the  harp,  it 
was  a lovely  sight  to  see  the  dance  of  these 
proud-eyed  gentlemen,  and  their  beautiful 
damsels,  with  necks  as  white  as  a morning 
cloud,  that  rises  blanched  from  the  ocean. 
And  so  it  went  on,  and  the  old  harper  was 
not  a whit  less  delighted  to  play  to  them, 
than  they  were  to  dance  to  his  music. 

It  was  now  well  nigh  midnight;  there  was 
a pause  in  the  dance,  and  the  old  harper  was 
left  in  a corner  alone,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  a little  voice  half  whispering,  half 
singiDg  in  his  ear,  “ Repentance,  repent- 
ance.” He  turned  round  quickly,  hovering  in 
the  air  above  him  was  a little  bird  beckoning 
him  to  follow  ; he  followed  as  fast  as  he  could, 
but  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  palace  he 
began  to  hesitate,  the  little  bird  kept  still 
inviting  him  to  come  on,  and  in  a sorrowful 
and  mournful  voice  again  cried  out,  “Repent- 
ance, repentance.”  The  old  man  was  afraid 
not  to  follow,  so  they  went,  over  bogs,  and 
through  woods  and  thickets,  the  little  bird 
still  floating  before  him,  and  ever  guiding 
him  along  the  safest  and  smoothest  paths ; 
but  if  ever  he  paused  for  a moment  she  again 
wailed  out  the  ominous  words,  “ Repentance, 
repentance.”  They  had  now  reached  the  top 
of  a mountain,  some  distance  from  the  pal- 
ace ; the  poor  old  harper  feeling  weary  and 
faint,  once  more  ventured  to  pause,  but  he 
no  longer  heard  the  little  warning  voice  to 
hurry  him  forward  : he  listened  but  heard 
nought,  save  the  rustling  of  the  little  brook 
below.  He  now’  began  to  think  how  silly  he 
had  been  thus  to  be  led  away  from  the  feart 
at  the  castle  : he  turned  round  to  go  back, 
hoping  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  next  dance. 
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On  looking  towards  the  palace,  he  could  see 
nothing  of  it — all  beneath  him  was  now  a 
wide  calm  lake,  and  his  harp  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters. 

Some  eminent  Welsh  scholars  think 
the  above,  among  other  similar  legends,  to  be 
merely  a localization  of  the  story  of  the  deluge. 
Whatever  may  be  their  origin  they  have  long 
ministered  to  the  amusement  of  the  mountain 
peasantry  of  Cambria. 

if 

Motives  for  Preaching; 

BY  T.  J.  Li.  PRITCHARD. 

Some  preach  from  love  to  God  and  Man, 
Faith,  truth,  and  pious  wishes; — 

While  some,  of  slender  talent  vain  ; 

Some,  Oratory’s  meed  to  gain ; 

Some,  without  honesty  a grain, 

Preaoh  hard  for — loaves  and  fishes! 

& 

Epigram. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

Our  reverend  Pastor,  some  aver, 
Misleads  the  flock  beneath  his  care, 

Nor  boasts  he  skill  to  rear  them; 
Every  branch  of  Shepherd  art 
Perchance  he  bath  not  quite  by  heart, 
But,  truth  to  say,  none  more  expert 
Than  Parson  B — to  shear  them,. 

O 

My  Fatherland. 

Land  of  the  Cymry thou  art  still. 

In  rock  and  valley,  stream  and  hill. 

As  wild  and  grand; 

As  thou  hast  been  in  days  of  yore. 

As  thou  hast  ever  been  before. 

As  thou  shalt  be  for  evermore. 

My  Fatherland! 

Where  are  the  bards,  like  thine,  who’ve  sung 
The  warrior’s  praise?  the  harp  hath  strung, 
With  mighty  hand  ? 

Made  chords  of  magic  sound  arise, 

That  flung  their  echoes  through  the  skies, 
And  gained  the  fame  that  never  dies. 

My  Fatherland? 

And  where  are  warriors  like  thine  own, 

Who  in  the  battle’s  front  have  shown 
So  firm  a stand  ? 

Who  fought  aginst  the  Roman’s  skill, 

“ The  Conquerors  of  the  World,”  until 
They  found  thou  wert  “invincible,” 

My  Fatherland. 

And  where  are  hills  like  thine,  or  where 
Are  vales  so  sweet,  or  scenes  so  fair. 

Such  prais«  command.' 


There  towering  Snowdon,  first  in  heigh'. 
Or  Cader  Idris,  dreamy  sight, 

And  lonely  Clwyd!  oh!  how  bright, 

My  Fatherland. 

Oh  1 how  I love  thee,  though  I mourn 
That  cold  neglect  should  on  thee  turn. 
Thy  name  to  brand ; 

And  oft  the  scalding  tear  will  start. 
Raining  its  dew  drops  from  the  heart, 

To  think  how  far  we  are  apart 
My  fatherland. 

And  when  my  days  are  almost  done. 
And,  faltering  on,  I’ve  nearly  run 
Life’s  dreary  sand; 

Still,  still  my  hunting  breath  shalll  be 
Bestowed  upon  thy  memory. 

My  soul  shall  wing  its  way  to  thee 
My  Fatherland. 


Verses 

On  seeing  the  Ruins  of  Ivor  Hael’s  Palace,  near 
Tredegar,  in  Monmouthshire. 

BY  THE  REV.  EVAN  EVANS, 

(Icuan  Prydydd  Hir.j 

Amidst  its  alders  Ivor’s  Palace  lies. 

In  heaps  of  ruins  to  my  wondering  eyes; 
Where  greatness  dwelt  in  pomp,  now  thistles 
reign. 

And  prickly  thorns  assert  their  wide  domain. 

No  longer  Bards  inspired,  thy  tables  grace. 
Nor  hospitable  deeds  adorn  the  place; 

No  more  the  generous  owner,  gives  his  gold 
To  modest  merit,  as  to  Bards  of  old. 

In  plaintive  verse  his  Ivor — Gwilym  moans, 
His  Patron  lost  the  pensive  Poet  groans ; 
What  mighty  loss,  that  Ivon’s  lofty  hall. 
Should  now  with  screeching  owls  rehearse  its 
fall! 

Attend,  ye  great,  and  hear  the  solemn  sound, 
How  short  your  greatness  this  proclaims 
around. 

Strange  that  such  pride  should  fill  the  human 
breast, 

Yon  mouldering  walls  the  vanity  attest. 

O 

The  Music  of  Wales. 

CFrom  the  London  Journal. J 

Land  of  the  Cymry  ! mighty'in  story, 

Dear  to  my  soul  is  thy  time-honoured  name; 
Bright  and  unclouded,  the  star  of  thy  glory 
For  ever  shall  shine  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

With  rapture  I gaze  on  thy  dark  frowning 
mountains. 

Or  linger  entranced  in  thy  beautiful  vales: 
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While,  sweetly  as  murmurs  the  gush  of  thy 
fountains, 

A fair  girl  sings  to  me  the  Music- of  Wales  ! 

She  sings  me  the  songs  of  the  land  of  herfathers. 
And  I,  though  a Saxon,  can  feel  my  heart  swell; 
As  round  me  the  rich  melody  gathers, 

That  holds  me  enthrall’d  in  its  magical  spell. 

As  plaintively  singing  the  woes  of  her  nation, 
Her  eyes  fills  with  tears,  and  her  quivr’ing 
voice  fails. 

On  bosoms,  absorbed  with  a kindred  sensation, 
In  unison  throb  to  the  Music  of  W ales ! 

The  war-cry  that  chieftains  in  battle  have 
sounded 

Triumphant  o’er  mountain  and  valley  sublime ; 
The  yell  of  the  victor — the  sob  of  the  wounded. 
Come  echoing  down  the  dark  ocean  of  time. 

As  looms  on  my  fancy  the  red  field  of  slaughter, 
Methinks  the  bright  angel  of  liberty  quails; 

In  vain  do  the  brave  pour  their  blood  forth  like 
water. 

Their  requiem  is  sung  in  the  Music  of  Wales. 

Oh,  land  of  the  Cymry  1 even  I,  a lone  stranger, 
Eejoice  in  thy  triumphs,  and  mourn  o’er  thy 
wrongs  ; 

The  past,  with  its  glory  its  woe,  and  its  danger, 
Lives  still  in  thy  thrillingly  beautiful  songs. 
Blotted  and  dark  are  thy  history’s  pages. 

The  lamp  of  their  splendour  obscurity  veils; 
But  thy  fame  shall  endure  through  the  long 
flight  of  ages. 

Eternally  shrined  in^the  Music  of  Wales! 

•» 

A Bridal  Song. 

BT  A MODERN  WELSH  HARPER. 

Wilt  thou  not  waken,  bride  of  May,  [chime? 
While  the  flowers  are  fresh,  and  the  sweet  bells 
Listen,  and  learn  from  my  roundelay. 

How  all  life’s  pilot-boats  sailed  one  day, 

A match  with  time. 

Love  sat  on  a lotas  leaf  afloat. 

And  saw  old  time  in  his  loaded  boat; 

Slowly  he  crossed  life’s  narrow  tide, 

While  Love  sat  clapping  his  wings  and  cried, 

“ Who  will  pass  time!  ” 

Patience  came  first,  but  soon  was  gone 
With  helm  and  sail  to  help  time  on; 

Care  and  grief  could  not  lend  an  oar. 

And  prudence  said  while  he  staid  on  shore, 

“ I will  wait  for  time.” 

Hope  filled  with  flowers  her  cork  tree  bark, 
And  lighted  its  helm  with  a glow  worm  spark; 
Then  Love,  when  he  saw  her  bark  fly  fast, 
Said,  “ Lingering  time  will  soon  be  passed, 

Hope  outspeeds  time.” 


Wit,  next  nearest  old  time  to  pass, 

With  his  diamond  oar,  and  his  boat  of  glass; 

A feathery  dart  from  his  store  he  drew, 

And  shouted,  while  far  and  swift  it  flew, 

“O  mirth  kills  time.” 

But  time  sent  the  feathery  arrow  back, 

Hope’s  boat  of  amaranths  missed  its  track; 
Then  Love  made  his  butterfly  pilots  move. 

And,  laughing,  said,  “They  shall  see  how  Love 
Can  conquer  time.” 

His  gossamer  sails  he  spread  with  speed. 

But  time  has  wings,  when  time  has  need; 
Swiftly  he  crossed  life’s  sparkling  tide. 

And  only  memory  stayed  to  chide 

Impitying  time. 

Wake,  and  listen  then  bride  of  May, 

Listen  and  heed  thy  minstrels  rhyme ; 

Still  for  thee  some  bright  hours  stay. 

For  it  was  a hand  like  thiue,  they  say. 

Gave  wings  to  time. 

- — 

A Wish. 

Mine  be  a cot  beside  a hill, 

A bee-hive’s  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear, 

A willowy  brook  that  turns  a mill, 

With  many  a fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  Swallow  oft  beneath  my  thatch. 

Shall  tsvitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 

And  share  my  meal  a welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivy  porch  shall  spring. 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew. 
While  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing, 

With  russet  gown,  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church  beyond  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze^ 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


The  Names 

Of  the  Three  Fountains  that  flow  from  the 
middle  of  the  deep. 

BY  TALIESIN. 

One  is  the  increase  of  salt  water. 

When  it  mounts  to  aloft, 

Over  the  fluctuating  seas, 

To  replenish  the  streams. 

The  second  is  that  which  innocently 
Descends  upon  us ; 

When  it  rains  without, 

Through  the  boundless  air. 
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The  third  is  that  which  flows 
Through  the  veins  of  the  mountains ; 

As  a banquet  from  the  friendly  rock. 
Furnished  by  the  King  of  Kings. 

* 

The  Midnight  Sky. 

BY  J.  RHYS  JONES. 

O my  soul,  with  adoration 
View  you  bright  nocturnal  sky, 

On  the  car  of  contemplation 

Trace  the  Godhead’s  hand  on  high. 
Oh  ! how  wond’rous  to  imagine, 
Boundless  worlds  from  nothing 
wrought, 

In  their  systems  all  revolving 
Through  the  vast  ethereal  vault. 

Lot  the  Moon,  ’mid  gentle  splendour, 
Darting  forth  her  silver  rays, 

And  the  heavenly  Orbs  around  her, 
Chanting  loud  their  Maker’s  praise. 
Come,  my  soul,  assume  thy  brightness, 
And  surpass  their  strains  above. 

They  have  only  seen  his  greatnees, 

Thou  his  greatness,  grace,  and  love. 

❖ 

Saint  David’s  Day. 

Cambrians  brave!  the  Bard  commands 
To  wear  leeks  in  glorious  bands. 

Leeks — the  greenest  in  the  lands, 

On  St.  David’s  Day. 

Where  are  the  leeks  of  foliage  green  ? 
Them  excelling  nought  is  seen, — 

Wear  them — good  our  cause  has  been 

On  St.  David’s  Day. 

Cambrians  brave  ! this  day  is  ours. 

Now  are  crushed  all  hostile  powers; 

Let  us  then  enjoy  the  hours 

Of  St.  David’s  Day. 

Like  the  saint,  brave  Cambrians!  fight, 
Church  and  state  demand  the  right ; 

Let  the  brave  in  this  unite 

On  St.  David’s  Day. 

We  were  freed— our  foes  were  chain’d 
By  victory  which  David  gain’d, 

The  nob'ie  victory  obtain’d 

On  St.  David’s  Day. 


By  him  Morgan  could  not  stand, 

By  him  fell  the  Saxon  band, 

By  him  peace  o’erflow’d  the  land, 

O ! St.  David’s  Day. 

Cambrians  brave  1 the  Bard  commands 
To  wear  leeks  in  glorious  bands, 

Leeks— the  greenest  in  the  lands, 

On  St.  David’s  Day. 

Let  us  shout  with  voices  high, 

’Till  we  rend  the  starry  sky, 

We  gain’d  a glorious  victory 

On  St.  David’s  Day. 


The  Penitent  Shepherd. 

IgikIDSklOS®  IPOUSSEi. 

BY  THE  REV.  EVAN  EVANS. 

A pensive  Shepherd,  on  a summer’s  day, 

Unto  a neighb’ring  mountain  bent  his  way. 

And  solitary  mus’d,  with  thoughts  profound, 
Whilst  ev’ry  thing  was  silent  all  around; 

The  firmament  was  clear,  the  sky  serene, 

And  not  a cloud  eclips’d  the  rural  scene. 

Not  so  the  Shepherd,  all  was  storm  within, 

He  mourn’d  his  frailty,  and  bewail’d  his  sin; 
His  soul  alone  engross’d  his  utmost  care, 
Decoy’d  by  cursed  Satan  to  his  snare; 

(Alas  1 with  what  success  he  tempts  mankind. 
And  leads  them  to  their  ruin  with  the  blind !)  * 
Awhile  he  stood,  as  one  in  woeful  pain; 

At  last,  he  broke  in  melancholy  strain. 

And  cried, — 

“ O great  Creator,  ever  good  and  wise, 

I dare  not  lift  to  thee  mine  eyes — 

Thy  violated  laws  for  vengeance  call. 

And  on  offenders  heavy  judgments  fall ; 

Which  hurl  them  flaming  to  eternal  pains. 

To  suffer  ever  on  infernal  plains. 

The  terrors  of  thy  justice  make  me  fear. 

For  who  can  everlasting  torment  bear? 

My  soul  with  grief  is  rent.  Oh ! stop  thy  hand, 
Shivering  before  thy  Majesty  I stand; 

Long  have  I trod  the  ’luring  paths  of  vice, 

Aid  tire  tby  patience,  and  thy  grace  despise. 
Before  thy  throne  I bow  with  suppliant  knee. 
Grant,  gracious  God,  thy  pardon  unto  me: 

In  solitude  my  follies  I repent. 

The  life  so  long,  so  viciously,  I spent, 

O God ! I wish  undone  my  wicked  deeds. 

My  contrite  heart  with  inward  sorrows  bleeds. 
Thou,  O my  God ! art  witness  of  my  grief, 

And  thou  alone  canst  grant  me  a relief. 
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I promise  faithfully  to  sin  no  more, 

(I  sue  for  mercy,  and  thy  grace  implore,) 
And  spend  my  life,  for  ever,  in  thy  fear. 

Thy  laws  to  keep,  thy  holy  name  revere.” 
Thus  plain’d  the  pensive  Shepherd,  and  his 
moan, 

Christ,  his  Mediator,  brought  before  the 
throne ! 

Him  graciously  answer’d  God  to  Sire, 

His  face  resplendent  with  a globe  of  fire : — 
“My  Son  hath  paid  thy  ransom,  go  in 
peace. 

Eternal  justice  bids  thee  he  at  ease!” 

He  said,  and  all  the  choir  of  angels  sung, 
Harmonious  melody,  their  harps  they  strung, 
And  heaven’s  Empyreum  to  their  music  rung, 
Such  is  the  joy  when  a poor  sinner  turns, 
That  with  uncommon  glow  each  seraph  bums. 
Thus  I may  compare  small  things  with  great, 
The  Prodigal  his  tender  Father  met ; 

Such  as  the  Gospel  paints  in  tatter’d  weed, 
Willing  with  husks  to  satisfy  his  need: 

And  none  would  give  them,  though  the 
hungry  roam, 

Till  he  returned  unto  his  Father’s  home ; 


Who  kill’d  the  fatted  calf,  and  spread  the 
feast. 

Where  wine  and  minstrelsy  his  joy  exprest. 
The  Shepherd  thus  refresh’d  with  heavenly 
grace, 

Return’d  with  joy  eternal  in  his  face; 

The  Saviour’s  wond’rous  love  to  man  he 
prais’d, 

And  thus  his  voice  with  gratitude  he  rais’d : — 

“ All  glory  to  the  gracious  Son  of  God, 
Who  hast  alone  the  gri^vious  wine-press  trod, 
To  satisfy  his  justice,  and  for  me 
Hast  wrought  endless  salvation  on  the  tree; 
Who  hast  redeem’d  us,  and  destroyed  our  foes, 
That  neither  death  nor  grave  can  work  our 
woes : 

Hast  overthrown  the  dragon,  and  no  more 
Hell,  nor  its  gates  have  terrors  left  in  store!” 

Thus  did  the  Shepherd  testify  his  joy, 

A theme  that  might  an  angel’s  tongue  employ; 
He  praised  Christ,  who  for  mankind  did  die; 
His  praise  let  all  resound,  to  all  eternity. 


-> 


Farewell  to  Wales- 


BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

The  voice  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I bear; 

Farewell ; and  a blessing  be  with  thee,  Greenland  ; 

In  thy  halls,  thy  hearths,  in  thy  pure  mountain  air, 

On  the  strings  of  the  harp  and  the  minstrel’s  free  hand  ; 

From  the  love  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  it  is  shed, 

Whilst  I leave  thee,  O land  of  my  home  and  my  dead. 

I bless  thee  ; yet  not  for  the  beauty  which  dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  in  the  waves  of  thy  shore  ; 

And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thy  dells 
Of  the  bard  and  the  warrior,  the  mighty  of  yore  ; 

And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled, 

Greenland,  Poetland  of  my  home  and  my  dead. 

I bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat, 

Where  e’er  a low  hamlet  smiles,  under  thy  skies, 

For  thy  peasant  hearths  burning  the  stranger  to  greet, 

For  the  soul  that  looks  forth  from  thy  childrens  bright  eyes, 
May  the  blessing,  like  sunshine,  around  thee  be  spread, 
Greenland  of  my  childhood,  my  home  and  my  dead. 
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The  Arbour. 

BY  DAFYDD  AP  GWILYM. 

A rbour  ! trimmed  of  freshest  green, 

Of  Love’s  long  suit,  delicious  scene  ; 
Where  I’ve  kiss’d  in  mirthftll  play, 
Beneath  the  slender  birchen  spray  ; 

Where  I hide  my  willing  prize 
From  jealous  Hunchback’s*  busy  eyes 
In  closest  shade,  the  glen  above. 

Stands  the  bower  of  gentle  love ! 

There,  from  many  a warbling  throat, 

The  wood-birds  pbur  amorous  note. 
Sheltered  by  the  hazel  grove, 

There  my  treasure  likes  to  rove. 

This  morn,  amidst  the  flowery  May, 
Along  the  bank  concealed  I lay, 

Fixed  as  an  anchor  to  the  place, 

And  watching  for  my  darling’s  face, 

In  hopes  the  feast  of  bliss  to  share. 
Beneath  the  branching  greenwood  there! 
Perch’d  my  couch  above,  and  bold 
As  comrade  green,  in  friendship  old, 

With  mottled  breast  and  glossy  wings, 

The  throstle  sits  and  sweetly  sings, 

Feebly  skips  from  spray  to  spray, 

And  trills  her  loud  and  ceasless  lay. 
Perpetual  shade  in  this  retreat 
Averts  the  sunbeams’  parching  heat. 

The  nightingale  with  music  charms, 

My  lovely  fair  with  beauty  warms  1 
Dear  delightful  arbour  ! long 
Thy  fame  shall  live  in  minstrel  song. 

* Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  lived  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  was  a native  of  Goginan.  near  Aber- 
ystwyth. Hunchback  (Bwa  bach)  was  the 
appellation  applied  by  our  bard  to  his  rival, 
Cymrig  Cynin,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
Morvida  (the  daughter  of  Madog  Lawgam  of 
Anglesey,)  she  has  been  justly  denominated  the 
Laura  of  our  Cambrian  Petrarch;  to  her  he  was 
united  by  a marriage  somewhat  irregularly- 
solemnized  even  for  the  laxity  of  that  age,  and 
continued  to  live  with  her  until  she) was  snatched 
from  him  by  her  parents,  who  gave  her  hand, 
in  a more  formal  and  binding  manner,  to  Cym- 
l'ig  Cynin,  an  old  dotard  whose  wealth  was  his 
sole  recommendation.  A.  J.  Johnes,  Esq.,  (one 
of  our  county  court  judges,)  has  published  some 
elegant  translations  of  our  bard’s  productions. 

<?>- 

To  the  White  Sea-gull. 

BY 

DAFYDD  AP  GWILYM. 

Bird  that  dwellest  in  the  spray, 

Far  from  mountains,  woods,  away, 
Sporting — blending  with  the  sea, 

Like  the  moonbeam — gleamily. 
Wiltthou  leave  thy  sparkling  chamber 
Round  my  lady’s  tower  to  clamber? 


Thou  shalt  fairer  charms  behold 
Than  Taliesin’s  toDgue  has  told. 

Than  Merddin  sang,  or  lov’d  or  knew— 
Lily  nursed  on  ocean’s  dew — 

Say  (recluse  of  yon  wild  sea), 

“She  is  all  in  all  tome.” 


Curious  Inscription  on  a 
Grave-stone. 

In  Guildsfield  church-yard,  (Montgomery- 
shire,) there  are  some  very  large  yew-trees. 
Beneath  one  of  them  is  (or  was  some  time 
ago)  a grave-stone  with  the  following  in- 
scription upon  it:  — 

Under  this  yew-tree 
Buried  would  I be, 

For  my  father  and  me 
Planted  this  yew-tree. 

<. 

Advice  to  the  Strong. 

Thoo  strong  man,  who  on  earth  dost  dwell, 
To-day  with  prudence  act  thou  well ; 

And  God  supreme  with  thee  will  do 
What  he  thinks  best  is  good  for  you. 

<> 

Twm  o r Nant  (Tom  of  the 
Brook). 

Thomas  Edwards,  better  known  in  Wales 
by  his  bardic  cognomen,  Twm  o’r  Nant,  was 
one  of  those  energetic  men  which  no  amount 
of  poverty  or  difficulty  could  dishearten. 
Mr.  William  Davies  of  Llandeilo,*  tells  us, 
that  Twm  o’r  Nant,  “One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters  that  Wales  has  pro- 
duced, resided  in  this  town  nearly  for  seven 
years.  He  has  often  been  termed  the ‘Welsh 
Shakspeare,’  but  unhappily  he  hears  no 
striking  resemblance  to  the  myriad-minded 
bard  of  Stratford.  Twm’ s genius  was  certainl y 
brilliant — his  wit  pointed,  and  his  sarcasm 
bitter.  His  muse  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
grievances  which  existed  in  Church  and  State 
— to  correct  local  abuses — to  delineate  Welsh 
character — to  expose  shame — to  unveil  hy- 
pocrisy, and  to  trample  down  all  kind 

«See  “Llandeilo-vawrandits  Neigbourhood,” 
by  W.  Davies,  (price  2s.  6d.)  Llandeilo;  Pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Jones.  In  this  little  volume 
the  author  gives  the  reader  a large  amount  of 
very  interesting  local  information.  We  wish 
every  town  in  the  principality  had  a similar 
Handbook  to  its  surrounding  curiosities. 
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<af  oppression.  He  was  abhorred  by  the  in- 
dolent clergy — by  the  selfish  land-stewards, 
and  by  the  imposers  ofunjust  tithes.They  were 
the  marks  of  thearrows  of  his  sarcastic  wit, and 
he  made  them  wince  under  the  lash  too  ! In- 
sincerity and  pretension  disgusted  him  ; he 
would  have  repelled  every  agressor,  and 
would  have  dragged  every  .thief  to  justice  : 
so  contemptible,  and  so  enraged  was  his  re- 
sentment against  the  unjust  practices,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Church  and  State. 

“ When  we  consider  the  Welsh  Bard’s  pos- 
ition in  life,  being  a common  timber  carrier 
who  migrated  from  place  to  place,  where 
circumstances  summoned  him,  and  the 
scantiness  of  the  education  which  he  received 
in  his  youth,  it  is  astounding  how  he  could 
have  accomplished  so  much.  There  is  no 
doubt,  had  he  been  blessed  witti  a liberal  ed- 
ucation in  the  onset,  and  led  to  study  the 
Drama  of  England  and  Greece,  he  would  have 
attained  the  highest  proficiency  and  cele- 
brity as  a dramatic  poet;  and  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  Wales’s  most  universal 
genius.  The  style  in  his  4 Interludes  ’ is 
most  careless  ; he  pays  no  uniform  regard  to 
any  established  rules.  His  diction  is  rugged 
and  his  versification  often  loose.  The  lan- 
guage which  he  employs  is  the  language  of 
every  day  life.  In  his  poems  he  is  more  lofty 
and  chaste,  giving  greater  attention  to  forms, 
and  more  music  to  hisrhymes.  HisDialogues 
though  rough  and  ready,  ever  create  our  won- 
der at  the  versatility  and  talent— comical  wit 
and  humour,  which  sparkle  throughout  them. 
When  they  first  appeared,  they  were  ‘ acted  ’ 
with  great  success  in  some  parts  of  Wales. 
He  was,  according  to  the  autobiography  pub- 
lished with  avol.  of  his  poetical  works,  ever 
and  anon  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a man  exactly  cut 
out  for  commercial  persuits.  He  would,  like 
the  poet  Burns,  rather  have  spent  a day  with 
an  honest  peasant  in  some  quiet  country  ale- 
house, than  have  followed  his  occupation, 
unless  forced  to  it  by  circumstances.  Indeed 
‘timber  carrying’  did  not  suit  such  a man.  j 
He  had  no  poetic  pride  about  him,  other- 
wise he  would  have  left  his  old  caravans  to 
wheel  themselves  to  Jericho.  We  presume 
that  he  often  sat  upon  the  shaft,  cracked 
his  whip,  and  soliloquized — 

‘I  care  not  for  the  fortune,  you  deny, 

You  cannot  rob  me  of- free  ntaure’s  grace. 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  aurora  shows  her  bright’ning 
face.’ 

8 


“ One  of  these  freaks  with  the  ‘ bugbears’ 
of  society,  caused  Twm  to  leave  the  North, 
and  migrate  to  a more  genial  climate — to 
that  of  the  South.  He  came  to  a man  that 
lived  at  Eglwys  Vach,  who  had  bought  some 
timber  at  Abermarlais,  which  he  agreed  to 
carry  to  Carmarthen  for  6d.  per  foot.  He 
then  returned  home  to  fetch  4 the  double 
waggon,  eight  horses  and  a boy,’ — made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Montgomery,  where  he  left 
the  boy  and  the  horses ; he  then  started  back 
to  fetch  his  wife  and  three  daughters,  and  to 
pack  up  some  of  his  chattels  to  send  by  car- 
rier to  Machynlleth.  He  states  that  he  had 
a sackful  of  books  and  clothes,  which  after 
they  had  left,  he  never  saw  afterwards ! and 
with  great  trouble  and  heavy  hearts,  he  says, 
‘myself  and  family  reached  our  journey’s 
end.’  They  continued  for  some  time  in  an 
unsettled  state,  and  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  hearths  of  others.  But  through 
Providence,  his  employer,  the  timber  mer- 
chant, hired  the  Walk  Turnpike  gate  for 
£108  per  annum ; the  bard  receiving  the 
tolls  for  the  maintainance  of  his  family,  and 
paying  the  rent  in  carriage  of  timber.  He 
states  that  he  carried  larger  timber  ‘than 
this  country  ever  saw  on  wheels,  some  100 
feet,  some  150  feet,  some  200  feet,’  and  the 
largest,  which  was  called  the  ‘king  of  the 
trees,’  measured  244  feet ; when  loading 
that,  the  people  from  town  and  village  gath- 
ered around  him,  as  if  he  was  ‘playing  an 
interlude.’  Soon  after  this  feat  he  was  met 
by  three  of  the  old  tribe,  the  Montgomery- 
shire bailiffs,  who  commenced  at  once  taking 
possession  of  the  carriage  and  horses,  which 
they  took  to  a public-house  in  the  town.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed  because  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  take  the  horses  into  his  own 
stables,  that  be  might  settle  the  affair  on  the 
morrow.  However,  to  ‘ squabble’  they 
went.  ‘When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war,’  he  says,  4 1 pitched 
into  them— had  them  both  to  the  ground, 
and  continued  thrashing  them!  with  that,  up 
comes  a third,  and  when  he  saw  the  rough 
treatment  which  his  friends  had  received  at 
my  hands,  he  came  behind  me,  and  at  once 
commenced  to  measure  me;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  an  old  servant  of  Rice  of  Dynevor 
came  to  my  assistance,  when  the  disturbance 
was  subdued.  The  bailiffs  engaged  consta- 
bles, and  with  them  I was  rather  badly  off 
the  whole  of  that  night.  But  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  town  desired  me  to  be  as 
calm  and  as  peaceful  as  I possibly  could, 
promising  to  get  the  matter  smoothed  the 
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next  morning.  Happily  I came  out  of  the 
dilemma  better  than  I expected,  and  bought 
in  the  concern  for  £501’  After  continu- 
ing here  for  three  years,  he  took  a lease  on  a 
piece  of  land,  and  built  a public-house, 
the  ‘ Old  Six  Bells.’  His  daughters 
looked  after  the  business,  while  he  continued 
carrying  timber.  During  this  time  the  mer- 
chant of  Abermarlais  built  a small  ship,  be- 
tween 30  and  40  tons  burthen,  at  a distance 
of  about  a mile  from  the  river  Towy,  and 
intended  to  get  it  drawn  by  men  upon  wheels 
to  the  river  ‘for  sport.’  He  sent  to  four 
different  churches  to  publish  the  day  on 
jvhich  it  was  to  be  launched,  saying  there 
would  be  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  for  all 
who  would  give  a helping  hand  on  the  occas- 
ion. Happening  to  be  in  the  locality,  our 
poet  went  to  witness  this  great  feat.  He  says 
that  when  he  arrived,  the  meat  and  drink 
had  been  disposed  of— the  ship  was  unlaunch- 
ed—night  fast  approaching— a great  many 
of  the  ‘helpers’  were  intoxicated,  and  the 
vessel  was  capsized  in  the  ditch  1^  and  great 
was  the  uproar  of  the  ‘ elevated’  crowd,  to 
the  no  small  discontent  of  the  merchant. 
But  the  result  was  that  Twm  agreed  to  launch 
it,  which  feat  he  accomplished,  and  never 
received  a farthing  by  way  of  remuneration 
for  it,  excepting  ‘ promises  and  praise.’  He 
whs  also  engaged  in  carrying  timber  from 
Allt-y-cadno,  Cil-y-cwm,  Myddvai,  Llanedi, 
Fforge,  Llandyfitn,  Pontardulas,  and  other 
places  in  this  county.  What  did  Oliver 
Goldsmith  know  about  such  a life  as  that 
which  our  poet  led?  He  was  certainly 
rather  badly  off  when  bis  landlady  threatened 
him  for  rent ; but  he  bad  a Johnson  and  a 
‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield’  to  rescue  him ; but  poor 
Tv  m was  forced  to  breast  the  storm  alone 
and  unfriended  1 How  would  Goldsmith 
have  braved  the  squalls  with  the  bugbears 
and  constables  we  wonder  without  the  ‘ Vic- 
ar1’ But  poor  Twm’s  difficulties  did  not  end 
here.  The  merchant  very  shortly  afterwards 
was  made  bankrupt,  when  he  robbed  the 
poet  of  £54  6s.  After  the  intervention  ofhis 
friends,  who,  he  says,  warmly  interceded  in 
his  cause,  he  had  nothing  left  but  to  cry 
and  rage  every  other,  and  to  tell  the  dishon- 
est fellow  that  1 would  be  Twm  o’r  Nant 
in  the  North  when  he  would  not  be 
Mr.  Lewis  either  there  or  here.  We  should 
like  to  grasp  his  toil  hardened  hand— to  see 
the  raging  scorn  on  bis,  manly  brovy  -the 
wild  tear  in  his  eye,  or  the  smile  on  his  lip  1 
He  was  but  a human  creature  ‘over  brim- 
ming with  the  characteristics  of  humanity.’ 
He  professed  no  exemption  from  the 
‘common  lot;’  he  did  not  pretend  to  live  on 
‘rarer  elements,’  nor  to  be  holding  commun- 
ings  with  ‘ etberial  beings.’ 

“ The  bard  furthur  states  that  lie  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  his  debtor  and  his  horse,  in 
the  hands  of  the  bailiffs  in  the  town  of  Den- 
bigh, marching  to  the  prison  of  Ruthyn.  He 
had  his  revenge  upon  the  rascal  by  crying 


out  ‘ that  was  the  best  position  that  he  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  placed  in — if  not  to 
have  seen  him  led  to  the  gallows  where  they 
hung  thieves  1’  He  was  at  last  forced  to  quit 
the  ‘ South’  for  his  native  hills  without  either 
a horse  or  a waggon!  and  the  only  alternative 
he  had  was  ‘to  compose  an  Interlude,’  which 
he  did  under  the  title  of  ‘The  four  chiefs’  or 
‘ The  four  pillars  of  the  state’ — namely,  the 
king,  the  magistrate,  the  bishop,  and  the 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  solicit  names 
of  subscribers  towards  publishing  the  ‘Gardd 
o Gerddi,’  2,000  copies  of  which  were  ulti- 
mately published  at  Trevecca,  for  which  he 
paid  £52. 

“ Our  poet,  though  greatly  in  advance  of 
his  age,  was  extremely  superstitious.  He 
believed  in  ghosts,  and  states  that  he  fre- 
quently observed  them.  He  had  seen  ‘mourn- 
ing coaches,  hearses  and  funerals  solemnly 
marching  through  the  toll-gate  at  night,’ 
(without  paying  the  toll  we  suspect.)  He 
had  also  seen  ‘corpse  candles’!  This  was 
during  his  Bacchanalian  ‘sprees’  we  presume. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  super- 
stitions of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
corpse  candles  have  all  been  extinguished — 
and  were  nothing  more  than  phosphurated 
hydrogen  and  other  ignitable  gases — a simple 
affair  of  chemistry  or  a minor  phenomenon  of 
electricity;  phosphorescent  objects,  such  as 
decayed  wood  in  the  trunks  ofold  trees,  have 
a spectral  effect  when  the  shades  of  evening 
fall,  and  have  originated  many  a wonderous 
tale  about  the  canwyll  corff — y ladi  wen  in 
the  creative  minds  of  ‘Ghost-seers’!  Our 
bard,  possessing  such  strong  imaginative 
powers,  (as  every  other  bard  does,)  and  a 
very  sensitive  mind,  which  was  too  often,  we 
fear,  stimulated  and  over  excited  at  the  alter 
of  Bacchus,  doubtlessly  invented  those  un- 
earthly genii  that  haunted  the  gloom  ofnight 
oftener,  perhaps,  than  he  had  wished  them, 
and  made  his  hair  to  stand  on  end  more  then 
once!  All  creative  and  imaginative  minds 
are  open  to  attacks  of  those  unhappy  delu- 
sions, which  bear  near  relation  and  resembl- 
ance to  ghost-seeing,  and  are  the  reverse  and 
obverse  coinage  of  an  over  wrought  brain. 

“The  ‘fairies’ or  ‘ tylwylh  teg,'  which  in 
times  gone  by  were  so  often  seen,  have  all 
retreated  to  their  secret  abodes.  The  ‘sky 
dogs’  (cwn  yr  wybr),  and  the  other  ‘portents 
of  death  and  terror,’  (which  could  have  been 
nothing  but  the  strange  voice  of  the  bittern 
and  the  sound  of  other  birds,  which  haunt 
the  night) — have  all  fled  before  the  progress 
of  intelligence,  and  are  now  never  heard  of. 
The  whole  writings  of  the  bard  prove,  that 
there  are  after  all,  sentiments  which  are  ‘ in- 
born, not  acquired,’  and  before  them  dissolve 
the  ‘trophirs  of  scholarship,’  and  the  badges 
of  authority  and  conventionalism,  like  mist 
in  the  morning  sun.  ‘There  is  no  training 
however  assiduously  followed,  nor  manner 
however  gracefully  attained  can  make  up 
their  absence,  nor  imitate  successfully  their 
charms.’  This  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  truth  embodied  in  an  old  sentence  that  is 
so  often  quoted,  and  its  veracity  as  often  dis- 
puted, namely  : — 

‘“A  poet  is  born,— not  made.’” 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A DEAR  INFANT. 

BY  PHINEAS  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  RHAYADER. 


“ Manibus  date  lilia  plenis: 

Prupureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere.”  Vieg. 

How  brief,  dear  babe,  was  the  span 
Of  thy  life  ! the  short  space  of  a day  ; 

Like  a meteor’s  bright  blaze  it  began, 

Like  a meteor  it  vanish’d  away. 

From  these  regions  of  sorrow  and  care 
Thou  art  gone  to  the  realms  of  the  blest. 

Where  the  weary  to  trouble  forbear, 

And  the  poor  weary  saint  is  at  rest. 

When  this  world  and  its  pleasures  are  o’er, 

Mortality’s  portion  ! ’tis  thine 
In  mansions  celestial  to  soar, 

Thro’  ages  eternal  to  shine*. 

’Tis  thine,  midst  the  hallowed  throng 
Of  saints  and  of  angels  above, 

To  join  in  the  rapturous  song 

Of  harmony,  praise,  joy,  and  love. 

Nor  vainly,  fond  parents,  regret 
A loss,  that  is  but  for  a time ; 

For  the  beauties  you  cannot  forget 
Now  bloom  in  a happier  clime. 

4 

Translations  of  Welsh  Triads. 

Three  things  that  never  become  rusty  : — The  money  of  the  benevolent, 
the  shoes  of  the  butcher’s  horse,  and  a woman’s  tongue. 

Three  things  not  easily  done : — To  allay  thirst  with  fire,  to  dry  the  wet 
with  water,  to  please  all  in  every  thing  that  is  done. 

Three  things  that  are  as  good  as  the  best: — Brown  bread  in  famine, 
well  water  in  thirst,  and  a great  coat  in  cold. 

Three  things  as  good  as  their  better : — Dirty  water  to  extinguish  fire,  an 
ugly  wife  to  a blind  man,  and  a wooden  sword  to  a coward. 

Three  things  that  seldom  agree : — Two  cats  over  one  mouse,  two  wives 
in  the  same  house,  and  two  lovers  after  the  same  maiden. 

Three  warnings  from  the  grave: — Thou  knowest  what  I was,  thou  seest 
what  I am,  remember  what  thou  art  to  be. 

Three  things  of  short  continuance : — A lady’s  love,  a chip  fire,  and  a 
brook’s  flood. 

Three  things  that  ought  never  to  be  from  home  : — The  cat,  the  chimney, 
and  the  housewife. 
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Three  essentials  to  a false  story  teller : — A good  memory,  a bold  face, 
and  fools  for  his  audience. 

Three  things  seen  in  the  peacock: — The  garb  of  an  angel,  the  walk  of  a 
thief,  and  the  voice  of  the  devil. 

Three  things  it  is  unwise  to  boast  of: — The  flavour  of  thy  ale,  the  beauty 
of  thy  wife,  and  the  contents  of  thy  purse. 

Three  miseries  of  a man’s  house  : — A smoky  chimney,  a dripping  roof, 
and  a scolding  wife. 




A short  account  of  Taliesin, 

The  Chief  of  Bal  ds,  and  Elphin,  the  son  of 
Gwyddno  Garanir  his  Patron. 

BY  THE  REV.  EVAN  EVANS, 

(Ieuan  Prydydd  Hir.) 

Gwyddno  Garanir,  was  a petty  king 
of  Cantre’r  Gwaelod,  whose  country  was 
drowned  by  the  sea,  in  a great  inundation 
that  happened  about  the  year  560,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  person  into  whose 
care  the  dams  were  committed,  as  appears 
from  a poem  of  Taliesin  upon  that  sad 
catastrophe.  In  his  time  the  famous 
Taliesin  lived,  whose  birth  and  education 
is  thus  related  in  our  ancient  manuscripts. 
He  was  found  exposed  in  a wear  belong- 
ing to  Gwyddno,  the  profit  of  which  he 
had  granted  to  his  son,  prince  Elphin, 
who  beiug  an  extravagant  youth,  and  not 
finding  the  usualsuccess,  grew  melancholy; 
and  his  fishermen  attributed  his  misfortune 
to  his  riotous  irregular  life.  When  the 
prodigal  Elphin  was  thus  bewailing  his 
misfortune;  the  fishermen  espied  a coracle 
with  a child  in  it,  enwrapped  in  a leathern 
hag,  whom  they  brought  to  the  young 
prince,  who  ordered  care  to  he  taken  of 
him,  and  when  he  grew  up  gave  him  the 
best  education,  upon  which  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  Bard  of  his  time.  The 
accomplished  Taliesin  was  introduced  by 
Elphin  to  his  father  Gwyddno’s  court, 
where  he  delivered  him  a poem,  giving  an 
account  of  himself,  entitled,  Hanes  Tal- 
iesin, or  Taliesin’s  History;  and  at  the 
same  time  another  to  his  patron  and  bene- 
factor Elphin,  to  console  him  upon  his 
past  misfortune,  and  to  exhort  him  to  put 
his  trust  in  Divine  Providence.  This  is 
a fine  moral  piece,  and  very  artfully  ad- 
dressed by  theBard,  who  intro  luces  himself 
in  the  person  and  character  of  an  exposed 
infant.  As  it  is  probable  that  the  prince’s 
affairs  took  another  turn  since  that  period; 
this  was  done  with  great  propriety.  Sir 
John  Pryse  mentions  the  poem,  that  Tal- 
iesin delivered  to  king  Gwyddno,  in  his 
Historic  Britannicm  defensio.  “ Taliesin- 
“ us  quidem  in  odula,  quam  de  fuit 
“ erroribus  composuit,  sic  inscripta  Bris- 
“ annice  (Hanes Taliesin)  videlicet errores 


“ Taliesini,  ait  se  tandem  divertisse  ad 
“ reliquis  Trojte; 

“Miaddaethum  yma  at  Weddillion  Troia.” 
“neque  dubitandum  est  hoc  fuisse  opus 
“ Taliesini : nam  praeter  innumeros  codices 
“ vetustissimos,  qui  inscriptionem  hujus- 
“modi  attestentur,  nullo  reclamante, 
“nullus  est  recentiorum  qui  vel  phrasin 
“ iliius  tam  antiquam,  carminisve  majes- 
“ tatem  asseqni.  Et  ideo  fummsuille  vates 
“inter  Britannos  censetur  et  nominatur.” 
I never  could  procure  a perfect  nor  correct 
copy  of  this  poem  of  Taliesin,  otherwise  I 
would  gratify  the  curious  with  a translation 
of  it.  It  is  certain  from  his  history,  that 
he  was  a very  learned  man  for  his  time,  and 
seems  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Druids,  particularly  the 
fxtTtfvpvxuoiG,  which  accounts  for  the  ex- 
travagant flights  frequent  in  his  poems. 
I have  now  in  my  possession  above  fifty 
of  them  ; but  they  are  so  very  difficult  to 
be  understood,  on  account  of  their  great 
antiquity,  and  numerous  obsolete  words, 
and  negligence  of  transcribers,  that  it  is 
too  great  a task  for  any  man  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  go  about  a translation  of  them. 

• • * • « 

There  are  many  spurious  pieces  fathered 
upon  this  Bard,  in  a great  many  hands  in 
North  Wales;  but  these  are  all  forged, 
either  by  the  monks,  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
British  Bards,  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
princes  of  Wales,  to  spirit  up  their  coun- 
trymen against  the  English,  which  any 
body  versed  in  the  language  may  easily 
find  by  the  style  and  matter.  It  has  been 
my  luck  to  meet  with  a manuscript  of  all 
his  genuine  pieces  now  extant,  which  was 
transcribed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Davies,  of 
Mailwyd,  from  an  old  manuscript  on  vel- 
lum ofthe  great  antiquary  Mr.  R.  Vaughan, 
of  Hengwrt.  This  transcript  I have  shewn 
to  the  best  antiquaries  and  critics  in  the 
Welsh  language  now  living.  They  ail 
confess  that  they  do  not  understand  above 
one  half  of  any  of  his  poems.  The  famous 
Dr.  Davies  could  not,  as  is  plain  from  the 
many  obsolete  words  he  has  left  without 
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any  interpretation  in  his  dictionary.  This 
should  be  a caveat  to  the  English  reader 
concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  poetns 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  the  son 
of  Fingal,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Mack- 
pherson.  It  is  a great  pity  Taliesin  is  so 
obscure,  for  there  are  many  particulars  in 
his  poems  that  would  throw  great  light 
upon  the  history,  notions,  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  especially  of  the 
Druids,  a great  part  of  whose  Iteming  it 
is  certain  he  had  imbibed.  This  celebrated 
Bard  was  in  great  favour  with  all  the  great 
men  of  his  time,  particularly  with  Mael- 
gwn  Gwynedd,  the  warlike  and  victorious 
king  of  all  Britain,  with  Elphin  his  patron, 
whom  he  redeemed  with  songs  from  the 
castle  of  Tyganwy,  where  he  was  upon 
some  account  confined  by  his  uncle 
Maelgwn.  He  likewise  celebrated  the 
victories  of  Urien  Reged,  king  of  Cumbria, 
and  a great  part  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the 
river  Clyde.  In  short,  he  was  held  in  so 
great  esteem  by  posterity,  that  the  Bards 
mentioned  him  with  the  greatest  honour 
in  their  works.  In  his  poem  entitled  An- 
rheg  Urien,  or  Urien’s  present,  he  says, 
that  his  habitation  was,  by  Llyn  Geirion- 
nydd,  in  the  parish  of  Llan  Rhychwyn,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  and  mentions  therein  his 
cotemporary,  the  famous  Aneirin  Gwawd- 
drydd,  author  of  the  Gododin,  an  heroic 
poem,  on  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  of  which 
some  account  is  given  in  the  “ Dissertatio 
de  Bardis.” 

> 

Biographical  Sketch 

OP  THE  LATE 

REV.  EVAN  EVANS, 

(IEUAN  FRYDYDD  HIR.) 

The  Rev.  E.  Evans  was  born  about  1731 
at  Gynhawdrev,  in  the  parish  of  Lledrod, 
Cardiganshire,  and  was  educated  at  Ys- 
tradmeirig,  under  that  eminent  scholar 
and  poet,  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Richards. 
Mr.  Evans  shewed  an  early  attachment 
to  the  Welsh  muse  ; and  was  soon  noticed 
by  that  famous  bard  and  antiquary  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  who  held  his  talents  in 
very  high  estimation.  He  was  curate  suc- 
cessively of  Towyn  (Merioneth),  Llan- 
beris,  and  Llanllechid  (Carnarvon),  and 
of  Llanfair Talhaiarn  (Denbigh).  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  and 
transcribing  old  Welsh  MSS.  and  was  ad- 
mitted for  that  purpose  into  the  principal 
Libraries  in  the  Principality.  He  was  for 
a short  time  allowed  a small  annuity  by 
SirW.  W.  Wynn,  and  Dr.  Warren,  Bieh- 
op  of  Bangor.  Fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  Welsh  Literature,  the  late  Paul  Panton 
Esq.  of  Plas-Gwyn  (Anglesey),  agreed 


to  allow  Mr.  Evans  a competent  annuity 
for  life,  on  condition  of  his  being  put  into 
immediate  possession  of  all  his  MSS., 
which  consisted  of  about  70  volumes 
which  are  said  still  to  be  in  the  Library 
at  Plas-Gwyn. 

Mr.  Evans’s  person  was  tall  and  atheltic, 
and  of  a dark  complexion.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  very  benevolent  and  kindly  disposed. 
He  died  suddenly  at  the  place  of  his  birth 
in  the  month  of  May  1789,  and  was  buried 
in  Lledrod  churchyard;  it  is  thought  that 
Mr.  Panton’s  annuity  was  continued  un- 
til his  death,  but  we  find  that  he  suffered 
considerable  pecuniary  distress  in  his  last 
days,  and  there  was  a report  abroad  that 
he  died  from  want,  (which  is  thought  to 
be  untrue, )and  that  he  perished  on  a moun- 
tain, to  which  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
(companion  to  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  tour 
through  Wales,)  alludes  in  his  elegy  on 
Mr.  Evans’s  death,  which  we  here  tran- 
scribe. 

On  Snowdon’s  haughty  brow  I stood, 
And  view’d  afar  old  Menai’s  flood  ; 
Carnarvon  Castle,  eagle  crowned 
And  all  the  beauteous  prospect  round  ; 
But  soon  each  gay  idea  fled, 

F or  Snowdon’s  favourite  bard  was  dead. 
Poor  bard  accept  one  genuine  tear, 

And  read  thy  true  eulogium  here; 

Here  in  my  heart,  that  rues  the  day, 
Which  stole  Eryri’s  pride  away, 

But,  lo,  where  seen  by  Fancy’s  eye 
His  visionary  form  glides  by, 

Pale,  ghastly  pale,  that  hollow  cheek, 
That  frantic  look  does  more  than  speak, 
And  tells  a tale  so  full  of  woe, 

My  bosom  swells,  my  eyes  o’erflow. 

On  Snowdon’s  rocks,  unhomed,  unfed. 
The  tempest  howling  round  his  head, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  alone, 
Unheard,  unpitied,  and  unknown, 

To  want  and  to  despair  a prey, 

He  pined  and  sighed  his  soul  away. 
Ungrateful  countrymen,  your  pride, 
Your  glory,  wanted  bread,  and  died! 
Whilst  ignorance  and  vice  are  fed, 

Shall  wit  and  genius  droop  their  head? 
Shall  fawning  sycophants  be  paid, 

For  flattering  fools  ? while  thou  art  laid 
On  thy  sick  bed,  the  mountain  heath, 
Waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death. 
Beneath  inhospitable  skies, 

Without  a friend  to  close  thine  eyes. 
Thus  shall  the  chief  of  bards  expire, 
The  master  of  the  British  lyre; 

And  shall  thy  hapless  reliques  rot, 
Unwept,  unhallowed,  and  forgot! 

No  ! while  one  grateful  muse  reinains, 
And  Pity  dwells  on  Cambria’s  plains, 
Thy  mournful  story  shall  be  told, 

And  wept,  till  time  itself  grows  old. 

Mr.  Evans  published  the  following 
works,  viz.,  “Welsh  Sermons,”  2 vols8vo; 
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“Specimens  of  Antient  Welsh  Poetry; 
Dissertatio  de  Bardis”  in  one  4to  vol.,“The 
love  of  our  country  a Poem,”  and  various 
Welsh  Poems,  &c.  He  had  a long  corres- 
pondence ■with  Bishop  Percy,  most  of 
which  relates  to  the  History  and  character 
of  Cambrian  Literature.  Much  of  his  un- 
published correspondence  and  papers  have 
been  inserted  in  “The  Cambrian  Quarter- 
ly Magazine,”  and  “ Cambro  Briton,”  two 
periodicals  issued  many  years  ago,  and  now 
very  scarce.  The  worthy  bard  was  much  op- 
posed to  the  appointment  of  English  Pre- 
lates to  Welsh  dioceses  : in  his  preface  to 
his  Welsh  Sermons  he  speaks  with  much 
warmth  on  that  head,  which  very  likely 
was'the  reason  why  he  was  not  raised  to 
a higher  place  in  the  establishment. 




A POEM 

TO  LLYWELYN  AP  IORWERTH,  OR  LLYWELYN 
THE  GREAT. 

COMPOSED  BY  LLYWARCH  PRYDYDD  Y MOCH, 
(About  the  early  part  of  the  13th.  Century.) 

TRANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  E.  EVANS, 
(leuan  Prydydd  Eir.) 

May  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  defend 
me  from  all  disasters;  may  I,  through  his 
assistance,  be  prudent  and  discreet  ere  I 
come  to  my  narrow  habitation  in  the 
grave.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  will  give 
me  the  gift  of  song  to  extol  my  prince, 
who  giveth  the  warlike  shout  with  joy. 
Christ,  who  hath  formed  me  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, and  hath  endowed  me  with  the 
deep  and  wonderful  gift  of  poetry — Lly- 
welyn  is  the  ruler  of  Britain  and  her  ar- 
mour. He  is  a lion-like  brave  prince, 
unmoved  in  action,  the  son  of  Iorwerth,l 
our  strength  and  true  friend,  a descendant 
of  Owain2  the  destroyer,  whose  abilities 
appeared  in  his  youth.  He  came  to  be  a 
leader  of  forces,  dressed  in  blue,  neat  and 
handsome.  In  the  conflicts  of  battle,  in 
the  clang  of  arms,  he  was  an  heroic  youth. 
When  ten  years  old  he  successfully 
attacked  his  kinsman. 3 In  Aber  Conwy, 
ere  my  prince,  the  brave  Llywelyn,  got 
his  right,  he  contested  with  David,4  who 


1 Iorwerth,  surnamedDrwyndwn,  or  with  the 
broken  nose,  the  father  of  Llywelyn,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  but  was  not 
suffered  to  enjoy  his  right  on  the  account  of 
that  blemish. 

2 Owain  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales. 

3 Llywelyn  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  princi- 
pality of  North  Wales,  in  right  of  his  father 
Iorwerth,  and  accordingly  put  in  his  claim  for 
it,  and  got  it  from  his  uncles  David  and  Rodri, 
when  he  was  very  young. 

4 David,  the  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  prince  of  Wales, 


was  a bloody  chief,  like  Julius  Ceesar.  A 
chief  without  blemish,  not  insulting  his 
foes  in  distress,  but  in  war  impetuous 
and  fierce,  like  the  points  of  flaming  fire 
burning  in  their  rage.  It  is  a general 
loss  to  the  Bards,  that  he  is  covered  with 
earth.  We  grieve  for  him. — Llywelynl 
was  our  prince  ere  the  furious  contest 
happened,  and  the  spoils  were  amassed 
with  eagerness.  The  purple  gore  ran 
over  the  snow-white  breasts  of  the  war- 
riors, and  there  was  an  universal  havock 
and  carnage  after  the  shout.  The  parti- 
coloured waves  flowed  over  the  broken 
spear,  and  the  warriors  were  silent.  The 
briny  wave  came  with  force,  and  another 
met  it  mixed  with  blood,  when  we  went 
to  Porth  Aethwv  on  the  steeds  of  the  main 
over  the  great  roaring  of  the  floods.  The 
spear  raged  with  relentless  fury,  and  the 
tide  of  blood  rushed  with  force.  Our 
attack  was  sudden  and  fierce.  Death 
displayed  itself  in  all  its  horrors:  so  that 
it  was  a doubt  whether  any  of  us  should 
die  of  old  age.  Noble  troops,  in  the  fatal 
hour,  trampled  on  the  dead  like  prancing 
steeds.  Before  Rhodri  was  brought  to 
submission,  the  church-yards  were  like 
fallow  grounds.  When  Llywelyn  the 
successful  prince  overcame  near  the  Alun2 
with  his  warriors  of  the  bright  arms,  ten 
thousand  were  killed,  and  the  crows  made 
a noise,  and  a thousand  were  taken  pris- 
oners. Llywelyn,  though  in  battle  he 
killed  with  fury,  though  he  burnt  like 
outrageous  fire,  yet  was  a mild  prince 
when  the  mead-horns  were  distributed 

* * * he  gave  generously  under 

his  waving  banners  to  his  numerous  Bards 
gold  and  silver,  which  he  regardeth  not, 
and  Gascony  prancing  steeds,  with  rich 
trappings,  and  great  scarlet  cloaks,  shin- 
ing like  the  ruddy  flame  : warlike,  strong, 
well-made  destroying  steeds,  with  streams 
of  foam  issuing  out  of  their  mouths.  He 
generously  bestoweth,  like  brave  Arthur, 
snow-white  steeds  by  hundreds,  whose 
speed  is  fleeter  than  birds. 

Thou  that  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the  air 
like  Caeawg3the  hero,  the  valiant  ruler  of 
all  Britain,  the  numerous  forces  of  England 
tumble  and  wallow  in  the  field  before 
thee.  He  bravely  achieved  above  Deu- 


1 This  battle  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our 
historians.  The  description  is  very  animated 
in  the  original,  and  very  expressive  of  such  a 
scene,  it  was  fought  near  Porth  Aethwy.  The 
steeds  of  the  main  is  a poetical  expression  for 
ships. 

2 Alun,  the  name  of  a river  in  Flintshire, 
where  there  was  a battle  fought  by  Llywelyn 
against  the  English. 

3 Caeawg  Cynnorawg,  is  the  name  of  a hero 
celebrated  by  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd  in  the 
Gododin. 
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draeth  Dry  fan,  1 the  feats  of  the  renowned 
Ogrfan.2  Men  fall  silently  in  the  field, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
Thou  hast  defeated  two  numerous  armies, 
one  on  the  banks  of  Alun  of  the  rich  soil, 
where  the  Normans  were  destroyed,  as 
the  adversaries  of  Arthur,  in  the  battle 
of  Camlan.3  The  second  in  Arfon,  near 
the  sea-shore  * * And  two  ruling 
chiefs,  flushed  with  success,  encouraged 
us  like  lions,  and  one  superior  to  them 
both,  a stern  hero,  the  ravage  of  battles, 
like  a man  that  conquers  in  all  places. 
Llywelyn  with  the  broken  blade  of  the 
gilt  sword,  the  waster  of  Lloegr,  a wolf 
covered  with  red,  with  his  warriors  about 
Rhuddlan.  His  forces  carry  the  stand- 
ard before  him  waving  in  the  air.  Thou 
art  possessed  of  the  valour  of  Cadwallon,4 
the  son  of  Cadfan.  He  is  for  recovering 
the  government  of  all  Britain.  He  kindly 
streched  his  hand  to  us,  while  his  enemies 
fled  to  the  sea-shore,  to  embark  to  avoid 
the  imminent  destruction,  with  despair 
in  their  looks,  and  no  place  of  refuge 
remained,  and  the  crimson  lance  whizzed 
dreadfully  over  their  bows.  We  the  Bards 
of  Britain,  whom  our  prince  entertaineth 
on  the  first  of  January,  shall  every  one  of 
us,  in  our  rank  and  station,  enjoy  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  receive  gold  and  silver  for 
our  reward  * * Caer  Lleon,5  the 

chief  of  Mon,  has  brought  thee  to  a low 
condition.  Llywelyn  has  wasted  thy 
land,  thy  men  are  killed  by  the  sea  * * 

He  has  entirely  subdued  Wyddgrug,6 
where  the  English  ran  away,  with  a 


1 Deudraeth  Dryfan,  is  the  name  of  some 
place  near  the  sea,  there  are  many  places  in 
Wales  called  Deudraeth.  But  where  this  iu 
particular  is  situated  1 cannot  guess. 

2 Ogrfau  Gawr,  an  antient  British  prince,  co- 
temporary with  king  Arthur. 

3 Camlan,  the  name  of  a place  some- where  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  decisive  battle  between 
king  Arthur,  and  his  treacherous  nephew  Med- 
rod  happened,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 
while  he  was  absent  on  a foreign  expedition. 
King  Arthur,  according  to  our  antient  histor- 
ians, slew  JNIedrod  with  his  own  hand;  but  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  himself,  and  retired  to 
Ynys  Afallon  or  Glastonbury,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  Ilis  death  was  politically  con- 
cealed, least  it  should  dispirit  the  Britons. 
Hence  arose  so  many  fabulous  stories  about  it. 

4Cadwallon,  the  son  of  Cadfan,  is  that  victor- 
ious king  of  Britain,  who  was  a terrible  scourge 
to  the  Saxons.  Beda  in  his  ecclesiastical  history 
calls  him  tyrannum  ssevientem,  an  outrageous 
tyrant. 

5 Caerlleon,  Chester,  so  called,  as  our  histor- 
ians relate  from  Lleon  Gawr,  or  king  Lleon,  and 
not  from  Castra  leginonum,  as  modern  writers 
will  have  it.  Gawr  anciently  signified  a king, 
as  Benlli  Gawr,  is  called  by  Nennius,  cap.  30. 
Kex  Benlli;  but  now  it  signifies  a giant,  or  a 
man  of  an  extraordinary  strength  and  stature. 
Itisnot  improbable  but  that  the  Antient  Britons 
chose  such  for  their  kings. 

6 Wyddrug,  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  so  called  from 
Gwydd  high,  and  Crug  a hill.  Mold  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Mons  altus. 


precipitate  flight,  full  of  horror  and  con- 
sternation. Thy  fields  are  miserably  wast- 
ed, thy  cloister,  and  thy  neat  houses,  are 
ashes.  The  palace  of  Elsmer  1 was  with 
rage  and  fury  burnt  by  fire.  Ye  all  now 
enjoy  peace  by  submitting  to  our  prince, 
for  wherever  he  goeth  with  his  forces, 
whether  it  be  hill  or  dale,  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  one  sole  proprietor.  Our  lion 
has  brought  to  Trallwng2  three  armies  that 
will  never  turn  their  backs,  the  residence 
of  our  enemies  ever  to  be  abhorred.  The 
numerous  Bards  receive  diverse  favours 
from  him.  He  took  Wyddgrug.  See 
you  who  succeeds  in  Moehnant3  when  he 
victoriously  marches  through  your  coun- 
try. On  its  borders  the  enemy  were 
routed, and  the  Argoedwys4  were  furiously 
attacked,  and  covered  with  blood.  We 
have  two  palaces  now  in  our  possession. 
Let  PowysS  see  who  is  the  valiant  king  of 
her  people,  whether  it  argueth  prudence 
to  act  treacherously.  Whether  a Norman 
chief  be  preferable  to  a conquering  Cymro. 
We  have  a prince,  consider  it,  who, 
though  silent  about  his  own  merit,  put- 
teth  Lloegr  to  flight,  and  is  fully  bent  to 
conquer  the  land  that  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Cadwallon,  the  son  of  Cad- 
fan, the  son  of  Iago.  * * A noble  lion, 

the  governor  of  Britain,  and  her  defence. 
Llywelyn.  numerous  are  thy  battles,  thou 
brave  prince  of  the  mighty,  that  puttest 
the  enemy  to  flight.  Mayest  thou  my 
friend  and  benefactor  overcome  in  every 
hardship.  He  is  a prince  with  terrible 
looks  who  will  conquer  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  Mon  the  mother  of  all 
Wales.  His  army  has  made  its  way 
broad  through  the  ocean,  and  filled  the 
hills,  promontories  and  dales.  The  blood 
flowed  about  their  feet  when  the  maimed 
warriors  fought.  In  the  battle  of  Coed 
Aneu,6  thou,  supporter  of  Bards,  didst 
overthrow  thy  enemies.  The  other  hard 
battle  was  fought  at  Dygen  Ddyfnant,7 
where  thousands  behaved  themselves 
with  manly  valour.  The  next  contest, 
where  noble  feats  were  achieved,  was  on 
the  hill  of  Bryn  Yr  Erw,8  where  they  saw 

1 Elsmer,  the  name  of  a town  in  Shropshire. 

2 Welshpool. 

3 Mochnant  is  a part  of  Powys. 

4 Argoedwys,  the  men  of  Powys,  from  Ar 
above,  Coed  wood.  The  Powysians  are  called, 
by  Llywarch,  Hen  Gwyr  Argoed.  As  Gwyr 
Argoed  erioed  a’m  porthant,  i.  e.  I was  ever 
maintained  by  the  men  of  Argoed. 

5 The  princes  of  Powys  adhered  to  the  kings 
of  England,  and  the  Lords  Marchers,  against 
their  natural  prince,  to  whom  they  were  to  pay 
homage  and  obedience,  according  to  the  division 
by  Rhodri  Mawr,  as  appears  from  the  Welsh 
history. 

6 Coed  Aneu,  the  name  of  a place  near  Llan- 
erchymedd  in  Anglesea. 

7 Dygen  Ddyfnant,  another  place' whose  sit- 
uation 1 am  ignorant  of,  where  another  battle 
was  fooght. 

8 Bryn  yr  Erw  another  place  unknown. 
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thee  like  a lion  foremost  in  piercing  thy 
enemies,  like  a strong  eagle,  a safeguard 
to  thy  people.  Upon  this  account  they 
will  no  longer  dispute  with  thee.  Theyvan- 
ishbefore  thee  like  the  ghost  of  Celyddon.l 
Thou  hast  taken  Wyddgrug  and  Dyfn- 
ant  by  force,  and  Rhuddlan  with  its  bor- 
ders,-and  thousands  of  thy  men  overthrew 
Dinbych,2  Foelas,3and  Gronant;4  andthe 
men  of  Carnarvon  thy  friends  were  busy 
in  action,  and  Dinas  Emreish  strove  brave- 
ly in  thy  cause,  and  they  vanquished  with 
the  renowned  Morgant  6 at  their  head  all 
that  stood  before  them.  Thy  pledges 
know  not  where  to  turn  their  faces,  they 
cannot  enjoy  mirth  or  rest.  Thou  wert 
honourably  covered  with  blood,  and  thy 
wound  is  a glory  to  thee.  When  thou 
didst  resist  manfully  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  thou  wert  honoured  by  thy  sword, 
with  thy  buckler  on  thy  shoulders.  Thou 
didst  bravely  lead  thy  forces,  the  aston- 
ishment of  Lloegr,  to  the  borders  of  Me- 
chain7  and  Mochnant.  Happy  was  the 
mother  who  bore  thee,  who  art  wise  and 
noble,  and  freely  distributest  rich  suits  of 
garments,  thy  gold  and  silver.  And  thy 
Bards  celebrate  thee  for  presenting  them 
thy  bred  steeds,  when  they  sit  at  thy 
tables.  And  I myself  am  rewarded  for 
my  gift  of  poetry,  with  gold  and  distin- 
guished respect.  And  should  I desire  of 
my  prince  the  moon  as  a present,  he 
would  certainly  bestow  it  on  me.  Thy 
praise  reacheth  as  far  as  Lliwelydd,8  and 
Llywareh  is  the  man  who  celebrates  with 
his  songs  * * My  praises  are  not  ex- 

travagant to  thee  the  prodigy  of  our  age, 
thou  art  a prince  firm  in  battle  like  an 
elephant.  When  thou  arrivest  at  the 
period  of  thy  glory,  when  thy  praises 
cease  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Bard  and 
the  harp,  my  brave  prince,  ere  thou 
comest,  before  thy  last  hour  approaches, 
to  confess  thy  sins,  after  thou  hast  through 
thy  prowess  vanquished  thy  enemies, 
mayst  thou  at  last  become  a glorious  saint. 


1 Celyddon,  the  British  name  of  that  part  of 
North  Britain,  called  Caledonia  by  the  Romans. 

2 Dinbych,  Denbigh. 

3 Foelais,  or  y Foel  las,  i.  e.  the  green  summit, 
which  is  the  name  of  a place  in  Denbighshire, 
where  there  is  auold  fort,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Watkyn  Wynn,  Bsq.,  colonel  of  the  Den- 
bighshire militia,  whose  seat  is  near  it. 

4 Gronant,  the  name  of  a fort  or  castle  in 
Flintshire. 

5 Dinas  Emreis,  or  Emrys,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Snowdon,  near  Bedd  Gelert,  where 
Vortigern  attempted  to  build  a castle. 

6 Morgant,  the  name  of  one  of  Llewelyn’s 
generals. 

7 Mochain,  a part  of  Powys  (Montgomery- 

8 Caer  Liwelydd,  Carlisle.  shire.) 


Grongar  HilL 

BY  JOHN  DYER. 

Silent  Nymph,  with  curious  eye, 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie, 

On  the  mountain’s  lonely  van, 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 

While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 

Or  the  tuneful  nightingale, 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale. 

Come  with  all  their  various  hues, 

Come  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse  ; 

Now  while  Phoebus  riding  high 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky ! 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong; 
Grongar  in  whose  mossy  cells 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells  ; 

Grongar  in  whose  silent  shade 
For  the  modest  Muses  made; 

So  oft  1 have,  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a rill, 

Sate  upon  a flowery  bed, 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head  ; 

While  stray’d  my  eyes  o’er  Towy’s  flood, 
Over  mead  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill, 
Till  Contemplation  had  her  fill, 

About  his  chequer’d  sides  I wind, 

And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves  and  grottoes  where  I lay, 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day: 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale 
As  circles  on  a smooth  canal ; 

The  mountains  round  (unhappy  fate!) 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 

Withdraw  their  summits  from  tlje  skies, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise  ; 

Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

Adds  a thousand  woods  and  meads, 

Still  it  widens, — widens  still, 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill ; 

Now,  I gain  the  mountain’s  brow, 

What  a landscape  lies  below ! 

No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene. 

But  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 

Does  the  face  of  nature  show 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven’s  bow  1 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light, 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight, 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ; 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  I 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds, 

On  the  yellow  mountain-heads! 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 
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Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 

The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 

The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 

The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs; 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 

Haunt  of  Phillis,  queen  of  love  1 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 

Lies  a long  and  level  lawn, 

On  which  a dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye ; 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy’s  flood, 

His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 

That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 

Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 

And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps ; 

So  both  a safety  from  the  wind 
In  mutual  dependence  find. 

’Tis  now  the  raven’s  bleak  abode, 

’Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad; 

And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 

And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss  and  weeds : 
While,  ever  and  anon  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls; 

Yet  time  has  been,  that  lifts  the  low 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 

Has  seen  the  broken  pile  complete, 

Big  with  the  vanity  of  state, 

But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate! 

A little  rule,  a little  sway, 

A sunbeam  in  a winter’s  day. 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run, 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swiftly,  sometimes  slow, 

Wave  succeeding  wave  they  go, 

A various  journey  to  the  deep, 

Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep ! 

Thus  is  Nature’s  vesture  wrought. 

To  instruct  our  wandering  thought; 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new ! 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  1 
The  fountain’s  fall,  the  river’s  flow. 

The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low. 

The  windy  summit  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky, 

The  pleasant  seat  and  ruined  tower, 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower. 

The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  gives  each  a double  charm, 

As  pearls  upon  an  iEthiop’s  arm. 

See  on  the  mountains  southern  side, 
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Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 

Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 

How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie! 

What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye, 

A step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream, 

So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 

So  we  mistake  the  future’s  face, 

Eyed  through  Hope’s  deluding  glass  ; 

As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 

Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 

Which  to  those  who  journey  near. 

Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 

Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way 
The  present  still  a cloudy  day. 

O may  I with  myself  agree. 

And  never  covet  what  I see  1 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid, 

For  while  our  wishes  widely  roll, 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul ; 

’Tis  thus  the  busy  heat  the  air. 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high, 

As  on  the  mountain  turf  I lie  ; 

While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings, 

And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings; 

While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 

While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep, 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 

And  with  music  fill  the  sky; 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts,  be  great  who  will. 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 

Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor ; 

In  vain  ye  search,  she  is  not  there, 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care  1 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 

On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 

Along  with  pleasure,  close  allied. 

Ever  by  each  other’s  side : 

And  often,  by  the  murmering  rill. 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 

Within  the  grove  of  Grongar  Hill. 

^ 

Legend  on  the  bridge  at  Holt. 

BY  C.  F.  HENNINGSEN. 

Far  in  a wild  and  rocky  land. 

Where  freedom  held  so  long  her  stand 
’Gainst  Saxon  axe  and  Norman  brand. 
Where  reason  with  her  icy  hand 
Has  not  yet  banished  from  her  way 
The  wild  and  legendary  lay 
Of  river  sprite,  or  mountain  fay ; 

And  every  castled  rock  or  dell, 

Hath  some  unearthly  tale  to  tell, 
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On  which  the  mind  will  lingering  dwell, 

Nor  seek  to  burst  the  viewless  spell ; 

There  dwelt,  ’tis  said,  in  times  of  old, 

A native  chieftain,  stern  and  bold, 
Unconquered,— till  an  ill-starr’d  hour 
Beheld  Keneidon’s  banner  tower 
Upon  his  corpse,  and  blackened  lower, 

And  children  in  the  Marcher’s  power, 

Two  infant  daughters,  of  a race 
The  Normans  chased  from  place  to  place; 
The  last  on  earth  their  bards  could  trace, 
When  high  Keneidon’s  praises  rung 
In  festal  hall ; or  minstrels  strung 
Their  harps,  and  deeds  of  battle  sung, — 

Or  injuries,  with  embittered  tongue. 

Such  orphan  beauty  might  have  been 
Protection,  had  there  dwelt  within 
One  spark  of  mercy,  but  his  sin 
Was  cruelty,  and  lust  of  gold  : 

For  that  earl  Mortimer,  ’tis  told, 

Beneath  his  mail,  had  heart  as  cold; 

And  Cambria  paid  with  steel,  of  old, 

Her  children’s  ransom ; — as  it  may, 

Let  that  have  been  ; — their  ballads  say 
No  more  were  heard  of  from  this  day, 

The  chieftain’s  daughters  : those  who  spoke 
A moody  frown  their  purpose  broke — 

And  many  a sleeping  beldame  woke 
By  howling  dog  or  raven’s  croak, 

That  night  when,  echoing  o’er  the  wave, 
Some  shrieks  were  heard — but  none  to  save, 
For  all  was  silent  as  the  grave, 

And  all  in  darkest  night  arrayed, 

As  rushed  the  boor  with  ready  aid  ; 

Then  shivering  sought  his  couch,  dismayed 
At  that  wild  prank  by  Elfins  played. 

And  often  down  that  silvery  tide, 

Two  fairy  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

And  linger  by  the  arches  wide ; 

And  nightly  there  their  walks  resume. 

No  truants  from  the  grave,  the  gloom, 

The  ghastly  hue  that  haunts  the  tomb 
In  them  was  iieriness  and  bloom : 

And  there,  ’tis  said,  they  wander  yet, 

When,  by  the  moon,  the  fishers  set 
The  nightly  snare  and  hidden  net. 

And  to  this  day  that  arched  wall 
The  “ Sisters’  bridge,”  the  peasants  call : 

It  stood  there,  and  outlived  the  fall 
Of  Mortimer;  for  house  and  hall, 

Of  that  proud  earl  have  passed  away  ; 

In  bloody  graves  his  kinsmen  lay  ; 

And  wildly  shrieked,  each  sister  fay, 

When  stretched  on  Flodden’s  dreary  field, 
The  last  of  that  dark  race  did  yield 
His  breath,  and  left  not  one  to  wield 
The  wolf’s  device  on  battle  shield. 


A Panegyric 

UPON  OWEN  GWYNEDD,  PRINCE 
OF  NORTH  WALES. 

BY  GWALCHMAI,  THE  SON  OF  MEILIR, 
Written  in  the  Year  1157. 

TRANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  EVAN  EVANS, 

( Ieuan  Prydydd  Hir.) 

I will  extol  the  generous  hero  descend- 
ed from  the  race  of  Roderic,*  the  bulwark 
of  his  country,  a Prince  eminent  for  his 
good  qualities,  the  glory  of  Britain,  Owain 
the  brave  and  expert  in  arms,  a Prince 
that  neither  hoardeth  nor  coveteth  riches. 
— Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the 
main,  three  powerful  fleets  of  the  first-rate, 
furiously  to  attack  him  on  a sudden. 
One  from  Iwerddonf  the  other  full  of  well- 
armed  Lochlynians,t  making  a grand  ap- 
pearance on  the  floods,  the  third  from 
the  transmarine  Normans, § which  was  at- 
tended with  an  immense,  though  success- 
less toil. 

The  Dragon  of  Mona’s  sons[|  were  so 
brave  in  action,  that  there  was  a great  tu- 
mult on  their  furious  attack,  and  before 
the  Prince  himself,  there  w7as  vast  con- 
fusion, havoc,  conflict,  honourable  death, 
bloody  battle,  horrible  consternation,  and 
upon  Tal  Moelvre  a thousand  banners. H 
There  was  an  outrageous  carnage,  and  the 
rage  of  spears,  the  hasty  signs  of  violent 
indignation.  Blood  raised  the  tide  of  the 


• Owain  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales, 
was  descended" in  a direct  line  from  Roderic  the 
Great,  prince  of  all  Wale3,  who  dividedhis  prin- 
cipality amongst  his  three  sons. 

+ Iwerddon,  the  British  name  of  Ireland,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  Y Werdd  Ynys,  i.  e.,  the 
Green  Island. 

i + Lochlynians,  the  Danes,  so  called  from  the 
Baltic,  which  our  ancestors  called  Llyehlyn. 
Llvchlyn  is  the  name  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  all  those  northerns  regions  mentioned  m 
the  works  of  our  Bards. 

5 Normans.  This  fleet  seems  by  Gwalchmai’s 
poem  to  have  been  very  large,  which  came 
partly  from  Ireland,  partly  from  the  Baltic,  and 
the  rest  from  Noimandy,  to  invade  the  princi- 
pality. It  is  plain  that’its  forces  were  numer- 
ous, as  thev  came  from  so  many  countries;  but 
it  seems  they  met  with  a very  warm  reception 
from  the  prince  and  his  sons,  and  that  they 
were  glad  to  sail  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

j]  Owen  Gwynedd  had  many  sons  noted  for 
their  valour,  especially  Howel,  who  was  born  of 
Finnog,  an  Irish  lady.  He  was  one  of  his  fa- 
ther’s generals  in  his  wars  against  the  English, 
Flemmings,  and  Normans,  in  South  Wales,  and 
was  a noted  Bard,  as  several  of  his  poems,  now 
extant,  testify. 

H It  seems  that  the  fleet  landed  in  some  part 
of  the  tirth  of  Menai,  and  that  it  was  a kind  of 
mixed  engagement,  some  fighting  on  shore, 
others  from  the  ships.  And  probably  the  great 
slaughter  was  owing  to  its  being  low  water, 
and  that  they  could  not  set  sail;  otherwise  I 
see  no  reason  why,  when  they  were  worsted  on 
land,  they  should  continue  the  fight  in  their 
ships.  It  is  very  plain  that  they  were  in  great 
distress,  and  that  there  was  a great  havoc  made 
of  them,  as  appears  from  the  remainder  of  this 
very  spirited  poem. 
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Menai,  and  the  crimson  of  human  gore 
stained  the  brine.  There  were  glittering 
cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds, 
and  the  mangled  warriors  prostrate  before 
the  chief,  distinguished  by  his  crimson 
lance.  Lloegria  was  put  into  confusion, 
the  contest  and  confusion  was  great,  and 
the  glory  of  our  Prince’s  wide  wasting 
sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred 
languages  to  give  him  his  merited  praise. 

-* 

LINES 

Composed  by  the  Rev.  Sneyd  Davies, 
on  viewing  the  Tomb  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
in  Llandegai  Church. 

Envied  ambition ! what  are  all  thy  schemes! 
But  waking  misery  or  pleasing  dreams? 
Sliding  and  tottering  on  the  heights  of  state, 
The  subject  of  this  verse  declares  thy  fate. ' 
Great  as  he  was  you  see  how  small  the  gain, 
A burial  so  obscure,  a muse  so  mean, 



The  Bard’s  last  Song. 

BY 

DAFYDD  AP  GWILYM. 

I’ve  seen  the  days  of  youth  depart  1 
The  shaft  of  sorrow  stings  my  heart : 

Old  age  alone,  and  cares,  remain — 

Heaven  support  me  through  my  pain  I 
Gen’rous  manhood  now  is  o’er  : 

The  day  was  bright — it  shines  no  more. 
Confus’d  ideas  rack  my  head ; 

The  noble  love  of  fame  is  fled: 

Lost  is  th’  harmonious  voice,  which  long 
Cheer’d  the  sad  heart  and  pour’d  the  song. 

“ Ivor  is  gonel  my  friend  most  dear; 

And  Nest,  sweet  soother  of  my  care  1 
My  soul’s  delight,  Morvida,  ’s  fled, — 

All  moulder  in  their  clay-cold  bed  I 
And  I,  oppress’d  with  woe,  remain, 

Victim  to  age  and  ling’ring  pain !” 

Where  larks  their  sprightly  matins  sing, — 
Where  cuckoo  hails  the  noon  of  spring, — 
Where  Philomela’s  ev’ning  lay 
Echoes  melodious  from  the  spray, — 

There  did  my  bounding  heart  rejoice 
To  hear  the  love-lorn  damsel’s  voice; 

There  did  the  balmy  kiss  inspire 
The  rapt’rous  strain  of  warm  desire. 

But,  ah  I no  more  I cheer  the  glade, 

Or  chant  beneath  the  vernal  shade; 

Tho’  still  the  ling’xing  memory  last, 

’Tis  o’er, — my  lovely  theme  is  past! 

Pains  rack  my  head  and  dim  the  sight ; 

E’en  beauty’s  charms  no  more  delight: 


O’er  vanish’d  scenes  of  former  loves 
The  tortur’d  thought  but  vainly  roves: 
Unnerv’d  and  destitute  I lie,— 

The  giant  Death  stalks  threat’ning  by  1 
My  course  is  run, — I see  the  land ; — 

The  grave — my  home  1 ’Tis  just  at  hand. 

O Christ,  thy  speedy  succour  send  ! 

Be  thou  my  Pilot — thou  my  Friend ! 

Safely  conduct  me  to  the  shore — 

Be  this  my  lot,— I need  no  more  ! 

O 

A Bard’s  Desire. 

BY  THE  LATE  EDWARD  WILLIAMS, 

( lolo  Morganwg .) 

Let  wealth,  let  fame,  those  dazzling  gifts  of  fate, 
Bless  all  the  wayward  sons  of  pomp  and  state; 
Be  mine  the  riches  of  a soul  refin’d. 

The  heart  benevolent,  the  spotless  mind, 

To  Heaven’s  unerring  will,  in  humble  hope 
resign’d. 


Epitaph  on  a Tombstone, 

In  Towyn  Churchyard. 

The  person  whose  virtues  it  records,  was  for 
half  a century  a gardener,  attached  to  the  Ynys- 
y-maengwyn  family. 

If  honest  labour,  industry,  and  truth, 

Can  claim  from  righteous  heaven  a just 
reward—  [youth, 

Learn,  learn,  ye  Welshmen  all,  both  age  and 
How  poor  and  patient  merit  claims  regard. 
Here  lies  a man  who  never  swerv’d  at  all, 

His  honest  heart  was  only  known  to  few, 
His  daily  labour  furnished  means  but  small, 
His  worth  too  little  known— his  name 
John  Hugh. 

$ 

The  Rose  of  Llan  Meilen. 

Sweet  Rose  of  Llan  Meilen  I you  bid  me 
forget 

That  ever  in  moments  of  pleasure  we  met; 
You  bid  me  remember  no  longer  a name 
Themusebath  already  companion’d  with  fame; 
And  future  ap  Gwilyms,*  fresh  wreaths 
who  compose, 

* The  allusion  in  the  above  stanza  is  to  his  at- 
tachment for  Morvydd,  or  Morvida,  the  fair 
daughter  of  one  Madog  Lawgam.  In  his  praise 
of  his  lady  love,  ap  Gwilym  “resembles  the 
famous  Petrarch  in  his  sonnets  to  his  fair  Laura. 
The  Demetian  Nightingale  (an  appellation  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  by  his  countrymen) 
was  not  outdone,  for  he  wrote  an  hundred  and 
forty-seven  poems  to  Morvydd,  which  are  much 
longer  compositions  than  those  of  the  Italian 
poet.” 
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Shall  twine  with  the  chaplet  of  song-  for 
the  brows 

Of  each  fair  Morvida,  Llan  Meilen’s  sweet 
Rose. 

Had  the  love  I had  loved,  been  inconstant  or 

g'av, 

Enduring  at  most  but  a long  summer’s  day, 
Growing  cold  when  the  splendor  of  noontide 
hath  set, 

I might  have  forgotten  that  ever  we  met. 

But  long  as  Eryri  its  peak  shall  expose 

To  the  sunshine  of  summer,  or  winter’s  cold 
snows, 

My  love  will  endure  for  Llan  Meilen’s 
sweet  Rose. 

Then  bid  me  not,  maiden,  remember  no  more 
A name  which  affection  and  love  must  adore. 
’Till  affection  and  love  become  one  with  the 
breath 

Of  life  in  the  silent  oblivion  of  death. 

Perchance  in  that  hour  of  the  spirit’s  repose. 

But  not  until  then,  when  the  dark  eyelids 
close, 

Can  this  fond  heart  forget  thee,  Llan  Meil- 
en’s sweet  Rose. 

• <f 

Cynvelyn’ s Incantation. 

COMPOSED  BV 

ANEURIN,*  A NORTHUMBRIAN  BARD, 

In  the  sixth  century. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  incantations  practised 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  we  are  furnished  with 
a curious  comment  upon  a passage  in  Tacitus. 
The  prices  diree,  which  the  druids  of  Mona 
with  uplifted  hands  invoked  upon  Suetonius 
and  the  Romans,  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  character. 

The  subject  of  the  poem,  as  nearly  as  the 
translator  can  collect  it  from  internal  evid- 
ence, is  as  follows  : — 

CynvelyD,  the  son  of  CalvaD,  descended 
from  a family  in  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales, 
was  a chief  of  the  Ottadini.  We  may  sup- 


»The bard  acknowledges  himself  to  be  one  of 
those  who  survived  the  battle  of  Cattraeth. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  Aneurin  to  this  poem,  against 
the  authority  of  a note  prefixed  to  an  ancient 
eoljf’i  which  assigns  it  to  Taliesin. 


pose  him  stationed  with  his  army  on  a is 
eminence,  called  Cam  Gaphan,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  had 
another  band  to  co-operate  with  his  designs, 
in  a place  called  Gilfach,  which  signifies  the 
recess  or  lurking-place.  Before  he  sallied 
forth  to  attack  the  Angles,  who  had  killed 
his  father,  and  were  making  continual  en- 
croachments upon  his  territories,  he  engaged 
the  Bard  to  sing  his  song  of  protection. 

Involving  his  numbers  in  that  mysterious 
obscurity  which  has  always  been  found  in- 
dispensable in  the  business  of  enchantment, 
the  sage  prosecutes  his  task,  extols  the  effi- 
caey  of  his  art,  and  promises  to  Cynvelyn 
certain  victory,  perfect  security,  and  the  des- 
truction of  fcis  foes.  He  insinuates  that 
Calvan  fell  for  want  of  such  a protection, 
and  concludes  by  reciting  the  fate  of  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Cattraeth,  as  a warn- 
ing to  Tegvan,  the  son  of  Cynvelyn,  never 
to  engage  the  foe  without  incantation. 

Aneurin  professed  himself  a Christian ; but 
I find  no  sentiment  in  the  present  poem  that 
might  not  have  suited  a Pagan  altogeth- 
er as  well.  This  work,  amongst  a multitude 
of  others,  affords  a sufficient  proof  that  the 
Britons  indulged  themselves  in  some  druidi- 
cal  rites  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Were  I the  mystic  rhyme  to  sing, 

Did  I but  touch  the  magic  string. 

Starting  from  the  teeming  ground. 
Dreadful  forms  would  stalk  around  ; 

As  when  the  hoary  wizard’s  hand 
The  circle  trac’d  with  potent  wand. 

More  precious  than  the  haughty  boast 
Of  Twicb,*  who  guides  his  elfin  host; 
The  fairest  kine,t  a just  reward, 

Should  grace  Cynvelyn’s  matchless  bard. 
From  Caphan’s  rocks,  with  torrents  sweep 
Bursting  o’er  the  craggy  steep, 

I’d  speed  the  warriors — man  and  horse 
Should  drop  before  their  furious  course ; 
And  straight  from  Gilva’s  ambush’d  shade 
The  patriot  band,  with  timely  aid, 

O’er  the  bloody  plain  should  chase 
The  remnant  of  the  alien  race. 


* Twrch  Trwyth;  the  washed  swine.  A fam- 
ous adversary  of  the  Britons  in  the  sixth  cent- 
ury, and  a reputed  magician. 

This  reproachful  name,  an  allusion  to  a pro- 
verb in  the  Gospel,  is  applied  to  a prince,  who, 
having  been  baptized,  returned  to  heathenish 
practices,  or  committed  acts  of  brutality  un- 
worthy of  a Christian. 

+ The  best  kine  taken  from  the  enemy,  after 
the  king  had  separated  his  thirds,  was  the  bard’s 
perquisite  by  the  old  British  lav™.  Leg.  Wall. 
1.  1«.  7. 
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Bee— I ratify  the  deed ; 

’Tis  just ! The  Angels’  host  shall  bleed* 
Hark!  The  ravens  claim  their  prey: 

Heaps  of  slain  shall  mark  our  way. 

Before  the  man  whose  infant  tongue 
Fate  endow’d  with  mystic  song, 
Unlocking  dark  enchantment’s  lore, 

Light  reveals  the  secret  pow’r 
To  act,  secure,  the  daring  deed ; 

To  snatch  the  hero’s  deathless  meed ; 

To  execute  avenging  wrath 

Where  bolts  and  snares  bestrew  the  path  ; 

W'here  hidden  cleft  the  ambush  sends, 

Or  gold  the  treacherous  wile  subtends : 
And,  while  the  foe  their  loss  bewail, 

Safe  to  regain  his  native  vale; 

His  glitt’ring  goblet  cover’d  o’er 
With  glorious  stains  of  hostile  gore, 

And  drops  of  crimson  proudly  shed 
O’er  the  mantling,  yellow  mead. 

That  cup  Cynvelyn’s  hand  shall  hold ; 
Gore  shall  mark  the  flaming  gold, 

His  foaming  mead  shall  shew  the  stain — 
His  foe’s  indignant  shame  and  pain. 

Pillar  of  devouring  fire, 

Rise  Cynvelyn ! point  thine  ire : 
Screaming  eagles  hover  near, 

Pamper’d  by  thy  reeking  spear. 

Binding  Fate  in  brazen  chains, 

From  thee  the  bard  his  treasure  gains: 
And  powerful  shall  the  epell  be  found 
As  Morion’s  form  that  rocks  the  ground. 

O’er  pleasant  hills  advancing  far, 

In  firm  array,  to  wasteful  war. 

Awaken’d  from  the  gloomy  deep, 

Sprites  of  hideous  might  shall  sweep 
Beneath  each  chieftain — unseen  steeds 
Rushing  to  immortal  deeds. 

Yet  must  I touch  a note  of  woe — 

Yet  for  thy  generous  sire  must  flow 
The  grateful  tear;  no  more  he  calls 
The  tuneful  bard  to  enchant  his  halls : 
Meteor  of  death,  o’er  Britain’s  foes, 

In  war  his  ruddy  spear  arose 
Undaunted,  till  the  fatal  day 
When  silent  on  the  field  he  lay. 

But  if  the  glorious  Calvan  fell, 
Unguarded  by  the  potent  spell. 

Not  so  Cynvelyn’s  deathless  arm, 
Shielded  by  the  mystic  charm ; 

And  charms  as  bold  as  those  I sing 
Ne’er  trembled  on  the  vocal  string, 
’Midst  hostile  chiefs  for  war  addrest, 

Safe  they  guard  Cynvelyn’s  breast; 


Secure  from  wand’ring  bolts  defend 
Joy’s  bounteous  source — his  people’s  friend. 

Dear  chief,  from  hardy  Gwynedd  sprung. 
Lead  thy  conqu’ring  hosts  along, 

Grasping  firm  with  nervous  hand 
Thy  pond’rous  spear,  to  guard  the  land  : 
While  Eidyn  from  her  azure  tow’rs. 

Inur’d  to  arms,  thy  squadron  pours. 

Be  this  Aneurin’s  worthy  theme, 

More  precious  than  the  ruddy  gem ! 

But  tinkling  soft  a dulcet  lay  • 

To  some  vain  prince,  profusely  gay, — 

His  flowing  cup — his  bounding  steed— 

My  harp  distains  the  venal  deed! 

With  oaks  majestic,  tow’ring  fair. 

Let  not  the  creeping  furze  compare; 

Soon  would  its  sick’ning  honours  fade 
Beneath  the  venerable  shade. 

In  vain  should  fierce  invading  foes — „ 
In  vain  should  Odin’s  self  oppose, 
Cynvelyn’s  arm  ; — this  powerful  strain 
Devotes  them  on  Gododin’s  plain. 

Cynvelyn,  grac’d  with  ample  spoil, 
Returning  from  the  martial  toil, 

Gave  to  his  loyal  bard  to  bear. 

Studded  with  gold,  a pond’rous  spear  : 

Nor  vain  the  gift,  bis  loyal  bard 
Shall  strike  the  harp— a great  reward ! 

He  too  shall  have  his  just  renown ; 
Tegvan,  the  brave  Cynvelyn’s  son, 
Whene’er  the  spoil  of  distant  lands 
He  parts,  or  counts  his  warlike  bands  : 
Endow’d  with  Calvan’s  gen’rous  fire. 

In  fortune  like  his  conqu’ring  sire, 

When  hostile  wolves  imbru’d  the  ground 
With  gore,  and  dealt  destruction  round, 
Quick,  at  danger’s  call  he  ran, 

Glittering  in  the  glorious  van, 

To  guard  with  unresisted  hand 
The  safety  of  his  native  land. 

On  Cattraeth’s  glorious,  fatal  day, 

Four  hundred*  warriors  sped  their  way 
From  golden  cups  of  flowing  mead, 

To  trace  the  path  where  danger  led. 

Their  sons  rever’d  their  deeds,  and  mourn’d 
Their  mighty  fall,  for  none  return’d — 
None  but  three  t of  all  the  throng — 
Themes  of  the  Ottadinian  song. 


* The  true  number  of  the  nobles,  or  warriors, 
distinguished  by  golden  torques,  who  went  to 
the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  was  363;  the  translator 
has  taken  the  nearest  round  number. 

tThe  names  of  the  three  who  survived,  as 
appears  from  the  Gododin,  were  Cindihi  and 
Cinric,  or  Cinon  of  Adron,  in  Galloway ; and 
Cynon  Dearawd. 
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Conan  and  Cattraeth’s  deathless  name 
Live  to  grace  the  lists  of  fame. 

But  for  their  bard,  whom  many  a wound 
Laid  gasping  on  the  bleeding  ground, 
Young  chiefs  an  ample  ransom  told 
In  silver,  steel,  and  royal  gold ; 

And  high  they  rais’d  the  funeral  fires. 
With  sorrow  to  their  fallen  sires, 

Who  fought  without  the  mystic  pow’r, 

To  guard  them  in  the  dreadful  hour. 

O,  had  Cynvelyn’s  potent  strain 
Been  chanted  on  the  crimson  plain, 

Still  had  they  grac’d  the  festive  hall, 

Nor  should  their  country  mourn  their  fall  1 


The  Battle  of  Gwenystrad. 

BY  TALIESIN. 

If  warlike  chiefs  with  dawning  day 
At  Cattraeth  met  in  dread  array. 

The  song  records  their  splendid  name; 
But  who  shall  sing  of  Urien’s  fame? 

His  patriot  virtues  far  excel 
Whate’er  the  boldest  bard  can  tell : 

His  dreadful  arm  and  dauntless  brow 
Spoil  and  dismay  the  haughty  foe. 

Pillar  of  Britain’s  regal  line ! 

’Tis  his  in  glorious  war  to  shine : 

Despair  and  death  attend  bis  course. 
Brave  leader  of  the  Christian  force  1 

See  Prydyn’s  men,  a valiant  train, 
Rush  along  Gwenystrad’s  plain! 

Bright  their  spears  for  war  addrest. 
Raging  vengeance  fires  their  breast; 
Shouts  like  ocean’s  roar  arise, 

Tear  the  air,  and  pierce  the  skies. 

Here  they  urge  their  tempest  force  1 
Nor  camp  nor  forest  turns  their  course  : 
Their  breath  the  shrieking  peasants  yield 
O’er  all  the  desolated  field. 

But  lo,  the  daring  hosts  engage  1 
Dauntless  hearts  and  flaming  rage; 

And,  ere  the  direful  morn  is  o’er, 
Mangled  limbs  and  reeking  gore, 

And  crimson  torrents  whelm  the  ground, 
Wild  destruction  stalking  round ; 
Fainting  warriors  gasp  for  breath, 

Or  struggle  in  the  toils  of  death. 

Where  the  embattled  fortress  rose, 
(Gwenystrad’s  bulwark  from  the  foes,) 
Fierce  conflicting  heroes  meet — 

Groans  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 


I mark,  amidst  the  rolling  flood. 

Where  hardy  warriors  stain’d  with  blood 
Drop  their  blunt  arms,  and  join  the  dead, 
Grey  billows  curling  o’er  their  head : 
Mangled  with  wounds,  and  vainly  brave, 
At  once  they  sink  beneath  the  wave. 

Lull’d  to  everlasting  rest, 

With  folded  arms  and  gory  breast — 

Cold  in  death,  and  ghastly  pale, 

Chieftains  press  the  reeky  vale, 

Who  late,  amidst  their  kindred  throng. 
Prepar’d  the  feast,  and  join’d  the  song; 

Or  like  the  sudden  tempest  rose. 

And  hurl’d  destruction  on  the  foes. 

Warriors  I saw  who  led  the  fray, 

Stern  desolation  strew’d  their  way; 

Aloft  the  glitt’ring  blade  they  bore, 

Their  garments  hung  with  clotted  gore. 
The  furious  thrust,  the  clanging  shield, 
Confound  the  long-disputed  field. 

But,  when  Reged’s  chief  pursues. 

His  way  through  iron  ranks  he  hews  ; 
Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  the  strangers  bleed  : 
Amaz'd  I view  his  daring  deed ! 
Destruction  frowning  on  his  brow. 

Close  he  urg’d  the  panting  foe, 

’Till  hemm’d  around,  they  met  the  shock, 
Before  Galysten’s  hoary  rock. 

Death  and  torment  strew’d  his  path ; 

His  dreadful  blade  obey’d  his  wrath : 
Beneath  their  shields  the  strangers  lay, 
Shrinking  from  the  fatal  day. 

Thus  in  victorious  armour  bright. 

Thou  brave  Euronwy,  pant  for  fight : 
With  such  examples  in  thine  eyes, 

Haste  to  grasp  the  hero’s  prize. 

And  till  old  age  has  left  me  dumb — 

Till  death  has  call’d  me  to  the  tomb — 
May  cheerful  joys  ne’er  crown  my  days. 
Unless  I sing  of  Urien’s  praise ! 

4 

Prediction  by  Taliesin. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

EDWARD  WILLIAMS, 

(Iolo  Morganwg.) 

Long  shall  the  Britons  humbled  low  remain, 
For  ages  drag  the  Saxon’s  galling  chain; 

But  faithful  still  their  ancient  God  adore; 
Pure  keep  their  language,  as  in  days  of  yore; 
Be  robb’d  of  native  lands,  from  all  exil’d. 

But  Walia’s  rough  uncultivated  wild. 


breezes  from  the  welsh  mountains. 
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Inscription. 

BY  MADOC  MERVYN. 

In  the  eighth  century,  this  peaceful  plain, 
Where  smile  the  meadows  now,  and  wave  the 
grain, 

Then,  wildly  deluged  with  the  blood  of  man, 
Was  the  far-fam’d  field  of  Morfa  Rhuddlan 
The  British  Golgotha! — Here  Offa’s  word 
Condemn’d  man,  child,  and  woman,  to  the 
sword, 

While  screams  of  agony  and  sobs  of  death 
Were  heard  unheeded.  Blessed  is  this  wreath 
That  Peace  has  cast  on  gentle  Elwy’s  banks ; 
O,  thanks  for  better  days.  Eternal  Power, 
thanks! 

#. 

Translations  of  Welsh 
Pennillion. 

How  fair  in  form,  in  sound  how  sweet 
The  harp  I late  was  slighting ; 

It  seems  a vocal  grove,  so  meet 
The  charms  ’tis  thus  uniting  : 

And  soon  the  very  birds  will  greet 
Its  boughs,  with  bow  delighting. 

O’er  the  seas  hath  flown  my  heart, 

O’er  the  seas  my  sighs  depart ; 

And  o’er  the  seas  must  she  be  sought, 

Who  lives  yet  always  in  my  thought. 

Welcome  spring’s  all  genial  power, 
Welcome  too  the  cdckoo’s  song  : 
Welcome  then  the  jocund  hour, 

As  friends  in  converse  stroll  along. 

To  point  to  Snowdon’s  peak  sublime 
Is  easy, — but  not  so  to  climb  : 

Alike  for  him  who  knows  no  pain 
To  bid  the  sick  man  smile  again. 

Place  on  my  breast,  if  still  you  doubt, 

Your  hand,  but  no  rough  pressure  making, 
And,  if  you  listen,  you’ll  find  out, 

How  throbs  a little  heart  when  breaking. 

As  late  I roam’d  in  silent  gloom, 

By  all  the  church-yard’s  dead  surrounded, 
By  chance  I struck  my  dear-one’s  tomb, 
And,  ob,  my  heart  sunk  all  confounded. 

Fierce  storms  at  sea,  the  sun  far-flying, 
Brown  rocks  o’er  woodless  deserts  lying. 
And  screaming  gulls  where  men  should  be, 
Heaven!  what  disheartening  misery. 


Then  break,  my  heart,  ifthou  must  break  ; 
Why  thus  the  pang  so  ling’ring  make. 

By  little  and  by  little  going, 

As  thawing  ice  down  mountains  flowing? 

Many  an  apple  will  you  find 
In  hue  and  bloom  so  cheating, 

That,  search  what  grows  beneath  its  rind, 
It  is  not  worth  your  eating. 

Ere  closes  summer’s  sultry  hour, 

This  fruit  will  be  the  first  to  sour. 

In  praise  or  blame  no  truth  is  found. 
Whilst  specious  lies  do  so  abound  ; 

Sooner  expect  a tuneful  crow, 

Than  man  with  double  face  to  know. 

My  speech  until  this  very  day, 

Was  ne’er  so  like  to  run  astray : 

But  now  I find,  when  going  wrong, 

My  teeth  of  use  to  stop  my  tongue. 


A Fragment. 

BY  EDWARD  WILLIAMS, 

( Iolo  Morganwg.) 

Warm  from  a child  1 lov’d  the  bardic  muse. 
My  worlds  of  bliss  all  center’d  in  her  views; 
Sweet  fancy  revell’d  in  my  thrilling  heart; 
But  this  warm  passion  for  the  tuneful  art 
Was  deemed  a crime,  was  marked  with  bit- 
ter blame, 

Till  every  friend  a ruthless  foe  became. 

«, 

An  Address  to  the  Summer. 

BY  D.  AP  GWILYM. 

Thou,  Summer  I so  lovely  and  gay. 

Ah  1 whither  so  soon  art  thou  gone? 

The  world  will  attend  to  my  lay 
While  thy  absence  I sadly  bemoan: 

With  flow’rs  hast  thou  cherish’d  the  glade, 
The  fair  orchard  with  opening  buds,— 
The  hedge-rows  with  darkening  shade, 

And  with  verdure  the  meadows  and  woods. 

How  calm  in  the  vale  by  the  brook — 

How  blithe  o’er  the  lawn— didst  thou  rove, 
To  prepare  the  fresh  bow’r  in  tbe  nook 
For  the  damsel  whose  wishes  were  love: 
When,  smiling  with  heaven’s  bright  beam, 
Thou  didst  paint  every  hillock  and  field. 
And  reflect,  in  the  smooth  limpid  stream, 

All  the  elegance  nature  could  yield. 
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Perfuming1  the  rose  on  the  bush, 

And  archiDg  the  eglantine  spray. 

Thou  wast  seen  hy  the  blackbird  and  thrush, 
And  they  chanted  the  rapturous  lay  : 

By  yon  river  that  bends  o’er  the  plain, 

With  alders  and  willows  o’erhung, 

Each  warbler  perceiv’d  the  glad  strain, 

And  join’d  in  the  numerous  song. 

Here  the  nightingale  perch’d  on  the  thorn, 
The  poet  and  prince  of  the  grove, 

Inviting  the  lingering  morn, 

Taught  the  bard  the  soft  descant  of  love: 
And  there,  from  the  brake  by  the  rill, 

When  night’s  sober  steps  have  retir’d, 

Ten  thousand  gay  choristers  thrill 
Sweet  confusion  with  rapture  inspir’d. 

Then  the  maiden,  conducted  by  May, 
Persuasive  adviser  of  love, 

With  smiles  that  would  rival  the  ray, 
Nimbly  trips  to  the  how’r  in  the  grove; 
Where  sweetly  I warble  the  song 
Which  beauty’s  soft  glances  inspire ; 

And,  while  melody  flows  from  my  tongue, 
My  soul  is  inrapt  with  desire. 

But  how  sadly  revers’d  is  the  strain! 

How  doleful!  since  thou  art  away; 

Every  copse,  every  hillock  and  plain, 

Has  been  mourning  for  many  a day: 

My  bow’r,  on  the  verge  of  the  glade, 

Where  I sported  in  rapturous  ease, 

Once  the  haunt  of  the  delicate  maid — 

She  forsakes  it,  and — how  can  it  please? 

Nor  blame  I the  damsel  who  flies, 

When  winter,  with  threatening  gale, 
Loudly  howls  through  the  dark  frozen  skies, 
And  scatters  the  leaves  o’er  the  vale : 

In  vain  to  the  thicket  I look 

For  the  birds  that  enchanted  the  fair, 

Or  gaze  on  the  wide-spreading  oak; 

N o shelter,  no  music,  is  there. 

But  tempests,  with  hideous  yell. 

Chase  the  mist  o’er  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
And  grey  torrents  in  every  dell 
Deform  the  soft  murmuring  rill : 

And  the  hail,  or  the  sleet,  or  the  snow, 

On  winter’s  hard  mandate  attends: 

To  banishment,  hence  may  they  go— 

Earth’s  tyrants,  and  Destiny’s  friends  1* 


* Some  lines  of  the  original  are  here  omitted, 
and  this  stanza  is  borrowed  from  the  Bard’s 
Description  of  Winter. 


But  thou,  glorioas  Summer,  return, 

And  visit  the  destitute  plains; 

Nor  suffer  thy  poet  to  mourn, 

Unheeded,  in  languishing  strains  : 

0 1 come  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze, 

And  open  the  bloom  of  the  thorn; 

Display  thy  green  robe  o’er  the  trees, 

And  all  nature  with  beauty  adorn! 

’Midst  the  bow’rs  of  the  fresh-blooming  May, 
Where  the  odours  of  violets  float, 

Each  bird,  on  his  quivering  spray, 

Will  remember  his  sprightliest  note: 

Then  the  golden-hair’d  lass,  with  a song. 
Will  deign  to  revisit  the  grove; 

Then,  too,  my  old  harp  shall  be  strung, 

To  welcome  the  season  of  love. 

* 

The  Hebuke. 

To  Young  Ladies  too  ambitious  of  Ornaments. 
BY  D.  AP  GWILYM. 

This  piece  exhibits  a curious  picture  of  the 
provincial  mode  of  dress  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third  Our  author  appears  throughout  his 
works  to  have  been  an  admirer  of  the  pure  gra- 
ces of  nature;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
advice  he  now  gives  to  his  mistress  was  sug- 
gested as  much  by  the  state  of  his  finances,  as 
by  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  his  taste. 

To  push  their  market  on  th’  important  day, — 
The  wake  or  fair, — our  lasses,  vainly  gay. 
Round  their  sweet  brows  the  pearly  network 
spread, 

And  rubies  blush  in  gold  to  deck  their  head: 

Of  green  or  crimson  is  their  bright  attire, 

To  fix  the  vagrant  glance  of  fond  desire. 

Amidst  the  crowd,  we  cannot  seize  an  arm. 

But  sparkling  bracelets  vaunt  their  borrow’d 
charm. 

A rosary  each  beauteous  bosom  bears ; 

For  pray’rs  1 own,  but— not  forheav’nly  pray’rs. 
With  ornaments  they  mask  fair  Nature’s  grace; 
But  woe’s  the  man  that  wins  the  skittish  lass,— 
The  dolt,  who  ne’er  suspects  that  treachery  lies 
Conceal’d  where  grace  and  beauty  meet  the 
eyes. 

Thus  the  false  yew,  that  with  one  nervous 
strain 

Would  cheat  the  archer’s  hand,  and  burst  in 
twain, 

With  studious  art  is  gilded  on  the  back, 

And  hides  with  ornaments  the  hideous  crack: 
Some  dupe’s  allur’d  by  specious  glittering  gold. 
For  trusty  stuff  the  crazy  weapon’s  sold. 

And,  as  the  polish’d  wall,  that  strikes  the 
sight, 

Illum’d  with  modest  lime— so  chaste,  so  white— 
A worse  effect  for  usefulness  or  grace, 

Than  if  the  painter’s  tawdry  brush  should  trace 
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Quivers  of  gold  and  orbs  of  warlike  shields, 

A ltd  ev’ry  whim  a feverish  fancy  yields: 

If  so,  the  fairest  creature,  I allow, 

May  need  some  sparkling  toy  to  shade  her  brow: 
If  not,  how  many  belles  their  treasure  waste 
And  murder  beauty  by  their  want  of  taste? 

And,  truth  to  tell,  whene’er  I see  those  eyes. 
More  bright  than  stars  in  clear  December’s 
skies, 

Trick’d  off  with  gems,  and  of  such  baubles  vain, 
It  gives  anxiety,  disgust,  and  pain. 

Those  pearls  that  deck  thy  mouth  are  bright- 
er far. 

Sweet  maid,  than  what  the  vain  and  ugly  wear: 
Disguise  not  thou,  at  least,  thy  charming  face, 
Nor  dress  and  ogle  in  the  paltry  glass 
For  studied  charms  to  make  thy  lover  bleed: 
Kind  nature’s  grace  alone  will  do  the  deed. 
Shall  Sol,  uurivall’d,  from  his  orbit  stray. 

In  quest  of  brighter  beams  to  gild  the  day  ? 

No  object  ever  bless’d  my  raptur’d  sight, 
Sweet  as  the  modest  fair  in  virgin  white: 

The  flaunting  countess,  in  her  gorgeous  dress, 
Is  less  divine  by  far,  and  pleases  vastly  less. 


A Triad. 

BY  EDWARD  WILLIAMS, 

( Iolo  Morganwg.) 

Three  things  have  1 lov’d,  and  would  die  for 
their  sake ; 

Stern  virtue's  keen  lash  that  keeps  reason 
awake; 

Bold  liberty’s  frown  that  bids  tyranny  cease, 
And  wisdom's  wide  circle  that  centers  in  peace. 

«, 

To  a Friend, 

ON  PRESENTING  HIM  WITH  A HARP. 
BY  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

Accept  a charmer  from  a friend. 

On  whose  soft  tones  the  joys  attend  ; 
Compared  with  which  the  notes  you  trace 
On  fiddle-strings,  are  vile  and  base, 

’Tis  Philomel’s — the  voice  of  love. 

Join’d  with  the  warblers  of  the  grove  ; 
The  thrush’s  oration  on  the  spray, 

Or  blackbird  with  his  beak  so  gay. 

At  early  dawn  to  this  repair, 

Her  chords  will  banish  sordid  care ; 

In  sweetness,  Oh  ! her  notes  surpass 
The  mead  within  the  circling  glass. 

10 


’Tis  gone ! ’Tis  gone ! the  day  is  fled! 

Music  in  Cambria — Ah ! ’tis  dead  1 
The  times  no  more ! — the  catch,  the  glee — 
The  harp  in  every  family. 

Ten  thousand  tones,  no  tongue  can  tell 
How  lovely,  in  her  bosom  dwell  ; 

Still  may  her  strings  sweet  strains  impart, 
In  Cambria’s  ear — to  Cambria’s  heart. 

4> 

To  a young  lady 

WHO  PLAYED  EXQUISITELY  ON  THE 

SPEKES’  © 5F  © 51 . 

BY  P.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  RHAYADER. 

As  thy  fair  fingers  touch  th’  harmonic  keys. 
Sweet  music’s  outlets,  source  of  heavenly  lays, 
Methinks  I hear  Apollo  tune  his  lyre, 

Or  in  full  concert  the  Celestial  choir. 
Divmely  fairl  who  can  resist  thy  song, 

Join’d  with  Piano’s  soft,  and  forte’s  thong? 
Who  with  but  half  a soul  in  music’s  cause, 
Witholds  from  thee  his  tribute  of  applause? 

4 

The  Bard’s  Devotion. 

BY  D.  AP  GWILYM. 

This  narrative  of  a conversation  between  the 
bard  and  a friar,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  works  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  furnish 
a just  idea  of  the  degree  of  veneration  in  which 
he  held  the  Roman  priesthood.  An  ingenious 
editor  of  Chaucer  has  suggested  a bint  that  his 
sarcasms  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergy  might 
have  predisposed  the  nation  to  a rejection  of 
their  errors;  the  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  his  lively  contemporary  in  Wales. 
Gwilym’s  recantation  is  indeed  published  a- 
mongst  his  Poems;  but  from  the  style,  and  oth- 
er circumstances,  I should  conclude  that  the 
monks  made  him  recant  when  in  Purgatory. 

Ah  ! could  I tell  the  lovely  maid. 

Whose  fair  abode’s  in  yonder  shade, 

The  converse  I have  held  to-day 
With  a staunch  friar  clad  in  grey ! 

Approaching  to  the  holy  man, 

My  frank  confession  I began; 

As  thus : — “ Dread  sir,  to  idle  rhyme 
And  amorous  sighs  I give  my  time; 

In  a dark  brow  and  beauteous  face 
My  earthly  paradise  I place: 

Yet  neither  sighs  nor  anxious  care. 

Nor  tuneful  pathos  moves  the  fair. 

Tho’  doom’d  to  love  her  whilst  I live, 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  grieve; 

Tho’  doom’d  to  waft  her  fair  renown 
O’er  Cambria’s  hills — I lie  alone; 

In  broken  dreams  I seek  in  vain 
To  clasp  the  soother  of  my  pain.” 
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“Next  hear  the  rev’rend  priest  begin: — 
As  you’d  escape  a mortal  sin, 

Your  past  transgressions  thus  retrieve — 
Attend  the  good  advice  I give ! 

To  love  a maid,  however  fair, 

Hear  me!  henceforth  you  must  forbear. 
This  life  is  not  a solace  given, 

’Tis  a dark  passage  up  to  heaven ; 

Then  root  out  pleasures  from  the  flesh, 
And  in  the  soul  they’ll  spring  afresh. 

And  wouldst  thou  save  thy  spotted  soul, 
Nor  let  old  Satan  gulp  thee  whole, 

Inure  thy  hand  to  pious  deeds — 

Go — pay  thy  tithes,  and  tell  thy  beads ; 

No  more  indulge  such  idle  ways — 

Forego  thy  love,  and  burn  thy  lays. 

To  heav’n  we  trip  not  with  an  air, 
Religion’s  work  is  more  severe. 

Your  wordly  strains,  O bards,  abound 
With  jests  profane  and  empty  sound : 

The  heedless  youth  ye  lead  astray, 

And  lure  them  down  the  crooked  way, 
’Till,  at  the  last,  ye  give  at  once. 

Body  and  soul  to  David.  Jones.” 

When  the  good  priest,  informal  fashion, 
Had  clos’d  the  solemn  peroration, 

I mus’d  awhile  upon  his  preachment, 

Then  to  each  tittle  of  impeachment, 

1 gave  for  answer — “By  your  leave, 

Most  humbly,  doctor,  I conceive 
The  Master  whom  we  all  obey 
Is  not  so  strict  as  elders  say : 

On  musty  parchmeuts  though  ye  pore, 

Ye  cannot  thus  our  senses  bore. 

fknow, 

“To  love  three  things,  you  needs  must 
Sure  we’re  not  damn’d  for  doing  so  1 
The  world’s  resolv’d,  and  so  am  I — 

A maid — sound  health — a cloudless  sky. 

In  all  creation’s  ample  round, 

A maid’s  the  fairest  flow’r  that’s  found : 
’Twas  love  and  maids  produc’d  us  all, 

And  gave  us  what  we  mothers  call : 

Good  reason  then  we  surely  find 
For  the  sweet  love  of  womankind. 

“From  Heav’n  if  pleasure  must  proceed, 
And  sadness  from — the  place  you  dread; 
Whilst  sick  and  well,  whilst  old  and  young, 
Experience  pleasure  in  a song  ; 
Acknowledge  ’tis  an  equal  thing 
For  you  to  preach,  and  me  to  sing: 

And  let  me  join  the  tuneful  band, 

Whilst  you  extend  the  craving  hand. 

E’en  pious  David  did  compose 
In  verse— who  made  the  psalter  prose? 


“You  live  not  on  a single  dish  ; 

Now  beefs  preferr’d,  and  now  ’tis  fish  ; 
Just  so,  for  all  things  there’s  a time, 

For  preaching  now,  and  now  to  rhyme. 

In  ev’ry  banquet,  far  and  near. 

We’ve  songs  to  please  the  female  ear ; 

And  preaching  too,  in  sacred  dome, 

To  fit  us  for — a time  to  come. 

“ Regaling  with  his  bards,  a sage. 
Whose  name  is  spar’d  by  envious  age. 

Full  well  observ’d;  his  words  I quote, 
And  hope  you’ll  find  them  worth  your  note— 
‘ The  cheerful  face  has  many  friends, 

But  woe  the  sullen  churl  attends.’ 

Some  think  it  best  to  shave  their  crown ; 

I love  good  cheer  as  well,  I own. 

“My  noble  art’s  attain’d  by  few, 

But,  doctor,  is  it  so  with  you? 

Visions  and  proverbs  you  impart, 

Which  ev’ry  dunce  has  got  by  heart: 

From  hence  you’ll  gather,  if  you  please, 
An  ode  is  not  the  soul’s  disease. 

“Ife’erthe  world  should  heed  your  tongue 
As  much  as  Gwilym’s  sprightly  song, — 
Should  Cambria’s  damsels  love  so  well 
: The  sober  tale  that  you  can  tell, — 

I’d  ape  the  sanctimonious  train, 

And  tune  no  more  the  raptur’d  strain.” 

F.  “Perdition  seize  thee,  with  thy  song!” 
B.  “ To  friars  alone  may  that  belong!” 

E.  “ Begone  to  thine  infernal  nestl” 

B.  “To  thee  I leave  it,  canting  priest.” 

4 

The  Cuckoo’s  Tale. 

BY  D.  AP  GWILYM. 

By  a personification  familiar  to  the  Welsh 
bards,  our  author  introduces  the  cuckoo,  as 
giving  him  the  first  intimation  of  his  rival’s  suc- 
cess, and  the  perfidy  of  his  mistress.  By 
defending  the  character  of  Morvida,  and  insist- 
ing on  the  sacredness  of  her  vows,  the  poet 
takes  occasion  to  reproach  her  inconstancy  with 
great  delicacy  and  address. 

While  on  the  dewy  grass  I stand, 

A mantling  forest  nigh  at  hand. 

To  bright  Morvida,  peerless  fair ! 

I hum  the  love-inspiring  air. 

Aloft  the  opening  branches  play. 

Cheer’d  with  the  freshest  morn  of  May  ; 
And  soft  and  sweet  the  eastern  beam 
Gilds  the  fair  lawn  beside  the  stream. 

O’er  hill  and  vale,  from  shade  to  shade, 
Through  ev’ry  path  that  love  has  made, 
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With  ardeat  hope  mine  eyes  I roll, 

To  seek  the  treasure  of  my  soul ; 

Nor  yet  the  charming  lass  I find, 

Though  with  her  looks  my  life’s  entwin’d. 

But,  lol  the  cuckoo,  ’midst  the  grore, 
Attunes  the  note  I us’d  to  Jove ; 

For,  sweeter  than  that  cheerful  bird, 

What  song  of  minstrel  can  be  heard 
By  lonely  bard  that  strays  serene. 

Musing  amidst  the  rural  scene? 

My  clear-ton’d  voice  my  joy  express’d, 
Whilst  thus  the  songstress  I address’d : 

“Pleasant  seasons  may’st  thou  find, 
Soother  of  the  pensive  mind  1 
Gen’rous  bird,  that  loves  to  bring 
News  to  enchant  the  meek-ey’d  spring; 
Proclaiming  to  the  raptur’d  land 
That  golden  summer’s  nigh  at  hand  ;— 
Summer,  that  leads  the  maid  of  love' 
Blushing  to  the  conscious  grove, 

Conducts  her  happy  bard  along, 

Strings  his  harp ; and  wakes  the  song, 

With  verdure  clothes  the  bow’ring  trees, 
And,  with  her  health-inspiring  breeze, 

To  ev’ry  beauteous  face  imparts 
The  tender  glance  that  wins  our  hearts  I 

“ And  may  the  summer  cheer  thee  long, 
For  pleasant  is  thy  annual  song: 

Prophetic  minstrel  of  the  grove, 

It  is  the  gen’rous  wine  of  love  I* 

O say  then,  in  thy  poet’s  ear, 

Why  thus  delays  the  ling’ring  fair  ?” 

Tl 

Cuckoo. 


’Twas  here  our  mutial  hands  were  giv’n  — 
Conceal’d  from  men,  though  seen  ’ by 
Heav’n ; 

While  Madoc,  sharer  of  my  breast, 
Perform’d  the  office  of  the  priest.  ’ 

Ah ! bode  not  then  a dismal  year, 

Morvida  will  her  vows  revere,” 

“ But  why,  O cuckoo ! errs  thy  song? 
Why  thus  impertinent  thy  tongue? 

Some  dire  delusion  turns  thy  brain; 
Henceforward  who  will  heed  thy  strain?” 

Cuckoo. 

u [youth  1 

More  prudence  learn,  thou  wayward 
Nor  thus  reject  a grating  truth. 

In  vain  you  languish  in  the  grove, 

Morvida  weds  another  love  : 

Disguis’d  with  smiles,  her  cruel  heart 
Acts  by  thee  a treacherous  part : 

And  such  misfortunes  must  thou  bear; 
’Twas  mad  to  love  a maid  so  fair,— 

To  dote  on  bright  Morvida’s  eyes, 

When  little  hunchback  has  the  prize.” 

Bard. 

“ For  this  thine  execrable  song, 

Eternal  silence  seize  thy  tongue. 

Ill-boding  bird!  and  may’st  thou  rove 
Confounded  through  the  naked  grove V 
May  the  fair  sun  deny  thee  light! 

May  balmy  summer  shun  thy  sight  1 
And  smit  with  winter’s  deadly  breeze, 

Vile  sorceress,  may  thy  heart-spring 
freeze  1” 


“ Poet  of  the  rural  strain. 

The  tale  I tell  will  give  thee  pain: — 

This  dismal  year  will  seal  thy  fate : 

For  thee,  what  loads  of  anguish  waitl 
Thy  raptur’d  song,  thy  anxious  care, 

Are  lost  on  this  regardless  fair : 
Ungrateful,  she  forgets  her  vows; 
i et  prudent  seeks  a wealthier  spouse. 

O,  give  thy  hopeless  passion  o’er! 

Morvida  can  be  thine  no  more.” 

Bard. 

“Ah  hush ! Thou  songstress  of  the  grove, 
Nor  thus  revile  my  spotless  love ! 

Such  cruel  taunts  will  nought  avail; 

Can  Gwilym  e’er  believe  thy  tale? 

Can  I my  dearest  love  resign  ? 

Her  sacred  oath  confirms  her  mind ; 

Her  sacred  oath  and  pledge  of  love 
She  gave  me  in  this  blissful  grove. 


Remarks  on  the 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

Britain  had  its  name  from  Brith,  which, 
in  the  plural,  is  Brithion,  and  signifies 
blue  and  white,  or  sky-coloured  ; for  the 

with  woad!  d hemSelVe8  °f  that  C0l0Ur> 
Ciaudia  Ruffina,  whom  the  poet,  Mar- 
tial, celebrates  for  her  learning  and  beau- 

be  o?  th  rit-Sh  \dy’  and  ®uPP0sed  to 
be  of  the  saints  that  were  in  Caesar’s 

household,  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul. 

the  Britons  came  from  the  Celt* 
among  the  Gauls,  and  derive  their  pedi- 
giee  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japheth— 
hence  they  called  themselves  Cumri  or 
Cyran;  or  perhaps,  from  Cyn  rhai- that 
ts,  before  some— because  they  were  Abor- 
Wwes,  or  first  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

I he  old  Irish,  (not  the  present,)  were 
ot  the  same  origin  with  the  Britons;  and 
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in  Welsh  an  Irishman  is  called  Gwyddel , 
which  bears  some  affinity  with  the  word 
Celtes ; besides,  the  Welsh  and  Irish  used 
the  same  liquor  from  malt,  which  they 
call  cwrw,  i.  e.  ale  ; had  the  same  customs 
and  ways  of  living,  the  same  music,  that 
is,  the  harp ; and  several  places  in  Ireland 
are  called  by  Welsh  names.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  they  had  the  same  sort  of 
small  boat,  whereof  the  poet  Lucan, 
gives  a very  beautiful  description. 

The  Welsh  call  it  Coring , and  the  Irish 
Corag  ; the  present  Irish  are  a mixture  of 
several  nations,  but  mostly  descended 
from  the  Scots  who  conquered  Ireland. 

The  Scots  were  Spaniards  that  came 
from  Biscay,  formerly  Cantabria,  and 
originally  from  Scythia;  the  words  Scoti 
and  Scytbi  have  a near  resemblance;  the 
English  likewise  are  a mixture  of  several 
nations,  but  derive  their  name  from  the 
English,  Angles;  as  to  the  Angles,  we 
have  this  account  of  them  : — 

— Saxonia  protulit  Anglos — 

Hoc  patet  in  lingua  niveque  colore — 

The  Saxons  from  the  most  ancient 
English  families  trace  their  pedigree; 
have  their  name  from  Saex,  a short  sword 
which  they  used  ; according  to  these  ver- 
ses of  Engleshusius. 

Quippe  brevis  gladdius  apud  illos  Saxa 
vocatur 

Unde  sibi  taxo  nomen  traxisse  putatur. 

The  Piets  were  Britons  that  fled  from 
the  Romans  to  Scotland,  as  it  is  now 
called,  and  there  continued  their  old 
custom  of  painting  themselves.  The  Rom- 
ans, therefore,  called  them  Picti,  (that  is, 
painted,)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
provincial  Britons,  who  were  subject  to 
the  Romans,  had  laid  aside  that  barbarous 
custom,  and  were  civilized.  What  con- 
firms this  opinion  is,  that  the  names  of 
several  places  in  Scotland  are  Welsh — 
and  Merlin  the  Piet,  a poet  of  the  6th 
century,  wrote  in  Welsh.  He  was  sur- 
named  Caledonius,  from  his  being  a native 
of  Caledonia,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Welsh  word  Kelyddon,  that  is,  Coverts, 
and  was  the  old  name  of  Scotland.  In 
Merlin's  poem,  entitled  Avallen,  you  have 
these  lines — 

Avallen  berev  berau  i haeron 
A dyv  yn  Argel  yn  Argoed  Kelyddon. 

Which  is  old  British  or  Celtic,  and  is  the 
language  now  in  use  among  the  Welsh, 
who  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Britons. 
There  are  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  a great 
number  of  Latin  w ords,  which  the  Britons 


learned  of  the  Romans  who  conquered 
this  island;  and  still  a greater  number  of 
Greek  words,  which  inclines  some  to 
think  there  was  once  in  Britain  a colony 
of  Grecians.  Those  Grecians  and  their 
posterity  (who  became  one  people  with 
the  Britons),  might  possibly  boast  they 
were  descended  from  zEneas;  and  this 
might  be  the  foundation  of  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  ancient  history  ; the  names 
of  many  Welsh  families,  such  as  Einion, 
Rhys,  Arthur,  are  plainly  the  same  as 
JEneas,  Rhesus,  Arcturus,  which  are 
derived  from  the  Greek. 

O 

Song  to  send  the  Birds  with 

MESSAGES  TO  A MAID. 

BY  RHYS  GOCH, 

(who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  Century.) 
translated  by 
T.  STEPHENS,  ESQ. 

We  have  copied  this  song  and  the  following 
verses  from  Mr.  Stephens’s  “ Literature  of  the 
Kymry,”(Llandovery:  W.  Rees,)  which  we  can 
recommend  to  our  readers  as  a most  interesting 
and  readable  volume.  (Price  12s.  6d.) 

“Of all  poetry,  that  of  RhysGoch,  and  Daf- 
ydd ap  Gwilym,  is  the  most  purely  pastoral 
I know;  it  contains  the  real  sentiments  of 
intelligent  countrymen  ; and  is  free  from  the 
impertinent  common-places  of  town-made 
eclogues.” 

I place  my  affection 

Upon  a slender  waisted  maid, 

One  who  is  a second  Essyllt,* 

Of  the  hue  of  the  stags  (i.  e.  waves)  of  the 
raging  sea; 

The  beauty  which  adorned  her, 

Became  to  me  an  arrow, 

For  she  shot  me 
With  her  glances. 

Failing  to  obtain  an  interview,  he  desires 
the  birds  to  acquaint  her  with  his  love, — 

Go  thou  Blackbird 

To  the  proud  and  slender  maid, 

And  unto  her  show 
How  much  for  her  I grieve; 

And  thou  thrush, 

Singing  on  beautiful  branches, 

Take  all  my  plaint 
To  the  brilliant  fair; 

And  thou  lark, 

Bard  of  morning  dawn  1 
Show  to  this  maid 
My  broken  heart; 

And  place  thou  cuckoo. 

With  thy  affectionate  tones, 

The  burden  of  my  love 


•There  were  three  ladies  of  this  name.  Of 
theone  here  alluded  to,  “Yseult  le  Blonde,”  it  is 
said,  that  “her  complexion  was  fairer  than  the 
purest  snow,  the  plumage  of  the  swan,  or  the 
bone  of  the  sea  horse.” — Williams’s  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen,  page  146. 
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In  the  maiden’s  ears. 

A nightly  companion 
Am  I to  the  nightingale, 

Let  her  quickly  go 
With  my  vocal  song, 

To  the  lime-white  blessed  one 
At  the  side  of  Dyffryn, — 

And  there  say 
To  my  dearest  maid, 

That  if  she  comes  not 

To  comfort  me 

To  the  greenwood  bushes. 

Of  the  love,  ere  Summer’s  o’er, 
Of  the  charming  fair, 

I’ll  surely  die. 


The  Welsh  Bard’s  love  of 
Flowers. 

BY  RHYS  GOCH. 

Mr.  Stephens  says,  “A  few  of  the  Cam- 
brian poets  were  enthusiastic  lovers  of  nature, 
of  fields,  and  flowers,  and  of  the  songs  of 
birds.  Burns,  Chaucer,  and  Wordsworth, 
soared  to  eulogise  the  daisy;  but  the  favour- 
ite of  the  bards  was  the  trefoil.  This  finds  a 
place  in  all  their  descriptions  of  flowers; 
princes  eulogize  it ; light-footed  women  are 
careful  of  its  fragile  form;  and  when  the 
bard  wishes  to  recline  on  summer  noon,  he 
surely  selects  a bed  of  tender  trefoils.  This 
feeling  appears  in  the  following,  among  many 
other  verses,” — 

I am  weary,  heavy,  and  sad; 

I’ll  court  no  more  of  the  girls,  for  ’tis  winter. 
Till  May  with  verdure  covers  the  hedges. 

And  crowns  the  woods  with  foliage  green; 

For  there  is  a propriety  in  growing  trees, 

Which  gives  the  heart  a joyful  feeling. 

In  a bush  among  the  paths  of  the  green  wood, 

1 have  a beautiful  circular  retreat; 

Men  and  their  hateful  habitations  come  not  near, 
And  it  is  only  accessible  to  the  adventurous  fair ; 
It  is  pleasant  to  see,  when  covered  with  foliage, 
My  sky-capped  palace  in  the  woodland  green. 

The  charming  residence  among  the  small  wood. 
Is  floor’d  with  trefoils  of  the  loveliest  verdure; 
A cheerful,  attractive,  and  eloquent  cuckoo, 

Is  singing  delightfully  in  a loving  voice ; [mer!) 
And  the  chickthrush,  (beautiful  bard  of  sum- 
Sings  most  sweetly  in  clear  and  pure  language. 

The  nightingale  from  its  bush,  kindly  joins 
The  harmonious  concert  ’mid  the  greenwood 
leaves ; 

And  the  clear  voiced  lark,  delightfully  sings 
Most  charming  verses  at  the  break  of  day; 

And  we  only  want  thy  presence  Gwen, 

To  complete  the  joys  of  my  woodland  house. 


The  Miner’s  Tale. 

T.  Mbdwitj,  Esq.,  informs  us  that  during  his 
wanderings  in  Cardiganshire,  he  entered  a little 
inn  at  Pontygroes,  (near  the  Hafod,)  at  which 
place  were  some  miners  “ on  the  spree,”  one  of 
whom  related  the  following  tale. — 

I was  once  the  owner  of  a mine  of  ray 
own,  instead  of  working  in  that  of  anoth- 
er. The  woods  extending  along  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  a very  considerable  farm, 
were  once  my  own.  My  father  possessed 
them  by  inheritance,  and  by  the  increase 
of  his  flock,  and  the  sale  of  his  wool,  had 
amassed  what  in  this  country,  where  pro- 
visions are  cheap,  wants  few,  aud  luxuries 
unknown,  is  looked  upon  as  a considerable 
fortune.  Fortunate  had  it  been  for  me, 
when  he  died,  if  I had  continued  the  same 
occupations  that  had  brought  with  them 
the  calm  delights  of  good  old  age,  and  the 
blessings  of  health  and  content. 

But  the  demon  of  avarice  possessed  me, 
or  rather  a fiend  in  the  shape  of  a gwrach 
(witch). 

She  was,  though  Welsh  by  extraction, 
a stranger  in  the  place,  and  no  one  knew 
whence  she  came.  All  was  mysterious 
about  her,  and  her  activity  little  corres- 
ponded with  her  years,  for  she  was  wrin- 
kled, old,  and  bent  double,  and  had  the 
longest  nose  and  chin,  and  the  most  diab- 
olical expression  of  countenance  I ever 
saw  in  woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  a hide- 
ous crone,  and  the  children,  when  she 
passed  by,  would  run  and  hide  themselves 
in  their  mothers’  laps.  She  entered  into 
no  relations  of  acquaintanceship,  or  inter- 
change of  good  offices  with  any  of  her 
neighbours,  and  was  detested  by  all  the 
country  round,  yet  no  one  ever  dared  re- 
fuse her  alms,  lest  it  should  occasion  (as 
had  happened)  the  death  of  a cow,  or  a 
horse,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  family. 

You  must  know,  that  there  inhabit  our 
mountains  (whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
Cornwall,  whence  you  all  are),  certain 
invisible  beings  that  we  call  tylwyth-teg,* 
or  knockers.  These  genii  (or  whatever 
they  are)  live  underground  in  or  near 
mines.  You  may  haply  laugh  at  our  sim- 
plicity in  maintaining  the  existence  of 
such  spirits,  but  you  will  not  meet  with 
any  one  person  conversant  with  our  em- 
ployment, who  does  not  believe  that  they 


•The  miners  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  have  a 
similar  superstition.  Jt  appears  that  there  is  a 
pit,  called  to  this  day  “The  Voice  Pit,”  which 
takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance.— A 
voice  was  heard  there  desiring  the  miners  to 
desist  from  work,  inasmuch  as  they  had  ob- 
tained their  share  of  ore,  aad  should  in  justice 
leave  the  rest  to  posterity.  How  this  singular 
request  was  complied  with  we  have  no  evidence 
to  determine,  but  this  we  know,  that  for  many 
years  the  mysterious  scantity  of  the  mine  has 
remained  inviolate. 
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are  pre-indicators  of  mines,  and  by  their 
noises  point  out  to  the  workmen  the  veins 
of  ore  of  which  they  are  in  search,  as  vis- 
ions in  dreams  are  the  precursors  of  priz- 
es in  the  lottery,  and  other  accidents  that 
occur  to  us. 

But,  not  to  endeavour  to  account  for 
one  phenomenon  more  than  another,  lean 
only  say,  that  there  are  very  many  who 
speak  well  of  ‘the  knockers,’  because  they 
have  stood  good  friends  to  them;  but  for 
my  part,  all  I know  is,  they  proved  the 
ruin  of  me.  There  was  a time  indeed 
when  I was  as  incredulous  of  them,  as,  I 
see  by  your  faces,  you  are,  and  deemed  it  a 
mere  popular  superstition,  and  have  often 
thought  that  it  might  be  in  vengeance  for 
my  want  of  faith  that  they  leagued  with 
the  old  hag  against  me.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  not,  who  can  tell? — but  I for  a long 
time  shut  my  ears  to  her  reports  of  their 
nightly  meetings  at  the  foot  of  one  of  my 
hills. 

As  I was  amusing  myself  one  evening 
with  my  rod  and  line,  (for  I was  then  a 
gentleman  like  you,)  on  the  Mynach  ad- 
joining my  grounds — and  that,  till  the 
smelting  went  on,  was  a good  river — I 
chanced  to  meet  with  old  dame  Cadwala- 
der,  as  she  called  herself,  picking  up  toad- 
stools on  the  bank,  I suppose  for  com- 
pounding her  poisons. — Accosting  her,  I 
laughed  at  her  stories  about  the  little  folks 
of  the  mountains.  She  was  not,  however, 
to  be  put  out  of  countenance,  or  easily 
foiled,  for  she  described  to  me  the  nature 
of  the  noises  she  had  heard,  and  always 
at  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  night,  though  there  was  no  mining 
going  on  at  that  time  within  miles  and 
miles. 

To  hear  her  talk,  one  would  certainly 
think  she  must  have  dealings  either  with 
the  spirits  (who  are  said  to  be  harmless), 
or  with  some  infernal  powers,  for  she 
brought  forward  an  instance  in  support  of 
her  argument,  that  might  have  convinced 
the  most  sceptical.  There  was  a deaf  and 
dumb  tailor  in  the  village,  who  had  a 
particular  language  of  his  own.  From 
practice,  1 could  understand  him,  and  he 
me,  by  motions  of  the  fingers,  hands,  and 
eyes.  Now,  argued  the  beldame,  if  this 
man  had  really  seen  ore  in  the  bottom  of 
a sink  of  water  in  a mine,  and  wanted  to 
tell  you  how  to  get  at  it,  would  he  not 
make  two  sticks  like  a pump,  and  go 
through  the  motions  of  a pumper,  at  the 
very  sink'  where  he  knew  the  ore  was, 
and  then  imitate  the  wheeling  of  a barrow? 
— what  would  you  have  inferred  from 
these  signs,  but  that  the  “sourd  muet  ” 
wanted  you  to  pump,  and  drive,  and  wh'eel 
the  stuff  out,  in  the  very  place  where  he 
had  seen  it  ? By  like  reasoning,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  “tylwyth-teg”  signifies,  that 


you  should  do  the  same,  where  I heard 
the  sounds. 

I must  confess  that  I was  staggered  by 
this  illustration  * of  the  gwrach,  and, 
when  I left  her,  could  not  get  it  out  of  my 
head.  But  she  saw  she  had  made  some 
impression,  and  shortly  afterwards  prac- 
tised on  me  another  imposition  with  entire 
success. 

The  natives  of  this  country  have  an 
equal  faith  in  the  “ regulce  divinatoriee." 
They  are  made  of  hazel,  cut  when  Saturn, 
the  significant  of  lead,  is  in  conjunction 
with  Jupiter.  The  latter  must  be  sextile 
or  trine,  but  if  the  conjunction  happens 
when  he  is  square,  the  effect  is  marred. 
Practised  in  fraud,  the  witch  pretended 
with  one  of  these  divining  wands  to  have 
discovered  the  precise  spot  where  the  ma- 
trix of  ore  was, — but  first  demanded  of 
me  for  the  discovery  a large  sum,  which 
I refused. 

My  tranquillity  of  mind  was,  however, 
now  lost,  1 neglected  my  farming — took 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  angling — was 
indifferent  to  the  caresses  of  my  children, 
and  behaved  harshly  to  a wife  to  whom  1 
had  been,  till  then,  devotedly  attached. 
Dreams  made  up  the  better  part  of  my 
existence,  and  my  eyes  gloated  nightly  in 
visions  of  heaps  on  heaps  of  glittering 
metal,  and  my  ears  were  filled  with  the 
rolling  of  barrows,  the  pumping  of  water, 
and  the  hammering  of  the  spirits.  The 
crone  had  brought  me  to  the  point  desired, 
and  now  it  was  my  turn  to  importune. 
Her  demands  rose  with  my  impatience, 
and,  after  a long  treaty,  she  consented,  as 
the  price  of  her  discoveries,  to  accept  a 
third  part  of  my  father’s  hard-earned  and 
hoarded  gold.  Never  dawned  so  happy  a 
day  on  me,  as  that  on  which  I paid  down 
the  money  to  the  old  impostor;  whether 
she  was  equally  pleased  I know  not,  but 
in  a few  weeks  she  left  the  country,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

The  place  pointed  out  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  hazel  twig,  as  my  Eldorado, 
was  Glyn  Clwyd;  and  the  neighbouring 
mine  having  been  abandoned,  and  all  the 
Cornish  workmen  who  had  been  employed 
there  out  of  pay,  I immediately  hired 
them,  and  set  to  work  in  earnest.  It  tvas 
not  long  before  I became  initiated,  to  my 
cost,  in  the  (till  then  to  me  mysterious) 
phraseology  of  driving  levels,  boring, 
blasting,  loading  deads,  beating  down  the 
loose,  &c.  Every  evening  after  hours  I 
went  myself  into  the  shaft,  and  often  stood 
there  till  midnight,  listening;  but  the  lit- 
tle people  had,  as  I said  before,  either  for- 


»This  illustration  is. taken  from  a letter  pub- 
lished some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  writ- 
ten by  a Welsh  clergyman. 
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saken  their  haunts  out  of  spite,  or  suspend- 
ed their  labours,  expressely  net  to  indicate 
the  precise  spot  in  the  mountain  where 
the  vein  lay. 

Once  indeed,  when  I was  visiting  the 
level  on  a Sunday,— a day  when  my 
thoughts  ought  to  have  been,  and  used  to 
be,  otherwise  directed,  till  Mammon  had 
got  the  better  of  God, — 1 heard  a voice 
that  seemed  to  me  that  of  the  witch, 
whispering  distinctly — “ Fool — infatuated 
fool — desist!”  A loud  laugh,  that  echoed 
through  the  shaft,  succeeded  the  words, 
but  they  might  be  perhaps  the  offspring  of 
my  heated  imagination,  for  I was  become 
little  better  than  a poor  irreligious,  dotish, 
miserable  visionary. 

The  old  man  here  seemed  overpowered 
with  conflicting  emotions,  but,  having 
taken  a long  draught  from  a mug,  con- 
tinued : — 

The  warning  voice  was  vain.  I was 
blinded,  besotted,  and  hardened  of  heart, 
like  him  in  the  scriptures,  by  an  obstinate 
perverseness. 

My  ready  money  was  gone— yet  no 
trace  of  lead  was  discoverable,  and  not- 
withstanding every  indication  to  the  con- 
trary, from  the  nature  of  the  strata  through 
which  they  were  boring,  I was  satisfied 
that  the  mine  could  not  be  far  distant. 
My  workmen  (who  were  glad  of  a job) 
contributed  also  to  keep  alive  my  hopes, 
by  occasionally  producing  the  “mammith” 
of  some  Cornish  ore,  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  have  discovered. 

Here  one  of  the  miners,  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  his  countrymen,  got  up  and 
showed  an  inclinanation  to  fight;  but  I 
stopped  him  by  ordering  for  him  a pot  of 
ale.  He  re-seated  himself  muttering,  and 
the  old  man  finished  his  tale  thus : — 

Acre  after  acre,  one  by  one,  did  I 
squander  on  this  mad  and  hopeless  under- 
taking, deaf  to  the  prayers  and  reproaches 
of  my  wife  and  friends,  and  the  exhorta- 
tions of  our  good  pastor,  till  at  last  I sold 
my  house  and  all  the  remainder  of  my 
farm  to  the  proprietor  of  Hafod,  who  had 
already  got  a heavy  mortgage  on  the  estate. 
All  I reserved  for  myself  was  the  manor- 
ial right  in  the  barren  rock  (where  so 
much  of  my  property  had  already  been 
buried,  and  whose  bowels  were  about  to 
engulph  the  rest);  and  this  done,  I re- 
moved to  a cottage  near  the  shaft,  the 
better  to  superintend  the  works. 

But  why  continue  my  narration  ? The 
story  of  my  madness — no,  that  you  cannot 
know — but  must  already  have  divined  my 
ruin — you  see  it  exemplified  in  myself — 
you  know  what  I was,  you  see  what  I am. 
Ere  long  I was  penniless.  My  wife  died 
of  a broken  heart— my  children  are  re- 
duced to  beggary  for  bread,  and  the  long 
shaft  of  Glyn  Clwyd  is  called  to  this  day 


“ Owen’s  folly,”  an  eternal  monument 
and  record  of  my  shame. 


Einion  Lonydd. 

OR  EINION*  THE  SOOTHER. 

TRANSLATED  BY  R.  LLWYD. 

The  beautiful  allegory,  of  which  the  following 
are  a translation,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Druidical 
origin.— Cwsg  (sleep)  wastheSoMNusof  ancient 
Britain,  and  Einion  Lonydd  one  of  his  many 
priests  or  agents,  whose  province  it  was  to 
enter  every  dwelling  where  there  were  child- 
ren, early  in  the  evening,  leaving  his  sandals  at 
the  entrance;  then  softly  approaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  beholding  the  child  with  a 
soothing  and  beneficient  smile,  to  have  sung 
as  follows  in  Pianissimo,  while,  at  each  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  “one,  two,  three,”  Cun, 
dau,  tri,j  he  gently  drew  his  hand  down  the 
infant’s  forehead,  to  close  its  twinkling  eyes. 

The  original  British  was  commonly  sung  to 
Ton  y fammaeth,  the  Nurse’s  Melody,  or 
Lullaby;  but  I have  adapted  the  translation  to 
ar  hyd  Y nos, — as  a strain  more  generally 
known. 


Look  at  me  my  little  dear! — 

One,  two,  three : 

Let  me  whisper  in  thine  ear; — 

One,  two,  three : 

Bid  thy  playmates  all  retire; 

Sit  thee  down,  and  draw  thee  nigher; 

See  the  bright  inviting  fire  I — 

One,  two,  three. 

Supper  o’er  my  soul  rejoices — 

One,  &c. 

When  praise  t is  sung  by  infant  voices!— 
One,  &c. 

On  lap  maternal  now  undressing. 

Brothers,  sisters, — all  caressing. 

Bend  the  knee,  and  beg  a blessing!  ! — 
One,  two,  three. 

Fiom  toil  the  World  itself  reposes! — 
One,  &c. 

Around  him  Night  her  certain  closes! 

One,  &c. 

Lo!  Sleep  thy  tranquil  bed’s  adorning. 

Playful  dreams  and  plans  are  forming! 

Rest  till  Heav’n  restores  the  morning! — 
One,  two,  three. 


*ln  the  latter  ages,  Einion  has  been  known 
by  the  more  modern  and  familiar  name  of 
Huwcyn  Lonydd,  or  Hugo  the  Quiet,  or 
Soother. 

+ “The  Moliant  i Dduw,”  or  Thanks  be  to 
God,— -so  delightful  it  is  to  listen  to  the  lisping 
of  Gratitude. 

tin  Wales  itis  still  customary,  (insome parts) 
even  for  grown  up  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  fall 
on  one  knee,  before  each  parent,  wherever  they 
meet  them,  on  their  return  from  any  distance; 
and  always  for  the  married  couple,  on  coming 
home  after  the  ceremony. 
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ERRATA. 

In  Page  47,  line  3 of  2nd  verse,  instead  of  weary,  read  wicked. 


DICK  OE  ABERDARON, 

Ufa  CFamfedaR  Efngutst. 


In  the  year  1822,  a few  patriotic  gentlemen  [chiefly  connected  with  Liverpool,]  published  a memoir  of 
Richard  Roberts  Jones,  familiarly  known  among  his  countrymen  as  “ Dick  of  Aberdaron.”  As  the  book  is 
now  eery  rare,  the  Publisher  thought  a re-print  of  it  would  prove  acceptable. 


Thb  superiority  which  one  man  obtains  over 
another  in  the  different  departments  of  science 
or  ot  taste  is  generally  attributed  to  ti  e influ- 
ence of  genius,  to  the  influence  ot  some  diviner 
inspiration,  which  can  neither  be  communica- 
ted by  instruction,  nor  attained  by  industry. 
We  speak  of  the  genius  of  Raphael,  of  Milton, 
of  Newton,  or  of  Bacon,  and  even  of  the  geni- 
us which  a man  evinces  in  any  particular  pro- 
fession ; we  suppose  he  cannot  fail  of  success, 
that  he  can  reach  an  excellence  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  others  to  attempt. 

Metaphysicians  and  philosophers  come  after, 
and  labour  to  explain  more  distinctly,  what  is  I 
described  in  this  general  manner  by  mankind  ; 
they  endeavour  to  analyze  what  can  really  be 
meant  by  this  general  term  of  genius  ; they  con- 
sider, and  they  try  to  explain,  the  mode  in 
which  a pre-eminence  so  striking  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

By  some  it  is  maintained,  that  in  all  such  in- 
stances we  have  only  a more  than  usual  quan- 
tity or  power  of  intellect,  directed  by  particular 
circumstances  to  some  particular  object;  a 
greater  capacity,  which  may  be  monopolized 
by  some  one  study  or  pursuit,  but  that  this 
capacity  would  have  beer,  equally  successful 
and  distinguished  to  whatever  point  it  had 
happened  originally  to  be  directed  ; that  New- 
ton, in  short,  would  have  been  as  great  a poet 
as  he  was  a mathematician,  if  chance,  or  cir- 
cumstances. or  his  early  associations,  had  so 
influenced  the  extraordinary  powers  of  bis 
mind. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  language  of  Sir.  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  much  of  the  same  nature.  By  others 
it  may  be  thought,  that  of  the  different  faculties 
found  in  the  human  mind,  some  may  be  given 
in  greater  perfection  than  others,  and  more 
allied  to  excellence  in  particular  pursuits  : that 
in  one  man,  for  instance,  the  imagination  may 
be  particularly  powerful,  and  we  have  then  a 
poet;  in  another,  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  we 
have  then  a philosopher,  or  mathematician. 

Speculations  of  this  kind  are  in  themselves 
very  curious,  nor  can  they  be  thought  destitute 
of  instruction  ; since  it  must  always  be  consid- 
ered of  great  importance  to  know,  wbat  are 
the  sources  of  human  excellence  in  the 


different  departments  of  intellectual  exertioD, 
and  even  of  stiil  more  importance  to  know, 
wbat  are  the  springs  and  circumstances  upon 
which  the  formation  of  human  character  de- 
pends. 

The  following  pages  will,  it  is  presumed, 
present  some  facts  which  may  tend  to  throw 
light  on  this  very  interesting  but  difficult  sub- 
ject. and  may  perhaps  furnish  some  few  addi- 
tional materials  for  the  reflection  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  science  of  the  human 
mind;  who  are  endeavouring  to  teach  us  what 
we  are,  and  to  what  influences  we  are  sub- 
I jected  by  the  ordinance  of  our  Creator. 

Among  the  singular  characters  which  nature 
occasionally  produces,  and  which  display  a 
diversity  from  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
be  ranked  the  person  whose  humble  Memoir 
forms  the  subject  of  the  following  pages. 

His  father,  Robert  Jones,  resided  at  Aber- 
daron, a little  seaport  on  the  wildest  part  of 
the  coast  of  Wales.  He  was  by  trade  a car- 
penter; but  availing  himself  of  his  situation, 
he  sometimes  employed  himself  in  fishing,  and 
at  other  times  made  a voyage  in  a small  boat 
from  Aberdaron  to  Liverpool.  By  his  wife, 
Margaret  Richards,  he  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter;  of  which  sons,  Richard,  the  object 
of  our  present  irqniry,  was  the  second.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1780.  Deriving  his 
Christian  name  from  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother,  and  his  surname  from  the  Christian 
name  of  his  father,  he  was  called  Richard 
Roberts,  by  which  name  he  was  known  till  of 
late  years,  when  he  assumed  also  the  surname 
of  his  father,  and  now  calls  himself  Richard 
Roberts  Jones. 

Although  his  constitutional  defects,  and  par- 
ticularly the  weakness  of  his  eye  sight,  dis- 
qualified him  in  some  degree  from  bodily  la- 
bour, the  circumstances  of  his  parents  did  not 
permit  him  to  be  idle,  and  accordingly  his 
father  attempted  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
business.  In  the  expectation  he  had  formed 
of  assistance  from  this  quarter,  he  was  however 
disappointed.  From  some  cause  not  easy  to 
be  accounted  for,  Richard  imbibed  a taste  for 
the  acquisition  ot  languages,  the  faculty  of 
which  he  possessed  in  aD  extraordinary  degree. 
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Whether  this  faculty  was  the  spontaneous  gift 
of  nature,  or  the  effect  of  accident  or  choice,  is 
a question  the  correct  answer  to  which  would 
clear  up  greater  difficulties  than  it  at  first  sight 
seems  to  involve;  but  certain  it  is,  that  al- 
though he  has  exhibited  abilities  in  this  de- 
partment which,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  enabled  him  to  rival  a 
Buxtorf  or  a Lipsius,  he  displays  a most  re- 
markable want  of  capacity  on  every  other 
subject,  and  an  almost  entire  privation  ol  that 
discretion,  which  could  enable  him  to  turn  his 
extraordinary  acquirements  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose, or  even  to  provide  for  his  own  support. 

It  was  not  until  Richard  was  about  nine 
years  of  age  that  he  was  enabled  to  read  the 
Bible  in  his  native  language,  in  which  he  was 
instructed  by  his  mother  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther. He  then  attempted  to  acquire  the  Eng- 
lish, hut  found  it  very  difficult;  for  which  he 
has  since  assigned  as  a reason,  that  the  ortho- 
graphy is  not  well  established,  and  that  the 
pronunciation  changes  every  ten  years.  In  fact, 
his  proficiency  in  it  is  not  so  great  as  in  some 
other  languages,  to  which  he  has  paid  a more 
decided  attention. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Richard  began  to  study 
the  Latin,  by  the  assistance  of  a boy  in  the 
parish  school  of  Aberdaron,  named  John  Ev- 
ans. Although  he  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  school  with  other  children,  he 
frequently  contrived  to  get  into  it  when  the 
other  boys  had  left  it,  and  from  the  use  of  the 
books  he  found  there,  is  said,  by  a person  who 
knew  him  at  the  time,  to  have  learnt  more  in 
one  month  than  any  other  boy  could  learn  in 
six.  About  the  same  time  he  acquired  a meth- 
od of  writing,  which,  although  evidently  self- 
taught,  is  peculiarly  legible,  and  which  he 
applies  with  equal  facility  to  any  language  with 
which  he  is  acquainted. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  purchased  from  Evan  Richards,  a Welsh 
poet,  a Greek  grammar;  by  the  assiduous  study 
of  which,  he  obtained  as  much  knowledge  as 
enabled  him  to  read  a little  of  the  language. 
This  he  has  since  improved  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  has  read  some  of' the  Greek  writers, 
particularly  the  poets,  in  their  native  tongue, 
together  with  their  commentators.  In  this  ex- 
ercise his  chief  pleasure  is  derived,  not  from 
the  facts  related,  or  the  information  coutained 
in  the  woik,  but  from  the  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  language;  insomuch,  that  although 
he  has  made  an  addition  to  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  he  seems  to  be  nearly  as  ignorant 
of  the  contents  as  he  was  before  he  began  the 
perusal  of  the  work  which  he  has  been  reading. 

In  the  following  year,  Richard  happened  to 
meet  with  an  epitome  of  Buxtorf’s  Hebrew 
Grammar,  which  gave  him  the  first  idea  to 
study  that  language.  Of  the  ardour  with  which 
he  etigaged  in  this  pursuit,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  the  following  singular  anecdote, 
which  is  related  in  his  own  hand- writing : “ If 
it  ka’d  not  been  the  reverse  of  fortune,  I would 


study  a little  of  Hebrew  music.  A short  tim®' 
before  1 commenced  to  study  Hebrew,  Ij 
dreamed  ; and  saw  in  my  dream  Joh-.n.  Bux- 
torfius  singing  Hebrew  psalms  to  the  harp; 
viz.  as  he  sang  psalms,  he  played  the  harp  with 
his  hands,  and  sang  with  his  voice.  He  stood 
upon  a mound  opposite  to  my  father’s  house.” 

On  being  asked  by  a friend,  how  he  could 
have  known  the  language  in  which  Buxtorf 
sang,  if  he  had  not  then  commenced  the  study 
of  Hebrew?  he  replied,  that  he  knew  very  little 
of  Hebrew  when  the  dream  occurred  to  him?: 
that  he  sung  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Psalms, 
the  whole  of  which  Richard  repeated  by  mem- 
ory ; that  the  person  who  appeared  to  him, 
wheever  he  was,  had  a Hebrew  book  with 
points  lying  near  him,  and  that  the  harp  was  a 
very  large  one,  of  the  ancient  Welsh  construc- 
tion. 

The  acquisitions  thus  made  were  not  only 
obtained  under  almost  every  kind  of  disadvan- 
tage, but  in  the  most  direct  oppositon  to  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  have  deterred  any  one 
from  the  pursuit,  who  had  not  been  actuated 
by  a resolution  that  nothing  could  shake.  The 
time  devoted  to  this  purpose  should  have  been 
employed  in  sawing  timber,  working  in  the 
field,  fishing,  and  other  labours;  but  his  inap- 
titude for  these  occupations,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  study  of  languages,  brought  down  upon 
him,  as  might  be  expected,  the  anger  of  his 
father,  who,  not  content  with  remonstrances, 
had  frequently  recourse  to  blows,  whenever  he 
found  him  pursuing  his  studies  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  at  work.  In  these  severities,  his 
father  was  joined  by  his  elder  brother  ; from 
both  of  whom  he  experienced  such  rigorous 
treatment,  as  nothing  hut  the  distressed  situa- 
tion and  necessities  of  t he  family,  and  their 
total  ignorance  of  t lie  subjects  to  which  he  was 
devoted  could  possiblv  excuse. 

About  the  year  1804,  his  lather  made  a voy- 
age in  a small  vessel  from  Abetdaroti  to  Liv- 
erpool, when  he  brought  Richard  as  his  assist- 
ant. On  his  arrival  there  one  of  his  first  objects 
was  to  find  a bookseller’s  shop,  where  his 
singular  appearance  attracted  the  notice  of 
some  persons,  who  inquired  into  his  situaiton, 
and  finding  be  had  some  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, gave  him  a little  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  afterwards  furnished  him  with  a lew  books, 
amongst  which  were  the  Ava\ixTa  warrova,  the 
Herologium  Hebrceum  of  Schurhardivs.  Vir- 
gilii  Opera , and  the  poem  ol  The  Grave,  by 
Blair;  a minute  of  which  presents  he  has  care- 
fully preserved,  Richard  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  good  fortune.  On 
his  return  home,  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
at  Llanbairn,  on  the  coast  of  Carnarvon,  and 
filled  with  water,  in  consequence  of  which  al- 
most all  his  books  were  either  lost  or  spoiled. 

On  his  arrival  home,  a still  greater  misfor- 
tune attended  him.  As  his  thirst  for  learning  in- 
creased, the  severity  with  which  he  was  treat- 
ed by  his  father  increased  also;  and  when 
threats  and  imprecations  had  no  effect,  re- 
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Course  was  had  to  harsher  measures;  till  at 
length  some  strokes  across  his  shoulders  with 
an  iron  poker  served  him  as  notice  to  quit  the 
house.  He,  therefore,  collected  the  remains  of 
his  little  library,  consisting  of  some  old  books 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  or  which  he  had 
purchased  with  the  small  presents  occasionally 
made  him  in  money,  and  quitting  the  house  of 
his  father,  took  the  road  to  Carnarvon,  without 
being  possessed  of  a single  penny  to  provide 
for  himself  on  the  journey.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  part 
of  his  books;  and  as  his  burden  grew  lighter 
as  his  journey  lengthened,  he  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  place  of  his  destination. 

After  disposing,  at  Carnarvon,  of  a further 
portion  of  his  books,  reserving  some  fragments 
of  a Latin  and  Greek.,  and  a Welsh  and  Latin 
dictionary,  which  as  he  himself  stated,  he  was 
unwilling  to  part  -with  under  the  greatest  ad- 
versity, he  proceeded  from  Carnarvon  to  Ban- 
gor, where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Dr.  William  Cleaver,  then  bishop 
of  that  see;  who,  perceiving  that  his  acquire- 
ments in  languages  were  very  uncommon  for  a 
i person  in  his  situation,  provided  him  with  de- 
cent clothing,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  pur- 
suits, by  presenting  to  him  some  valuable 
books,  amongst  which  were  an  edition  of 
i Robert  Stephens’s  Greek  Testament,  and 
Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexicon.  The  Bishop 
also  humanely  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
employed  him  in  working  in  his  gardens  and 
fields.  Whether  Richard  thought  that  the  la- 
bour in  which  he  was  employed  interfered  too 
much  with  his  studies,  or  whether  some  other 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  arose  between  him  and 
the  Bishop,  does  not  appear;  but  after  having 
remained  with  him  two  months,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  to  come  and  reside  with  him  at  his 
house  at  Treffos,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  Oil 
a visit  made  by  the  Bishop  to  Treffos,  he  found 
Richard  there,  and  gave  him  notice  not  to  re- 
turn to  Bangor,  as  he  had  no  occasion  for  his 
ifurther  services. 

The  appearance  of  the  Bishop  at  Treffos 
seems  also  to  have  had  an  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  Richard  at  that  place,  which 
Tie  suddenly  quitted,  after  having  resided  with 
Mr.  Williams  for  about  a year,  which  time  was 
'principally  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

Although  Richard  has  assigned  as  a reason 
for  quitting  the  hospitable  abode  of  Mr.  Willi- 
ams, the  ill  usage  received  from  the  servants, 
yet  the  actual  cause  seems  to  be  enveloped  in 
no  little  degree  of  mystery.  If,  however,  the 
[following  account  of  a dream  which  he  had  at 
that  place,  and  which  he  has  related  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
|can  throw  any  light  upon  it,  it  is  at  the  reader’s 
service:  “I  dreamed,”  says  he,  “ at  Treffos  : 
and  I saw  in  my  dream  the  head  of  Heiod 
brought  into  the  parlour,  and  the  hair  thereof 
hearing  three  colours  mixed,  viz.  black,  red, 
and  the  colour  of  brimstone  barling;  and  I 


heard  that  "the  death  of  Herod  wa«  sadly  lam- 
ented; wherefore  his  head  was  received  with 
great  veneration  and  honour.  And  I heard 
that  Herod  was  beheaded  in  the  battle  against 
the  TaXarai  A\Xo6po ytQ,  when  fighting  against 
them  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Roman  armies  : 
consequently  my  welfare  was  changed  at 
Treff  os ! ” 

During  his  residence  at  Anglesey,  Richard 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  French 
refugees,  who  supplied  him  with  a grammar  of 
that  language;  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  with 
their  assistance,  he  acquired  such  a knowledge 
of  it,  as  not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  speak  it  with 
a good  accent.  He  has  since  acquired  an  equal 
knowledge  of  Italian  ; and  in  either  of  these 
languages  converses  with  great  ease  and 
fluency;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  never 
changes  the  language  in  which  the  conversa- 
tion is  begun,  as  long  as  any  other  person  is 
inclined  to  continue  it. 

On  leaving  Treffos,  Richard  made  his  way 
once  more  to  Liverpool,  where,  as  he  says, 
he  was  “entertained  with  great  kindness”  by 
the  persons  who  had  assisted  him  on  his  former 
visit.  His  person  and  dress  at  this  time  were 
extremely  singular  : to  an  immense  shock  of 
black  hair  he  united  a bushy  beard  of  the  same 
colour.  His  clothing  consisted  of  several 
coarse  and  ragged  vestments,  the  spaces  be- 
tween which  were  filled  w'ith  books,  surround- 
ing him  in  successive  layers,  so  that  he  wag 
literally  a walking  library.  These  books  all 
occupied  their  proper  stations,  being  placed 
higher  or  lower,  according  as  their  sizes  suited 
the  conformation  of  his  body  : so  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  each,  and 
could  bring  it  out,  when  wanted,  without  diffi- 
culty. When  introduced  into  a room,  he  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  any  thing  that  surrounded 
him  ; and  when  he  took  his  departure,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  the  entrance.  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  studies,  he  had  continually  a 
book  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  frequently  refer- 
red, as  if  to  communicate  or  receive  informa- 
tion, and  apparently  under  a conviction,  that 
every  person  he  met  with  was  as  much  inter- 
ested in  such  studies  as  himself. — His  sight 
was  imperfect,  his  voice  sharp  and  dissonant; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  his  appearance  and  man- 
ners grotesque  in  the  highest  degree ; yet,  un- 
der all  these  disadvantages,  there  was  a gleam 
in  his  countenance  which  marked  intelligence, 
and  an  unaffected  simplicity  in  his  behaviour 
which  conciliated  regard. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Liverpool,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  some  of  his  friends  to  ob- 
tain for  him  a suitable  employment;  butbefere 
that  could  be  expected,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  rendered  more  decent  in  his  per- 
son, and  provided  with  better  clothes.  Being 
then  asked  to  what  employment  he  had  been 
brought  up,  he  answered,  to  that  of  a sawyer. 
A recommendation  was  therefore  given  him  to 
a person  who  employed  many  hands  iu  sawing; 
and  Richard  was  put  down  in  the  saw-pit.  H« 
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accordingly  commenced  his  labours,  -and  pio- 
ceeded  for  some  time  witn  a fair  prospect  of 
success.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
efforts  relaxed,  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter ; 
till  at  length  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  lay  ex- 
tended at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  calling  out 
loudly  for  help.  On  raising  him  up,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  his  disaster,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  laboured  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  arms’  length,  when,  not  being  aware 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  also  move  for- 
wards his  feet,  and  being  quite  breathless  and 
exhausted,  he  was  found  in  the  situation  des- 
cribed. As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself, 
he  returned  to  the  person  who  sent  him,  and 
complained  loudly  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, andofhisbeingputdown  under-ground. 
On  being  asked,  why  he  had  represented  him- 
self as  a sawyer ? he  replied,  that  he  had  never 
been  employed  in  any  other  kind  of  sawing 
than  cross-cutting  the  branches  of  timber  trees 
when  fallen  in  the  woods  in  Wales. 

As  there  appeared  little  prospect  of  instruct- 
ing Richard  in  any  useful  occupation,  he  was 
left  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  was  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing every  proficiency  of  which  the  nature  of 
his  talents  would  admit.  The  person  with 
whom  he  resided  undertook  to  attend  to  his 
conduct,  and  in  particular  to  accustom  him  to 
habits  of  cleanliness  ; a duty  which,  as  far  as  in 
her  power,  she  strictly  performed.  He  had  not, 
however,  continued  here  more  than  half  a year, 
when  he  became  restless  and  tired  of  his  situ- 
ation ; and  having  frequently  expressed  a wish 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  he  was  furnished 
with  a small  sum  of  money,  and  again  took  his 
departure  from  Liverpool,  carrying  with  him 
several  books  which  had  been  given  to  him, 
amongst  which  were  the  Thesaurus  Lingua 
Sanctee  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  the  Grammatica 
Arabica  of  Erpenius,  Bythner’s  Lyra  Pro- 
phetica,  and  other  grammatical  woiks.  Thus 
provided,  he  proceeded  again  to  the  house  of 
his  father,  who  “was  not  so  fierce  against 
him,’’  to  use  his  own  expression,  “during  the 
time  that  he  received  pay  for  his  support,  as 
when  he  studied  with  him  empty-handed .” 
As  his  little  stock  of  cash  was  soon  expended, 
Richard  was  obliged  once  more  to  assist  in 
sawing  timber  for  building  fishing-boats,  to 
which  use,  as  he  states,  “his  father  afterwards 
neglected  to  apply  it,  and  improvidently  left 
the  timber  to  rot.’’ 

It  was  not  long  before  fresh  dissensions 
arose  between  Richard  and  his  father,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  barbarous  treatment  which  he 
had  before  experienced  was  renewed.  He, 
therefore,  again  left  his  father’s  house,  and  for 
some  time  obtained  a shelter  with  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Jones,  a dissenting  minister  at  Pwll- 
heli. Thence  he  proceeded  again  to  Liverpool, 
where,  as  he  says,  “his  ambition  brought  upon 
him  many  troubles  and  offences,  almost  inex- 
tricable and  innumerable;  and  where  he  was 
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induced  to  paTt  with  a Hebrew  Bible  with 
points,  and  Masoretic  various  readings ; e 
sacrifice  which  he  so  deeply  regretted  (al- 
though, as  he  acknowledges,  it  was  printed 
with  such  pale  ink,  on  such  bad  paper,  with 
so  small  a type,  and  with  pages  so  close  to  the 
bottom,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  legible,)  that  he’ 
determined  to  undertake  a journey  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  another  Hebrew 
Bible;  and  at  the  same  time  of  obtaining  some 
instruction  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  tongues; 
a resolution  which  he  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
into  effect. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  Richard  accordingly 
set  out  from  Liverpool,  furnished  with  a small 
packet  on  his  back,  a long  pole  in  his  hand, 
round  which  was  rolled  a map  of  the  roads, 
and  his  few  remaining  books,  deposited  in  the 
various  foldings  of  his  dress  This  journey  did 
not,  however,  answer  the  purposes  intended  ; 
and  what  was  still  worse,  he  could  neither 
find  any  employment,  nor  obtain  assistance 
“by  any  means  whatever.’’ 

From  London,  Richard  made  his  way  to 
Dover,  probably  not  without  some  intention 
of  obtaining  a passage  to  the  continent.  But 
here  his  ill  fortune  seems  to  have  changed,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  sifting  ashes  in  the  king’s 
dock-yard,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, who  benevolently  allowed  him  his 
breakfast  in  a morning,  and  furnished  him  with 
a chest  to  keep  his  books,  and  also  paid  him 
two  shillings  and  fourpence  per  day  as  wages. 
From  this  income,  Richard  was  not  only  ena- 
bled to  provide  for  his  personal  wants,  but 
also  to  pay  the  Rabbi  Nathan,  a celebrated 
proficient  in  Hebrew,  for  instruction  in  that 
language,  and  for  the  books  requisite  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  situation  he  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  which  seem  to  have  been 
passed  more  happily  than  any  other  period  of 
his  life;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  circum- 
stance of  a person  in  his  forlorn  and  destitute 
situation,  labouring  for  his  daily  subsistence, 
and  applying  a part  of  his  humble  earnings  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
forms  as  singular  an  object  as  the  annals  of 
literature  can  produce. 

During  his  stay  at  Dover,  Richard  had  an- 
other dream,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has 
also  preserved  in  his  own  hand- writing,  illus- 
trated by  a drawing:  “Before  my  continual 

disappointments  and  troubles  in  learning,  I 
dreamed,  and  saw  myself  in  my  dream  upon 
the  plain  near  the  river  of  Babylon,  where  I 
saw  the  harps  of  the  captives  of  Israel  hung 
upon  the  willows ; and  I saw  the  willows 
grown  to  an  exceedingly  great  height,  and  the 
harps  were  hung  upon  them  in  the  night  when 
being  rainy  weather.” 

In  1810,  Richard  returned  from  Dover  to 
London,  where  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst 
the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have  paid  some  at- 
tention to  him;  but  if  we  may  rely  upon  his 
representations,  their  kindness  to  him  was  not 
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oflong  continuance,  but  was  soon  converted 
into  hostility  and  oppression  ; insomuch  that 
he  complains  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most distress,  and  compelled  to  sell  his  books 
to  prevent  his  being  starved  to  death.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood,  that  Richard  is 
very  liable  to  misinterpret  the  intentions  and 
conduct  of  his  friends,  especially  when  any 
restraint  is  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  him, 
and  that  he  is  by  no  means  sparing  in  his 
complaints  on  such  occasions. 

In  this  emergency,  and  having  no  other  re- 
source left,  he  fortunately  recollected  the  as- 
sociation of  his  countrymen  formed  in  Loudon, 
under  the  name  of  the  Welsh  Bardic  Society, 
to  whom  he  found  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing his  situation,  and  who  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  his  native  country. 

He  arrived  in  safety  in  a small  sloop  at 
Barmouth,  whence  he  made  his  way  once 
more  to  Bangor,  where  his  singular  acquire- 
ments in  Hebrew  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Davies  of  that  place,  who  re- 
ceived him  under  his  protection,  and  support- 
ed him  for  six  months;  during  which  time  he 
“copied  for  his  patron  all  the  Hebrew  words 
in  Littleton’s  Latin  Dictionary,  and  corrected 
some  of  the  errata  in  them,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Sancte  s Pagninus , 
abridged  by  Raphelengius 

On  leaving  Bangor,  he  was  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Davies,  and  of  the  Rev  Sam- 
uel Rice,  to  pay  another  visit  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  applied  to  his  former  friends,  by 
whom  it  was  thought,  that  as  he  could  read 
and  write  w'ith  considerable  accuracy,  he 
might  be  enabled  to  make  some  proficiency  in 
the  business  of  a printer.  He  was,  therefore, 
placed  in  the  office  of  a printer  in  Liverpool, 
who  undertook  to  give  him  instructions;  but 
after  a few  weeks’  trial,  it  appeared  that  the 
inaptitude  of  his  hands  for  any  correct  and 
continued  labour,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  make  any  progress  in  that  profession. 
This,  however,  is  not  perhaps  the  sole  cause 
of  his  disappointment ; the  fact  being,  that  all 
his  thoughts  and  views  are  so  turned  towards 
the  acquisition  of  languages,  that  he  is  never  at 
rest  when  prevented  from  the  pursuit;  and 
that,  to  place  him  in  any  situation  where  he 
cannot  follow  his  inclinations,  is  to  render 
him  as  miserable  as  an  animal  when  taken  out 
of  the  element  in  which  it  was  intended  by 
nature  that  it  should  live. 

His  misfortunes  now  seem  to  have  rapidly 
accumulated  ; and  he  complains  that  at  an 
Irish  lodging-house,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  he  was  robbed  of  P.  Martin’s  Chaldee 
Grammar , and  several  other  books,  a*  d that 
the  remainder  were  thrown  through  the  win- 
dow into  the  street.  To  this  he  adds,  that  one 
of  his  principal  friends  had  gone  to  London, 
and  consequently  the  Hebrew  words  which  he 
had  copied  from  Littleton’s  Latin  Dictionary, 
were  stolen  from  him  by  a thief  in  Liverpool. 
He  had  still  retained  a compendious  copy  of 


the  Hebrew  Bible , and  Erpenius's  Arabic 
Grammar ; but  these  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  pawning  for  a few  shillings,  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  Carnarvon  ; where  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexicon 
for  his  support  This  last  sacrifice  seems 
neaily  to  have  exhausted  his  patience;  and  he 
complains,  with  great  bitterness,  that  he  has 
been  refused  employment  to  earn  his  bread, 
although  suffering  the  rigours  of  famine  and 
nakedness ; and  all  on  account  of  his  endeav- 
ours to  study  Greek , Hebrew,  §c. 

From  this  period  to  the  present  time,  the 
circumstances  ol  this  individual  seem  to  have 
admitted  of  little  variation.  He  had,  howev- 
er, the  good  fortune  to  find  a refuge  for  two  or 
three  years  at  Bagillt,  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
w here  he  was  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his 
favourite  studies  without  interruption.  These 
were  diversified  only  by  some  eccentricities, 
which  demonstrate,  that  he  was  not  utterly  in- 
capable of  other  acquirements.  In  particular, 
he  was  highly  delighted  with  blowing  a ram’s 
horn,  which  he  did  in  such  a manner  as  might 
have  entitled  him  to  rank  with  those  who,  in 
elder  times,  overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
and  rendered  him  no  inconsiderable  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Having  had  a present 
made  to  him  of  a handsome  French  horn,  he 
threw  aside  his  former  instrument,  and  by 
constant  assiduity,  qualified  himself  to  play  a 
few  tunes  in  a manner  more  remarkable  for 
its  noise  than  its  accuracy.  Thus  accomplish- 
ed, he  paid  a visit  to  Chester  during  the  elec- 
tion of  1818  ; and  arriving  there  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  baud  of  General  Grosvenor 
were  celebrating  his  return,  he  placed  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them  — 

“ and  blew  a blast  so  loud  and  dread. 

Were  ne’er  prophetic  sounds  so  lull  of  woe.” 

The  derangement  thus  occasioned  induced  the 
General  to  call  him  up  to  him,  when,  alter  a 
few  words,  he  made  him  a handsome  present, 
and  gave  him  his  permission  to  blow  his  horn 
as  long  as  he  pleased. 

Another  of  his  peculiarities  is  a partiality 
for  the  whole  race  of  cats,  which  he  seems  to 
regard  with  great  affection,  and  to  resent  any 
injury  done  to  them  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. This  singular  predilection  has  led  him 
to  adorn  the  numerous  books  on  grammar, 
which  he  has  himself  written,  with  prints  of 
cats  cut  from  old  ballads,  or  wherever  else  he 
can  discover  them,  and  to  copy  every  thing 
that  has  been  w-ritten  and  strikes  his  fancy 
respecting  them  : amongst  which  is  The  Auc- 

tion of  Cats,  in  Cateaton-street,  the  well- 
known  production  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  present  day. 

From  the  time  of  his  quitting  Bagillt,  the 
usual  residence  of  Richard  has  been  in  Liver- 
pool, where  he  may  be  seen  at  times  walking 
with  a book  under  his  arm,  without  noticing 
or  speaking  to  any  one  unless  he  be  first  spok- 
en to,  when  he  answers  in  any  language  in 
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■which  he  is  addressed  with  great  readiness 
and  riyihty  If  any  gratuity  be  offered  to  him 
(for  be  never  solicits  it),  he  receives  it  with  a 
degree  ot  hesitation,  generally  using  the  woids, 
" I am  not  worthy.”  To  any  ridicule  to 
which  his  drpss  and  appearance  may  give  rise, 
he  is  totally  insensible  At  one  time  he  chose 
to  tie  up  his  hair  with  a large  piece  of  green 
ferret,  which  gave  him  the  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance possible.  Some  time  since,  one  of 
his  triends  gave  him  a light-horseman’s  jacket, 
af  blue  and  silver,  which  he  immediately  put 
on.  and  continued  to  wear,  and  which,  con- 
trasted with  his  hair  ai  d beard,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a Jewish  warrior,  as  represen- 
ted in  old  prints,  and  consequently  attracted 
after  him  a crowd  of  children.  In  his  pre- 
sent appearance,  he  strongly  resembles  some 
ot  the  Beggars  of  Rernbrant;  and  if  be  had 
lived  in  the  time  ot  that  great  artist,  might 
have  afforded  a good  subject  for  his  immortal 
pencil  ; yet  there  is  some  expression  of  dign- 
ity in  his  countenance,  which  is  well  marked 
in  the  excellent  portrait  of  him,  given  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  which  cannot  be  observed 
without  a feeling  of  respect. 

In  his  diet  he  is  particularly  frugal,  or  rather 
careless,  providing  for  himself  at  very  small 
expense,  and  drinking  only  water,  or  sometimes 
milk  if  it  falls  in  his  way;  nor  was  he  ever 
seen  in  a state  of  intoxication.  He  is  generally 
the  master  of  a few'  shillings,  which  he  hus- 
bands with  infinite  caution,  taking  care  least 
they  should  be  totally  expended,  even  if  be 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  some  of  his  books 
for  bis  immediate  support. 

His  religious  opinions  are  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, as  he  declines  answering  any  questions, 
and  generally  walks  away  when  such  inquiries 
are  made;  but  that  be  entertains  a deep  rever- 
ence for  the  Supreme  being,  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  Hebrew  passages  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  extempore  from  the  scrip- 
tures, and  by  the  frequent  extracts  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  other  languages,  in  his  books  and 
memoranda.  For  some  time  he  associated 
much  with  the  Jews,  and  attended  their  syna- 
gogues, with  a view  of  improving  himself  in 
Hebrew;  but  having  given  some  offence,  a 
quariel  took  place  between  them,  whi  h he 
heightened  with  some  sarcastic  remarks  on 
their  ceremonies,  that  terminated  their  further 
acquaintance.  His  disposition  is  mild,  and 
his  general  mariner  civil  and  respectful.  He  is 
remaikable  for  his  adherence  to  truth  on  all 
occasions,  nor  is  he  addicted  to  any  manner  of 
vice.  He  exhibits  also  a degree  of  liberality 
in  his  character,  as  he  frequently  givps,  or 
offers  to  give,  books,  which  he  values  verv 
highly,  either  in  return  for  any  kindness  shewn 
him,  or  as  a mark  of  his  esteem  or  good-will. 
Even  the  works  which  he  has  compiled  with 
great  labour,  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  parting 
with;  and  when  they  are  again  shewn  to  him, 
regards  them  with  the  utmost  indifference.  In 
this  respect,  he  has  truly  described  his  own  char- 


acter in  one  of  those  scraps  in  which  he  frequent- 
ly commits  lus  thoughts  to  writing: — “ it  any 
kindness  or  favourshould  be  done  lu  me  by  any 
person  or  persons,  a friend  or  friends,  &c.,  my 
will  and  natural  inclination  of  my  he-irt  is  to 
return  the  same  also  to  them  in  virtue  and  good 
woiks,  not  by  evil;  and  il  I should  be  employ- 
ed in  any  laborious  work,  I would  endeavour 
to  do  such  a work  according  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities.” 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Richard 
Roberts  has  made  a considerable  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  oi  languages,  and  has  read 
many  of  the  principal  authors,  as  well  ancient 
as  modern,  yet,  from  various  causes,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe,  that,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  other  ob- 
jects, he  has,  to  a great  degree,  neglected  or 
d'scarded  his  native  tongue.  The  English  is 
to  him  a foreign  language,  and  was  not  acquir- 
ed by  him  without  considerable  difficulty,  as 
he  did  not  commence  the  study  of  it  very  early 
in  lile.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that 
he  should  write  it  imperfectly,  or  that  we 
should  regard  his  attempts  pretty  much  in  the 
same  light,  as  an  ancient  would  perhaps  have 
regarded  the  Gi,  ik  and  Latin  attempts  of 
modern  times,  or  as  a native  of  one  country 
usually  regards  any  composition  in  his  own 
language  by  the  native  of  another. 

There  is  also  great  reason  to  believe,  as  has 
before  been  observed,  that  in  the  perusal  of  the 
numerous  works  that  has  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, his  chief  pleasure  is  not  derived  from  the 
facts,  or  the  information  they  contain,  but 
from  the  mere  investigation  of  the  words,  and 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language; 
insomuch,  that  although  he  may  have  perused 
the  work  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and 
correctness,  he  seems  to  be  nearly  as  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  unless  they  relate  to  subjects 
connected  with  language,  as  was  before  he  be- 
gan ; of  which  the  following  incident  may, 
perhaps,  serve  a sufficient  instance. 

A distinguished  member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  happening  to  call  on  one  of  Richard’s 
friends,  at  a time  when  Richard  himself  hap- 
pened to  be  near  at  hand,  it  occurred  to  his 
friend,  that  the  literary  curiosity  of  the  learned 
visitor  might  he  gratified  by  a short  interview 
with  a character  of  such  a description.  Richard 
was  accordingly  introduced;  and,  after  the 
first  surprise  occasioned  by  his  appearance  had 
subsided,  and  some  explanations  had  been 
given  as  to  the  nature  of  his  acquirements,  he 
was  asked  several  questions,  both  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  to  which  he 
replied  with  that  readiness  and  simplicity  for 
which  he  is  remarkable.  He  was  then  asked 
whether  he  understood  Latin  and  Greek;  and 
having  answered  in  the  affirmative  was  desired 
to  read  a passage  in  Homer.  Richard  accord- 
ingly thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  div- 
ing down  to  the  residence  of  the  great  poet, 
dragged  him  from  his  depths,  and  offered  him  te 
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the  Yisitor  to  select  a passage,  who,  declining 
a mure  intimate  acquaintance,  desired  Richard 
would  open  the  book,  and  read  such  passage 
as  might  first  occur  to  him.  He  accordingly 
began  with  some  lines  in  the  Illiad  with  great 
deliberation  and  accuracy,  commenting  on 
them  as  he  proceeded,  with  many  judicious 
critical  remarks,  which  shewed  a thorough 
kn  owledge  of  the  language,  and  surprised  the  I 
gentleman  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Being  then  requested  to  translate  what  he  had 
read,  he  gave  it  in  such  English  as  he  usually 
employs;  slowly  and  cautiously,  but  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  shew  that,  as  far  as 
grammatical  construction  went,  he  perfectly 
understood  the  sense.  The  following  dialogue 
then  took  place  : 

Q.  Very  well,  Richard  ; you  have  translated 
this  passage  very  well.  Pray  have  you  read  the 
Illiad? 

A.  Yes,  I have. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  character  of 
Andromache? 

A.  ( After  a pause)  -Vndro — mache? 

Q.  Yes.  What  do  you  think  of  the  character 
of  Andromache? 

A.  (After  another  pause)  It  is  a fight  of  men.* 

Q Yes,  yes;  that  is  certainly  tl.e derivation  of 
the  name:  but  what  do  you  think  of  Andromache, 
the  wife  of  H ector  ? 

A.  1 know  nothing  about  that! 

Cetainly,  said  the  visitor,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances  I ever  met 
with.  Although  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language,  this  man  appears  not  to  have  had  the 
leastideaof  the  subject  on  which  he  has  been 
reading. 

After  the  gentleman  had  taken  his  departure. 
Richard  was  asked,  how  it  happened  that  he 
could  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  give  a more 
rational  answer  ? to  which  he  very  uueoncernedly 
replied,  “ I thought  he  was  asking  about  the 
word , and  not  about  the  woman." 

Od  another  occasiou,  when  the  conversation 
turned  merely  on  the  nature  of  languages,  and  the 
best  mode  of  arqniting  them,  he  exhibited  him- 
self to  much  greater  advantage,  and  gave  a proof, 
not  only  ot  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  but  of 
the  promptitude  with  which  he  could  apply  them 
to  use. 

Oiie  of  his  friends  happened  to  have  a party  to 
dinner,  several  ot  whom  were  persons  of  consider- 
able literary  distinction  ; when,  by  the  misunder- 
standing ot  a me-sage  alter  dinner,  the  door  opened, 
and  to  the  equal  surprise  of  both  the  host  and  bis 
guests,  Kiehard  entered  the  room,  his  whole  dress 
and  appearance  being  grotesque  iu  the  highest  de- 
gree I he  curiosity  of  the  company  was  excited, 
aDd  after  the  mistake  to  which  his  introduction 
bad  been  explained,  he  was  a-ked  several  ques- 
tions iu  French,  to  which  he  gave  ready  ond  cor- 
rect answers.  The  conveisation  was  then  changed 
to  Italian,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
equal  readiness.  To  this  succeeded  an  inquiry 
into  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  wbich 
languages  he  read  and  translated  some  passages 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  present.  One  of 


tbe  party  then  proceeded  to  examine  him  more 
particularly,  when  the  following  dialogue  oc- 
curred : 

Q.  As  you  seem  to  have  had  no  little  proficiency 
in  languages  pray  tell  me  what  method  you  take  iu 
acquiring  a language? 

A.  It  is  according  to  what  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage is. 

Q How  would  you  set  about  acquiring  a modern 
language  ? ' 

A.  If  it  was  Spanish,  for  instance,  I would  take 
a vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  examine  what 
words  corresponded  with  or  resembled  the  words 
in  any'  other  language,  with  which  i was  acquainted  ; 
as.  for  instance,  the  Latin.  French,  or  Italian:  and 
those  words  1 would  strike  out  of  the  vocabulary, 
leaving  only  such  as  were  the  original  or  peculiar 
words  of  the  Spanish  tongue : and  then  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a grammar,  l should  soon  be  able  to  at- 
tain a knowledge  of  that  language 

All  the  party  admitted,  that  this  was  a most 
judicious  and  exeelleut  method,  and  Richard 
withdrew,  with  expressions  ol  approbation  from 
all  present. 

The  disposition  of  Richard  Roberts  tow  a ds  the 
acquirement  ot  languages  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  disposition  to  communicate  them  to  others  ; 
and  he  considers  it  as  a duty  incumbent  on  him  to 
offer  his  sci  vices  wherever  he  thinks  them  likely 
to  be  acceptable.  The  disapoiutmeuts  which  he 
continually  meets  with  on  this  head,  and  the  in- 
difference shewn  to  such  pursuits,  are  the  con- 
stant subject  of  his  lamentations  ; and  he  some- 
times complains  that  he  is  held  iu  coutempt  and  per- 
secuted, for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  ot  learning 
ami  of  truth.  “I  do  not  expect,”  says  lie,  in  a 
few  lines  received  from  him,  “to  be  much  favour- 
ed nor  assisted  at  Carnarvon  in  uiy  attempt 
to  teach  Greek  and  Hebrew;  for  I am  already 
convinced,  that  I am  there  so  much  despised  and 
hated  on  that  account,  as  to  be  considered  not  des- 
erving any  encouragement.”  At  other  times 
Richard  seems  to  consider  Himself  as  not  unlikely 
to  be  in  some  danger  of  persecution  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions.  “I  rejoice,”  says  he,  ‘‘that 
I am  counted  worthy  to  suffer  in  that  just  cause 
for  which  1 am  willing  to  lay  down  my  life,  it  my 
body  should  oe  exposed  to  be  burned,  or  being 
condemned  to  the  most  cruel  torments.”  Tnese 
passages,  which  display  at  the  same  moment  the 
strength  of  his  resolution  and  the  weakness  of  his 
intellect,  are  scarcely  reconcileable  with  tbeability 
and  acuteness  which  he  exhibits  in  the  study  and 
acquisition  of  languages;  but  this  point  will  be 
more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  ensuing 
pages. 

That  Richard  should  not,  intbe  present  times, 
find  many  persons  disposed  to  undertake  the  study 
■ ol  the  Greek  ami  Hebrew  languages,  will  not  be 
I thought  extraordinary  ; but  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  he  confessed,  that  a person  must  not  only  he 
desirous  of,  hut  in  the  higbestdegree  eager  for  such 
attainments,  before  he  would  consent  to  receive 
them  through  the  medium  by  w hich  they  are  of- 
fered to  him.  His  ignorance  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  society,  the  unfortunate  weakness  of 
hi-  sight,  and  the  difficulty  of  elucidating  his  mean- 
ingfiom  collateral  subjects,  form  no  inconsiderable 
obstacles  to  his  qualifications  as  a teacher;  and 
when  to  the-e  we  add  Ins  total  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness iu  his  person  and  dress,  we  stand  in  need  of 
no  further  explanation,  and  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  case  is  hopeless  ; that  if  Greek  and 
Hebrew  are  to  be  acquired,  it  must  be  through  a 
purer  channel ; and  that,  if  the  unfortunate  sub- 
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jeet  of  these  remarks  is  to  exist  on  earth,  it  must 
be  by  the  disinterested  bounty  of  well-disposed  in- 
dividuals, and  not  by  the  aid  of  any  support  which 
he  is  likely  to  obtain  for  himself. 

The  disappointments  which  Richard  has  expe- 
rienced in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  study  of 
languages,  have  not,  however,  deterred  him  from 
doing  whatever  remained  in  his  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  appeals  from  several  woiks  of  surprising 
labour,  to  the  completion  of  which  be  has  devoted 
himself  with  unremitting  attention.  Amongst 
these  is  a compendious  Greek  and  English  Lex- 
icon, which,  with  some  corrections,  might  he  a 
Useful  work.  Another  of  his  volumes  is  a Col- 
lectiou  of  Hebrew  Ext- nets,  which  is  followed  by 
a Vocabulary  in  Hebrew  and  English,  to  which  he 
has  added  a brief  Latin  treatise  on  the  music  and 
accents  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  A much  more 
laborious  undertaking  is  a lexicon  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  English,  in  which  he  has  made  consid- 
erable progress.  This  work,  which,  as  appears 
from  a minute  in  his  hand-writing,  was  undeitaken 
at  the  iii-tauce  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies  ot  Ban- 
gor, was  intended  to  have  included  also  the  Latiu 
and  Welsh  ; hut  the  want  of  books  requisite  for 
tbe  purpose  bus  hitherto  p evented  ins  accom- 
plishing such  object.  It  is,  however,  not  irnpro- 
baole,  that  the  poitiou  already  finished  might  he 
of  u e to  any  person  engaged  in  a similar  work. 

Ju  the  course  of  his  unremitting  researches  alter 
Hebrew  books,  Richard  happened  to  meet  with  a 
woik  in  two  parts,  intitled,  “ The  Hebrew  Reader; 
or  a practical  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  &;c.”  Lond.  1808.  On  examin- 
ing this  work,  Richard  conceived  that  it  was  not, 
in  all  respects,  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  ; and  particularly  because 
it  gave  no  directions  as  to  the  design  arid  use  of 
Hebrew  points,  which,  in  his  opiuion,  are  essential 
not  only  to  the  musical  intonation  or  pronuncia- 
tion, but  to  the  accurate  understanding  of  that 
tongue.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  he  com- 
piled another  grammar  under  the  same  title,  except 
that  he  professes  to  teach  the  Hebrew  with  points: 
a circumstance  vdiich  renders  his  work  ps-eutially 
different  from  the  other,  as  it  commences  with  in- 
structions for  writing  and  using  such  points,  and 
employs  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
tracts and  lessons.  Jn  this  work,  he  has  not  how- 
ever, entered  into  any  discussion  on  this  contested 
subject;  hut,  from  a smaller  grammar  of  his  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  an  individual,  it  appears, 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  points  had  by 
some  been  considered  as  the  invention  of  a mote 
recent  period  ; on  which  account  he  commences 
his  work  with  some  Hebrew  extracts  from  differ- 
ent authors,  tending  to  prove  their  antiquity,  and 
which  he  thus  tianslates:  “ The  letters  are  com- 
pared to  a hotly,  and  the  vowel  points  to  a soul ; 
for  the  points  move  the  letters  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  stiul  rnoveth  the  body.  R.  Neconia  ben  Hak- 
hana,  who  flourished  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ .”  And  again,  “ 1 here  is  no  power  in  any 
of  the  letters  to  decline  this  side  or  that  side,  with- 
out the  points.  All  the  letters  are  like  the  body 
without  the  soul  ; hut  when  the  points  come,  the 
body  is  constituted  in  its  station.  R.  Simeon  ben 
Jochai,  who  flourished  many  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Talmud.”  His  own  explanation,  as 
given  in  conversation,  was,  that  the  Hebrew  with- 
out Vowels  is  like  a harp  withoutstrings;  to  which 
he  added  that  the  very  name  of  vowel  (vox) 


proves  that  it  gives  the  voice,  and  that  the  conso- 
nants (consonans)  are  only  the  accompaniment. 

A short  time  ago,  one  of  his  friends  gave  him 
the  frame  of  an  old  broken  Welsh  harp,  which  he 
repaired  with  greater  ingenuity  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  supplied  it  with  strings.  This 
he  occasionally  carries  with  him,  and  accompanies 
his  repetition  of  some  of  the  Psalms  in  the  origin- 
al, in  a manner  not  altogether  displeasing. 


To  account,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  for  the 
propensity  so  strongly  evinced  in  this  individual 
for  the  study  of  languages,  and  for  the  proficiency 
which  he  has  marie  in  them,  whilst  he  appears  to 
be  so  deficient  in  other  respects,  is  a matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  which  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  tho^e  who  are  competent  to  discuss  the 
subject,  and  to  whom  the  facts  betoie  related  may 
not,  he  wholly  useless  We  may,  however,  perhaps 
he  allowed  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  whether  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  has  derived  Irom  nature  a 
genius  particularly  turned  to  such  studies,  or 
whether  this  propensity  was  derived  from  early 
impressions  on  the  mind,  arising  from  circumstan- 
ces by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  possesses  a 
considerable  degree  of  intellectual  ability ; for  how 
otherwise  me  we  to  account  for  the  acquisitions 
he  has  made  in  so  many  different  languages,  in- 
cluding a knowledge  of  the  different  construction 
and  genius  of  each,  and  of  someoftlie  most  ab- 
struse inquiiies  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind? 
That  this  ability  has  been  dnected  to  a particular 
channel  is  evident;  and  as,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  the  greater  degree  of  attention  we 
devote  to  any  one  subject,  the  less  shall  we  be  ena- 
bled to  pay  to  another,  it  seems  possible,  that  we 
may  carry  our  predilection  to  such  an  extent  as  al- 
most to  exclude  every  other  object.  It  is  on  these 
grounds,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and 
ability  frequently  make  mistakes,  from  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  exempt;  the  degree  of 
application  to  some  particular  subject  having 
wholly  absorbed  the  mind,  and  rendered  it  inat- 
tentive to  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 

May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  attention  employed  by  the  object  of  our 
present  iuquiry  on  oue  particular  subject  formed 
itself  into  a habit;  that  every  thing  which  inter- 
fered with  this  pursuit  was  neglected  or  despised, 
till  tbe  other  facultiesof  the  mind  became  obscured 
and  useless  from  the  mere  want  of  cultivation  and 
exeition.  “The  tendency  of  literary  habits  in 
general,”  says  a distinguished  writer,  whose  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  are  of  the  highest  authority,* 
“and  more  particularly  of  philosophical  pursuits 
to  exercise  the  thoughts  about  words,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  some  effect  in  weakening  the  powers 
of  recollection  and  conception  with  respect  to  sen- 
sible objpets.”  The  same  author  further  observes, 
“that  a man  of  genius,  in  consequence  of  a pecu- 
liarly strong  attachment  to  a particular  subject, 
may  first  teel  a want  of  inclination,  and  may  after- 
wards acquire  a want  of  capacity  of  attending  to 
common  occurrences.”  This  he  has  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Montaigne,  who  has  himself  recorded 
some  striking  instances  of  his  own  ignorance.  But 
if  such  was  the  case  with  Montaigne,  who  never 
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appears  to  have  been  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  a master  passion  as  to  induce  him  wholly  to  re- 
linguish  other  branches  of  study,  can  it  be  thought 
extraordinary,  that  a person  whose  faculties  are 
daily  and  hourly  devoted  solely  to  the  acquisition 
of  languages  and  the  knowledge  of  words,  should 
he  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  negli- 
gent of  his  own  person  1 The  only  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Montaigne  is,  that  the  former  has 
allowed  his  predominating  passion  to  carry  him  to 
a greater  extent. 

In  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  Richard 
seems  nearly  to  have  resembled  the  celebrated 
Moses  Mendelshon,  who  is  considered  as  having 
led  the  way,  in  the  last  century,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  German  tongue.  Mendelshon  was  the 
son  of  a schoolmaster,  whose  poverty  was  so  ex- 
treme, that  Mendelshon,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  paternal  roof,  and  passed 
several  years  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  frequent- 
ly in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  During  this 
period,  he  however  found  opportunities  of  pursu- 
ing bis  studies;  and,  by  the  kindness  of  several 
learned  men,  who  supplied  him  with  books,  and 
gave  him  instruction,  not  only  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages,  but  was  initiated 
in  the  mystery  of  the  theology,  the  jurisprudence, 
and  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Jews.  But  al- 
though the  circumstances  attending  the  early  lives 
of  Mendelshon  and  of  Richard  Roberts  equally 
afford  a proof  of  a strong  predilection  for  litera- 
ture, yet  Mendelshon  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
power  of  applying  his  acquisition  to  use,  nud  be- 
came one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time  : whereas 
the  attempts  of  Richard  at  composition  in  any  lan- 
guage are  always  defective  and  incorrect ; so  that 
although  he  understands  them  to  a certain  extent, 
there  is  no  one  that  he  can  properly  call  his  own. 

But  the  peison  whom  Richard  seems  to  resem- 
ble the  most  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  the 
sarnestness  of  his  pursuits,  is  Magliabechi,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  library  at 
Florence ; who,  to  an  astonishing  memory,  and 
anquenchable  thirst  for  learning,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
anited  an  aspect  the  most  forbidding,  aggravated 
by  a total  neglect  of  his  person,  amounting  to 
squalid  filthiness.  Such,  however,  were  his  ac- 
quirements, that  he  was  celebrated  throughout  all 
Europe.  His  memory  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
be  was  enabled  not  only  to  call  to  mind  whatever 
be  had  read,  but  to  recollect  the  author,  and  the 
work  whence  he  obtained  it,  and  to  refer  to 


the  page  where  it  was  to  be  found  ; yet,  notwith- 
standing his  great  learning,  nothing  remains  of  his 
labours,  except  some  of  his  letters,  and  a short  cat- 
alogue of  oriental  manuscripts,  in  the  Florentine 
Library.  But  if  Magliabechi  and  the  humble 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry  resemble  each  other 
in  their  disposition  and  acquirements,  they  are 
greatly  dissimilar  in  their  fortunes;  and  whilst 
Magliabechi  was  the  coriespondent  of  the  learned, 
and  the  associate  of  nobles,  Richard  is  under  the 
necessity  of  carryiug  his  literary  treasures  about 
his  person,  and  of  accepting# from  the  hand  of 
benevolence  the  slender  support  which  his  moder- 
ate desires  and  temperate  habits  require. 

After  all,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  predilec- 
tion of  the  mind  to  a particular  object,  as  exempli- 
fied in  Richard  Roberts,  is  not  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence as  it  may  at  first  appear,  although  it  has 
seldom  been  carried  to  the  extent  exhibited  in  the 
present  instance.  It  may,  indeed,  safely  be  presum- 
ed, that  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not,  either 
from  disposition  or  circumstances,  been  induced  to 
pursue,  and  make  a proficiency  in,  some  one  sub- 
ject, not  ouly  to  the  neglect,  but  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  many  others  of  equal  or  greater  import- 
ance ; and  that  the  singularities  observable  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Richard  Roberts,  his 
neglect  of  his  person,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  most 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  are  not  in  fact,  more  ex- 
traordinary thanthatthose  personswho  are  engaged 
in  the  busy  scenes  of  life  should  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  those  languages  which  have  been  the  constant 
objects  of  his  study.  His  example  may,  however, 
serve  to  shew,  that  an  attachment  to  any  particu- 
lar pursuit  may,  if  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  judgment,  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as 
even  to  defeat  its  own  purpose  : that  a proficiency 
in  one  subiect  only,  and  particularly  if  that  sub- 
ject be  confined  to  a knowledge  of  words,  can  be 
of  no  practical  use : and  that  the  powers  of  the 
mind  can  ouly  be  exerted  to  advantage  by  a proper 
arrangement  of  the  objects  of  its  inquiry,  and  by 
an  union  of  pursuits.  “The  pre-eminence  amongst 
men  which  procure  personal  respect,  and  which 
terminates  in  lasting  reputation,  is  seldom  or  never 
obtained  by  the  exercise  of  a single  faculty  of  mind. 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  it  has  been  acquired 
by  those  only  who  have  possessed  the  comprehen- 
sion and  the  energy  of  general  talents;  and  who 
have  regulated  their  application  in  the  line  which 
chance  or  perhaps  accident,  may  have  determined 
by  the  dictates  of  their  judgement.”  (Dr.  Currie’s 
Life  of  Burns.) 


The  foregoing  Memoir  of  Richard  Roberts 
Jones  having  been  written  during  his  life-time, 
it  does  not  contain  an  account  of  the  “last 
days”  of  this  most  remarkable  man.  In  the 
year  1837,  a Memoir  appeared  in  the 
“ Gwladgarwr,”  (published  by  Mr.  Seacome, 
Chester.)  In  1845,  some  furthet  particulars 
were  published  in  the  “ Beirniadur  Cymreig,” 
(St.  Asaph:  J.  Jones,)  which  were  extracted 
from  a Memoir  in  the  Welsh  language,  pub- 
lished in  Carnarvon,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  “ last  days’’  of  Richard  Robert  Jones 
were  full  of  sorrow  and  troubles.  Having 
completed  his  “great  ■work,”— the  Welsh, 
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Greek,  and  Hebrew  Dictionary — in  compiling 
which  he  had  laboured  hard  for  more  than  ten 
yeais,  (he  began  it  in  1821,  and  finished  it  in 
1832,)  he  proceeded  to  a Bardic  Eisteddfod 
held  at  Beaumaris,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  to  publish  his  work;  but  in  that  we 
are  sorry  to  find  he  was  disappointed.  After 
wandering  up  and  down  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  his  native  country  for  a short  time,  he  again 
returned  to  Liverpool,  where  he  stayed  until 
1834.  Probably  he  spent  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  journeying  to  and  fro  among 
his  literary  patrons.  It  is  said  his  last  days 
were  much  like  those  spent  at  his  native  home 
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in  Aberdaron — full  of  trouble,  poor  Dick  hav- 
ing no  “ independent  means,”  neither  had  he 
the  means  of  obtaining  those  few  necessaries 
of  life  which  compensated  his  wants,  except  by 
the  hands  of  the  benevolent.  Can  it  then  be 
wondered  that  our  poor  friend  suffered  want 
and  privation  ? The  benevolence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  appears  to  us  to  be  a kind  of 
benevolence  which  loves  the  light — it  likes  to 
be  seen  in  printed  lists.  Poor  Dick  issued  no 
printed  “ List  of( Donations ;”  neither  would 


he  stoop  to  beg:  consequently  he  suffered 
poverty,  which,  we  are  most  glad  to  find,  was 
much  relieved  by  some  benevolent  gentlemen 
in  Liverpool.  The  world  may  not  know  their 
names;  but  the  “Friend  of  the  poor  and 
needy”  will  assuredly  not  forget  them.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1843,  poor  Dick  left  Liverpool 
for  St.  Asaph,  at  which  place  he  died  on  the  18thj 
of  the  following  December,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age.  Thus  closed  the  life  of  one  ol  Cam- 
bria’s most  singular  sons. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  AN 


HEBREW  ELEGA 


ON  THE 

LAMENTED  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

BY  DAVID  MAGDOLA. 


BY  RICHARD  ROBERTS  JONES. 


Woe,  daughter ! Britannia,  increase  mourning ! 
Weeping  for  a woman,  a princess,  and  a mistress ! 

A woman  of  youth:  Ah  f her  beauty  is  failed ! 

A voice  of  howling,  upon  a wall  of  breach,  howl  thou. 

Alas ! cry  in  weeping  for  the  chastisement ; 

For  thy  breach  and  thy  sorrows  are  increased: 

From  the  affliction  of  thy  spirit  and  thy  groans 
The  ear  that  heareth  shall  grieve  sore  and  trouble. 

Chaelotte  flourished  as  a fruitful  vine; 

Then  to  make  a branch  and  a hough, 

A plant  to  glorify  itself,  a graft  from  a root 
Also;  her  virtue  ascendeth  in  a fruit  flourishing; 

Till  her  grapes  before  they  became  ripe  were  plucked; 
While  she  in  her  greenness,  she  growing  and  stand- 
ing, [became] 

A vine  to  desolation;  Ah  ! suddenly  made  desolate. 
Fruit  and  also  branch  are  cut  off'  together. 

My  prayer  shall  prepare  to  the  princes  of  earth ; 

Let  them  erect  themselves  always  ; they  shall  dwell 
in  good. 

Thou  shalt  raise  up  in  comliness  their  horns,  forever 
they  shall  be  established. 

Let  there  be  years  of  life,  let  there  be  no  breach  in 
them. 

I beseech  thee,  eternal  Lord,  who  makest  wonders, 
return,  heal  their  breach: 

Comfort  their  mourning  still,  let  them  not  be  caused 
to  fear. 


IMITATED  BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 


Bow,  daughter,  how,  Britain,  in  sorrow  thine  head, 
For  a Princess,  a Wife,  and  a Mother  lies  dead; 

Cut  off  in  her  prime,— in  her  beauty  she  fails, 

And  the  wail  of  the  mourner  is  heard  on  thy  walls. 

i 

O weep  as  thy  chastisement  wider  extends, 

Thy  moanings  increase,  and  thy  sorrow  ascends1; 
The  groans  ot  thy  spirit  no  balm  can  relieve, 

And  the  ear  that  shall  hear  thee  in  anguish  shall  grievs 

Elate  was  the  vine  in  its  youth  as  it  grew  ; 

And  strong  was  the  stem  and  expanded  the  bough 
Encompass’d  with  glory,  deriv’d  from  its  root, 

It  blossom’d  in  honour,  and  virtue  its  fruit. 


Cut  ere  the  crude  grape  could  its  colours  display, 
The  clusters  were  torn  from  the  desolate  spray. 

0 bright  was  the  hope,  but  unfounded  the  trust, 
And  the  fruit  and  the  branches  lie  low  in  the  dust. 


Yet  shall  not  the  hope  and  the  prayer  be  in  vain. 
That  the  root  may  survive,  and  a scion  remain  ! [plore 
That  the  breach  may  be  heal’d  which  the  nations  de 
And  the  prince  and  the  people  may  sorrow  no  more 


For  great  are  the  wonders  our  God  can  perform  ; 

Lie  can  walk  on  the  whirlwind,  and  silence  the  storm 
O then  may  his  goodness,  his  mercy  appear, 

And  establish  his  servants  in  righteousness  here! 
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A sketch  of  ftie  life  of  Hugh  Maurice  (Eos  Ceiriog).  By  tho  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  B.  A.,  Manavon. 


Hugh  Maurice,  the  third  son  of  a respect- 
able freeholder  living  upon  his  own  patrimony 
at  Pont  y Meibion,  in  the  romantic  valley  of 
Ceiriog,  Denbighshire,  was  born  in  the  year 
1622.  Whether  he  had  any  education,  beside 
what  he  acquired  by  his  own  application,  innate 
genius,  and  facility  for  attainments,  we  are  not 
informed.  Being  a younger  son,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed, at  a proper  age,  to  a tanner,  who 
lived  at  a house  called  Gwaliau,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Overton,  on  the  Dee,  in  the  detached  portion 
of  Flintshire.  His  Biographer  in  the  Cambrian 
Register  (Vol.  I.)  from  whose  materials  some 
portion  of  this  sketch  has  been  extracted,  has 
ventured  to  assert  that  the  young  Bard  quitted 
that  situation  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
I am  of  a different  opinion,  founded  upon  writ- 
ten evidence  left  by  the  Baid  himself  in  one 
of  his  juvenile  songs.  In  this  humorous  piece 
he  complains  of  the  restriction  he  lay  underby 
the  obligations  of  his  indentures — that  he  dared 
not  even  to  speak  to  the  object  of  his  affections 
without  incurring  a penalty  of  forty  pounds ; 
and  that  when  the  grievous  term  of  seven  long 
years  had  expired,  his  mind  was  much  grati- 
fied with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  regaining  his 
liberty,  so  that  he  might  without  servile 
shackles  renew  his  addresses  to  the  admired 
fair.  Butlo!  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  crosses 
and  disappointments — a new  law  passed,  which 
restricted  the  marriage  ceremony  to  the  secular 
magistrate.  The  young  couple,  instead  of  hav- 
ing their  banns,  as  theretofore,  asked  by  a 
minister  in  church,  were  to  be  proclaimed  as 
candidates  for  the  state  of  wedlock  in  the  open 
street,  at  the  cross  of  the  nearest  market-town, 
upon  three  successive  maket-days.  During 
this  gloomy  period,  the  unhappy  pair  were  to 
be  kept  in  a kind  of  vile  durance,  without  the 
permission  of  visiting  each  other.  When  this 
farce  was  over,  the  Cryer’s  fees  paid,  and  the 
consent  of  parents  obtained,  a lawyer  was  to 
present  the  young  aspirants  to  a magistrate, 
who  concluded  the  hymeneal  ceremony,  accor- 
ding to  the  direction  of  the  committee.  This 
law,  the  Bard  says,  was  so  repugnant  to  his 
feelings,  that  he  made  a vow  of  celibacy,  as 
long  as  it  should  continue  in  force.  He  con- 
cludes however  with  a powerful  appeal  to  the 
passions  of  the  fair  sex,  exciting  them  to  join 
him  in  petitioning  the  ruling  power  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  such  an  odious  statute. 

The  Bard,  however,  upon  his  release  from 
his  apprenticeship,  never  troubled  his  head 
about  tuning  hides,  but  returned  to  his  father’s 
house  at  Pont  y Meibion ; with  whom,  and 
afterwards  with  his  eldest  brother,  and  pro- 
bably also  with  his  successor,  he  continued  as 
an  assistant  farmer  until  his  death  in  the  year 
1709:  but  from  the  voluminousness  of  his 
poetical  effusions  it  appears  evident  that  his 
hand  held  a writing  pen  much  more  frequent 
than  either  a spade  or  a plough. 

His  productions,  which  first  procured  to  him 


the  fame  of  being  the  first  poet  of  his  age,  were 
amatory  songs,  adapted  to  varieties  of  Lyric 
measures.  It  seems  that  he  was  frequently 
applied  to,  by  the  love-sick  swain,  for  soothing 
verses  to  mollify  the  unfeelingness  of  some  shy 
nymph.  From  his  patterns  "Mawl  Merck" 
became  a common  theme  (though  in  humble 
imitations  of  the  prototypes  of  our  Bard)  with 
his  cotemporary  as  well  as  latter  writers;  a 
subject  that  now  seldom  occupies  the  bardic 
loom.  The  times  are  changed;  and  may  it 
have  been  for  the  better.  In  his  younger  years 
he  also  composed  several  Sacred  Dramas,  and 
some  Comedies.  These  are  now  mostly  buried 
in  oblivion;  a few  songs  with  which  they  were 
embellished  only  remaining. 

His  fame  as  a Composer,  and  his  promptness  at 
extemporary  verses,  soon  attracted  theattention 
of  the  neighbouring  persons  of  quality  ; and  we 
accordingly  find  him  a- frequent  as  well  as  a 
welcome  guest  at  Chirk  Castle,  Porkington, 
Glasgoed,  and  Plas  Newydd.  At  Porkington 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  learned  Dr. 
William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
verses,  then  and  there  composed  by  him,  appear 
in  my  collection  of  his  Poems,  &c. 

In  politics,  he  was  attached  to  monarchy,  and 
a staunch  friend  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 
During  the  civil  war  he  did  not  stand  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  scenes  passing  before  him. 
He  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  pen  (and  few 
pens  were  more  powerful  in  Massing  public 
opinion)  on  the  side  of  royalty.  Several  sat- 
irical compositions,  expressive  of  his  principles 
in  church  and  state,  are  now  published.  Not- 
withstanding that  he  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  a party,  and  wielded  with  a strong  arm  the 
sword  of  contention,  it  doth  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  souring  his  temper.  A vein 
of  candour  and  good  nature  runs  through  all 
his  satirical  writings.  Their  predominant 
character  is  Humour.  In  many  parts  he  has 
lashed  the  hypocrisy  and  religious  cant  of  the 
times  in  a strain  of  keen  wit  and  irony,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  to  be  found  in 
Butler  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Henry  VII.  repri- 
manded the  Earl  of  Surry  for  opposing  him  at 
Bosworth  Field — the  Earl  answered — “1 
thought  it  my  duty,  my  liege,  to  fight  in  behalf 
of  the  crown.  The  crown  was  then  on  the 
head  of  Richard;  and  had  it  been  on  the  top 
of  a stake,  I would  have  fought  for  it.  Now, 
the  crown  being  on  your  Majesty’s  head,  I will 
risk,  if  necessary,  my  life  and  my  fortune  in 
its  defence.”  Henry  smiled  and  pardoned  the 
Earl.  Upon  a similar  principle,  the  Bard  of 
Ceiriog  continued  steady  in  his  attachment  to 
the  crown,  through  six  successive  reigns;  even 
when  “liberty  wept  over  misguided  Sydney’s 
tomb,”  and  when  the  constitution  itself  was  in 
danger,  through  the  wayward  politics  of  James 
II ; but  at  this  monarch’s  abdication  he  readily 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and 
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celebrated  in  energetic  strains  the  triumphs 
of  William,  off  La  Hogue,  and  in  Flanders. 

Besides  the  risk  he  ran  from  his  hostility  to 
the  Parliamentary  faction ; he  was  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  and  limb  in  his  warfare  against 
private  acts  of  injustice.  An  estate,  in  Brom- 
field,  was  wrested  from  the  right  heir  by  a forged 
will,  which  the  hand  of  the  late  owner,  after 
his  disease,  had  been  guided  to  subscribe;  and 
therefore  his  name  was  sworn  to  as  his  signa- 
ture. When  this  nocturnal  and  infernal  act 
was  whispered  abroad,  our  Bard  severely 
lashed  the  principal  actors  in  this  dark 
business,  in  four  satires  called  “ Cerddi 
y Tiroedd  Taerion."  He  alludes  to  the 
supernatural  ringing  of  the  bells  in  the 
tower  of  Ruabon  church,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  perpelre- 
tors  of  the  horrid  deed  were  committing  the 
forgery.  To  retaliate  in  some  way  of  personal 
injury,  the  party  accused  conspired  to  lay  hold 
of  the  satirist.  When  they  arrived  at  Pont  y 
Meibion,  the  first  person  they  met  witn  was  the 
Bard  himself;  but  not  knowing  lnm  otherwise 
than  by  his  writings,  they  enquired  whether 
Hugh  Maurice  was  at  home  ? Guessing  at  their 
errand,  he  answered  in  the  negative,  but  offered 
to  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  he  was.  On 
the  way,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
escape  unobserved;  as  much,  no  doubt  to  his 
own  satifaction,  as  their  disappointment. 

We  are  told  that  he  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  six  of  our  monarchs;  he  also  lived 
during  the  incumbencies  of  six  of  the 
vicars  of  his  parish  church  of  Llan  Silin, 
where  he  was  a constant  attendant  at  public 
worship,  unless  prevented  by  adverse  weather 
or  sickness,  though  he  lived  at  a distance  of 
five  miles,  and  had  a considerable  portion  of 
bleak  range  of  the  Berwyn  hills  to  traverse. 

In  many  country  churches  in  Wales,  (he 
congregation  went  out,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  in  a regular  procession,  according  to 
an  adopted  scale  of  precedence  : but  such  was 
the  respect  in  which  Hugh  Maurice  was  held, 
in  his  parish  church,  that  the  vicar,  who  by 
custom  was  used  to  lead  out  his  flock,  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  precedence 
of  the  highly  gifted  bard  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  a man  of  un- 
common talents;  and  was  looked  upon  by  his 
contemporaries  in  somewhat  of  a sacred  light  as 
a man  divinely  inspired,  and  end  owed  from  above 
with  wonderful  power  of  mind.  Such  is  the 
popular  and  current  tradition  of  the  country, 
even  at  this  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  playfulness  displayed 
by  his  muse  in  his  juvenile  pieces,  he  was 
nevertheless  a man  of  exemplary  moral  conduct. 
His  writings  everywhere  discover  a heart  im- 
pressed with  virtuous  sentiments,  and  humble 
mind,  submissive  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
his  Creator.  He  took  no  small  pains  to  dis- 
seminate the  principles  of  sober  religion  among 
his  countrymen.  From  the  esteem  and  vener- 
ation in  which  his  opinions  were  held  among 


the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  but  that  his  writings  had  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  influence  over  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  common  people.  To 
check  the  career  of  vice  and  injustice,  to  aid 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  inculcate  the  precepts 
of  humanity  and  benevolence,  the  Bard  was 
ever  ready  to  exert  his  talents.  At  one  time 
wefind  him  employing  his  muse  in  the  friendly 
office  of  terminating  barbarous  feuds,  and  un- 
natural litigations  that  occasionally  disturbed 
the  peace  of  his  neighbourhood; — at  others, 
supplicating  relief  from  the  opulent — for  an 
unfortunate  retainer  of  the  muses,  for  a poor 
widow,  or  a helpless  orphan.  I have  seen  it 
remarked  by  some  historian,  that,  during  the 
civil  war,  North  Wales  was,  comparatively, 
more  loyal,  and  attached  to  the  king,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  One  cause  of  this 
superior  loyality,  among  others,  may  have  been 
the  influence  which  the  writings  of  Hugh  Maur- 
ice, atrd  his  contemporaries  and  co-adjutors  in 
the  royal  cause,  had  upon  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Hugh  Maurice,  during  the  ascendency  of  de- 
mocracy, had  the  prudence  to  declare  his 
sentiments  in  allegorical  visions,  the  moral  of 
which  might  be  clearly  understood  by  his  coun- 
trymen. This  mode  of  proceeding  preserved 
him  from  falling  into  any  serious  scrapes.  But 
his  co-adjutors  in  Merionethshire  were  less 
fortunate.  Rowland  Vaughan,  Esq.  of  Caer- 
Gai  had  his  mansion  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
part  of  his  estate  confiscated,  the  recovery  of 
which  cost  him  many  years  of  expensive  and 
vexatious  lawsuit,  even  after  the  restoration  of  the 
ungrateful  Charles.  William  Philip  of  Ardudwy, 
near  Barmouth,  for  writing  a pathetic  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Charles  I,  fell  under  the  violent  re- 
sentment of  the  ruling  power ; his  property  was 
alienated— and  himself,  in  his  seventy-third  year, 
was  compelled  to  abscond,  and  take  refuge  among 
the  furse  bushes  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  of  the 
mountains  of  Ardudwy. 

I shall  conclude  this  sketch  in  the  words  of  his 
Biographer  in  the  Cambrian  Register — “ Hugh 
Maurice  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Welsh  poets.  His  imagination  was  fertile,  various, 
and  sublime.  Everything  flowed  from  his  pen  with 
such  felicity  and  ease,  that  his  works  may  be  call- 
ed inspiration  itself.  We  find  nothing  in  them 
forced,  nothing  that  betrays  laborious  effort,  but 
all  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  muse.  He  emin- 
ently excelled  in  that  talent  which  we  call  humour , 
and  was  equally  master  of  the  pathetic  and  the 
sublime.” 

At  length  our  venerable  bard,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  and  bidding  fair  for  immortality,  sunk 
beneath  an  easy  decay  of  age.  His  latter  days 
were  spent  in  a preparation  for  the  awful  change, 
and  in  besieging  the  throne  of  meicy  with  the 
most  fervent  ejaculations  in  verse,  even  in  his 
dying  moments.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1709,  aged  87  ; and  was  buried  close  to  the  south- 
ern wall  of  Llan  Silin  church,  where  a stone 
Monument,  with  a suitable  inscription  to  his 
memory  was  erected  by  his  nephew,  the  propriet- 
or of  Pont  y Meibion. 


JOHN  OOODW1N. 
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JOHN  GOODWIN,"' ’ * ; 

THE  NEWTOWN  BARD,  AND  HAND-LOOM 
WEAVER, 

According  to  his  Biographer,  Mr.  Shir- 
refs,  was  born  at  Newtown,  Montgom- 
eryshire, December  14,  1813.  Being  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  early  elementary  edu- 
cation. With  the  exception  of  a few 
weeks’  instruction  in  a dame’s  school, 
and  a quarter’s  tuition  from  a master,  he 
was  indebted,  beyon’d  his  own  sedulous 
application  and  unaided  exertions  to  the 
neighbouring  Wesleyan  Sunday  School, 
for  the  amount  of  information  he  had 
acquired.  In  this  seminary  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  possessing  a quick  and 
comprehensive  mind.  He  gave  early 
evidence  that  he  was  endowed  with  a 
strong  memory  ; manifesting  a lively 
attachment  to  reading  and  an  ardent 
seal  for  the  acquirement  of  general  in- 
formation. Nor  were  his  efforts  fruitless. 
His  “pursuit  of  knowledge  under  di- 
fficulties,” for  the  acquisition  of  which 
he  made  corresponding  efforts  and  con- 
siderable sacrifices,  w’as,  in  a very  credi- 
table degree,  crowned  with  success.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  acquired  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  general  information, 
and  particularly  a very  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  biblical  literature.  Al- 
though he  drank  with  avidity  of  such 
springs  of  information  as  lay  within  his 
reach,  and  made  considerable  exertions 
for  the  attainment  of  that  which  circum- 
stances had  placed  beyond  his  “ easy 
I grasp,” — struggling  to  reach  the  almost 
forbidden  fruit  ” — yet  the  consequences 
of  a want  of  early  education  were  often 
apparent.  Although  sparks  of  consider- 
able brilliancy  were  frequently  struck 
off,  yet  his  brightest  productions  were 
occasionally  dimmed  by  little  deforming 
spots  which  early  training  would  have 
enabled  him  to  remove. 

At  the  tender  age  of  ten  years,  John 
Goodwin  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
a hand-loom  weaver,  which  he  followed 
through  life.  Being  thus  called  upon  at 
so  early  a period  to  contribute  to  his 
own  support,  formed  no  inconsiderable 
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barrier  to  ‘his,  intellectual  improvement* 
A factory  is  not  always  the  best  school 
for  mental  cultivation.  Although  men  of 
great  ability  and  accomplishments  have 
occasionally  sprung  from  the  shuttle  and 
the  loom,  yet  the  factory  is  oftener  the 
grave  of  mental  capability  ; and  amongst 
those  who  have  overcome  the  unavoid- 
able difficulties  of  their  social  position, 
in  the  successful  development  of  mental 
power,  few  ever  did  so  under  greater 
disadvantages  or  amid  greater  privations 
and  sacrifices  than  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir.  Continually  struggling 
to  gain  a livelihood,  and  ever  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  information,  his  life  was 
one  of  unremitting  toil.  Poverty,  the 
companion  of  his  days,  depressed  by  its 
chilling  influences  his  intellectual  exer- 
tions ; and  the  disease  which  terminated 
his  life,  had,  in  all  probability,  its  found- 
ation in  the  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions of  his  youth. 

In  the  year  1832,  he  lost  his  father, 
and  the  support  of  his  surviving  parent, 
in  some  measure,  fell  upon  him.  By 
their  joint  exertions  they  contrived,  to 
use  a familiar  expression,  not  only  to 
“keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,”  but  to 
live  in  humble  comfort.  Goodwin’s  aff- 
ectionate attentions  to,  and  care  of  his 
mother  are  stated  to  have  been  most  ex- 
emplary, tending  materially  to  mitigate, 
if  not  altogether  to  remove  sufferings 
and  privations  to  which  she  might  other- 
wise have  been  exposed.  His  conduct  iu 
this  particular  was  most  praise-worthy 
in  life,  and  remains  a testimony  to  his 
credit,  now  that  his  eyes  are  closed  upon 
earthly  things. 

John  Goodwin  was  a man  of  varied 
information  and  considerable  mental 
powers.  He  was  well  read  in  the  prose 
writers,  but  his  great  literary  delight  was 
in  the  perusal  of  those  “ great  heirs  of 
fame,”  the  poets  of  his  country.  Few 
persons  surpassed  him  in  apt  poetical 
quotation,  or  in  its  application  to  the 
every  day  circumstance  of  life.  Some  of 
his  own  compositions  display  high  prom- 
ise at  least  of  poetic  power;  and  perhaps, 
had  he  devoted  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  poetical  composition  when  in  full 


Iff  LINES  ON  THIS  ROBIN 

health  and  vigour,  as  he  bjestotved  -upon  ‘ 

:t  when  his  system  was  broken  down  by 
disease  and  physical  suffering,  his  strong 
natural  powers  would  have  been  more 
fully  and  satisfactorily  developed  and 
exhibited.  Ele  was  an  affectionate  son, 
a man  of  kind  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, an  interesting  and  lively  companion, 
a firm,  true,  and  stedfast  friend. 

A little  after  his  death  bis  “ Literary 
remains  in  prose  and  verse”  were  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  were  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  Dr.  Bowring. 

The  book  is  now  out  of  print,  but  we 
hope  soon  to  see  a new  edition  ; it  well 
deserves  a place  in  every  young  Welsh- 
man’s library. — As  a proof  of  its  worth 
and  excellence  we  extract  the  following. 

LOVE. 

“Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above: 

Love  is  of  heav’n,  for  heav’n  is  love.” 

Scott. 

I sing  of  Love — but  not  the  flame 

Which  tovv’rs  from  guilty  passion’s  shrine, 

Or  glows  at  Plutus’  shining  hoard. 

Or  curls  around  the  tendrill’d  vine ; 

For  wealth,  or  wine,  or  passion’s  fires 
Are  not  the  themes  my  muse  inspires, 

I sing  of  Love,  a deathless  spark 
Struck  from  the  universal  Pan, 

Commission’d  to  this  nether  world 
To  edenize  the  home  of  man. 

And  fuse  the  elements  of  strife 
To  the  bland  charms  of  social  life. 

I sing  of  Love,  pure,  unconfin’d 
By  walls  or  waters,  clime  or  clan; 

That  spreads  its  bliss-bespangled  wings 
O’er  the  whole  family  of  man, 

Diffusing  peace  and  joy  around, 

Where’er  the  sons  of  care  are  found. 

I sing  of  Love  that  flies  to  seek 
The  subjects  of  misfortune’s  hour  ; 

And  o’er  their  pleading  uustaunch’d  wounds, 

Its  healing  “ wine  and  oil”  to  pour  ; 

And  snatch  from  danger  and  distress 
The  heirs  of  human  wretchedness. 

I sing  of  Love  that  patient  waits 
Beside  the  poor  man’s  dying  bed — 

A ministering  Angel,  who, 

When  every  other  hope  is  fled, 

Will  point  him  to  that  sunnier  sky, 

Where  pleasures  bloom  that  never  die. 

I sing  of  Love,  which,  when  the  grasp 
Of  death  hath  still’d  his  struggling  prey, 

Shall  from  the  densely  gathering  gloom, 

Speak  forth  in  hope  a brighter  day  ; 

And  hush  the  widow’s  anxious  breast, 

And  lull  her  weeping  babes  to  rest. 


WATER,.  &(..  ; 

O may'this  Love  my  spirit  teach 
Its  every  energy  to  bend 
To  smooth  affliction’s  path,  and  he 
'i  lie  widow  and  the  orphan’s  friend; 

And  when  I reach  the  rest  above, 

In  ceaseless  strains  I’ll  sing  of  Love. 

LINES 

ON  FINDING  A nOBIN  STARVED  TO  DEATH  IN  TIIE 
WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  NEWTOWN. 

He  had  chosen  the  place  where  Christians  meet, 
The  house  of  their  father  above: 

He  had  enter’d  the  place  where  brethren  greet 
Each  other,  in  Christian  love: 

Unconscious  that  there'Jehovah  dwelt, 

That  his  throne  was  erected  there; 

Unconscious  when  saints  in  devotion  knelt, 

Their  voice  was  the  voice  of  prayer. 

From  aisle  to  aisle  he  flew  along. 

Regardless  of  what  was  to  he; 

Till  the  melting  strains  of  the  Christian’s  song,. 
Had  closed  its  melody  : 

The  voice  of  prayer  did  likewise  cease, 

To  flow  from  the  burden’d  mind ; 

The  concourse  return’d  to  their  homes  in  peace; 
But  Robin  remain’d  behind. 

Throughout  the  long  aud  dreary  night. 

An  egress  he  sought  in  vain ; 

The  morning  rose,  with  its  charming  light, 

But  only  increas’d  his  pain  : 

The  moments,  the  hours,  the  days  roil’d  on, 

But  no  hand  his  wants  supplied  ; 

Till  hungry  and  feeble  with  fasting  so  long, 

He  shiver’d,  he  sigh’d,  and  died. 


WATER. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  A POEM  BY  LADY  MARSHALL. 

Water,  water,  thou  art  ever 

Range  for  fancy— theme  for  song — 

Tiny  rill — majestic  river — 

Silent — vocal — gentle — strong ; 

Lake’s  smooth  bosom — depths  of  ocean — 
Thundering  torrent — surging  sea, 

Dread  repose  or  wild  commotion — 

All  suggestive  is  in  thee. 

In  thy  slumber — in  thy  frolic — 

Mirrored  calm  or  sparkling  spray 
Soothed  are  humours  melancholic — 
Quickened  idle — sobered  gay. 

But  the  goodliest  of  thy  phuses 
Is  a river  as  lie  flows. 

Lapping  in  his  soft  embraces 
Some  fair  rill,  his  gentle  spouse. 

With  a bend,  as  timid,  gliding. 

To  his  whispers  answering  low. 

In  his  breast  her  murmurs  hiding. 

Join’d  for  ever — on  they  flow. 

Thus  doth  YRFon,  Nymph  of  Wafers- 
From  her  cradle  wild  and  high — 

Fairest  of  Bryn  Garw’s  daughters. 

Come  to  wed  imperial  W y e. 


DU.  JOHN  KENT,  (siSN  CENT.) 
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DR.  JOHN  KENT,  (SION  CENT,) 

Was  an  eminent  Welsh  bard  and  theologian 
of  the  14th  century.  There  are  forty  of  his 
poetical  pieces  still  preserved.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a Grammar  of  the  Welsh  language 
and  various  other  works.  There  are  some 
very  curious  traditions  respecting  Sion  Cent 
still  current  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth.  A writer  in  a recent  number  of 
the  “Cambrian  Journal”  has  taken  much 
pains  to  collect  them ; we  transfer  the  follow- 
ing (which  the  writer  says  is  taken  from  an  old 
Welsh  MS).  His  maternal  uncle  lived  a re- 
cluse life  at  Llwyn  Davydd  Ddu,  in  the  parish 
of  Pentyrch,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Welsh 
languages,  with  the  art  of  poetry,  gratis,  to  as 
many  as  applied  to  him  for  instruction.  The 
parents  of  Sion  Cent  lived  in  Cwm  Tridwr,  in 
the  parish  of  Eglwysilan.  Their  son  was 
obliged  to  pass  over,  or  rather  through,  the 
river  Tave  (vulgo  Taff)  to  go  to  his  uncle, 
who  lived  in  a house  called  Llwyn  Davydd 
Ddu.*  So  ardently  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge  was  young  John,  or  Sion,  as  writ- 
ten in  Welsh,  that  he  would  not  be  deterred 
from  going  daily  to  his  uncle’s  school,  bare- 
footed and  bare-limbed,  through  Tave  river, 
even  in  the  severest  cold,  frost  and  snow. 
Both  his  parents  died;  and  after  that  he  lived 
with  his  uncle,  who  somtime  afterwards  was 
beneficed  at  or  near  Chester,  where  he  also 
died,  and  was  buried.  The  nephew  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  called  Sion 
Cwm  Tridwr  (John  of  Tridwr  Vale),  having 
no  means  of  subsistence  but  his  own  labour. 
He  accordingly  hired  himself  to  a farmer  at  or 
near  Caerphily,  when  one  extremely  cold  and 
wet  day,  having  been  on  a wheat  field  scaring 
the  crows  away,  and  coming  into  his  master’s 
house,  and  placing  himself  by  the  fire,  his 
master  asked  him  in  an  angry  tone  why  he  had 
left  the  field,  and  allowed  the  crows  to  devour 
the  wheat?  “O!”  said  the  poor  boy,  “the 
crows  are  safe  enough,  they  are  confined  in 
Caerphilly  Castle.”  On  being  thus  answered, 
his  master  beat  him  severely,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  house  ; and  when  he  was  inquired 
after,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  Hearing 
an  uncommon  noise  of  crows  in  the  castle,  the 
hard-hearted  master  went  there,  and  surely 
enough  found  prodigious  numbers  of  crows  in 
the  castle  fighting  with  and  tearing  each  other; 
and  though  all  the  doors  and  windows  were 
open,  not  one  could  escape  out.  But  when  the 
cruel  farmer  went  in  among  them,  they  gather- 
ed about  him,  and  picked  out  his  eyes.  The 
farmer  now  relented,  and  sent  in  all  directions 
to  inquire  for  the  ill-treated  boy,  but  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  him,  and  it  was  observed 
that  not  a single  crow  could  be  seen  on  any 
sown  field  in  all  that  part  of  the  country. 


* We  believe  that  the  house  is  still  extant, 
habitable,  and  bearing  this  name,  which  signifies  the 
Grove  of  Davydd  Ddu. 


Poor  Johnny  went  on  towards  the  upper  parts 
of  Gwent  (Monmouthshire),  and  to  Kent- 
chester  (on  the  borders  of  Herefordshire), 
where  he  engaged  as  a stable  boy  in  the  Scu- 
damore family.  He  slept  every  night  under 
the  manger,  as  no  other  lodging  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  obseved  to  be  very 
active  and  diligent;  he  kept  the  stable  very 
clean,  kept  the  horse  clean,  well  fed,  &c.  His 
master  noticed  him,  approved  of  his  conduct, 
and  would  give  him  some  money  occasionally, 
which  Johnny  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  paper  ; and  he  was  observed  to  read  some- 
times in  a book  which  he  kept  always  about 
him.  These  circumstances  introduced  him  into 
favourable  notice;  he  was  examined,  found  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  Latin,  Welsh,  and 
English;  he  was  taken  into  the  house,  better 
lodged,  well  clothed,  &o.,  and  employed  as  a 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  family,  and  having 
given  much  satisfaction,  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  place. 
He  was  afterwards  ordained  a priest,  and  as 
such  officiated  in  the  district  of  Emlyn,  whence 
he  returned  to  Kentchurch,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  as  the  domestic  chaplain 
of  the  family,  and  at  his  death  he  was  buried 
under  the  chancel  wall,  where  we  are  solemnly 
assured  the  devil  could  not  molest  him.* 

Sion  Cent  was  accounted  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  his  age,  and  is  still,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  Welsh, 
language. 

Coxe  in  his  “ History  of  Monmouthshire,” 
says. — “Grosmont  rings  with  the  achievements 
of  John  Kent.  Old  and  young  women,  men 
and  boys,  unite  in  relating  with  extreme  vol- 
ubility, and  without  the  smallest  disagreement, 
a series  of  extraordinary  tales  concerning  this 
wonderful  personage.  Like  Doctor  Faustus, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  a compact  with  the 
devil;  but  more  successful  than  the  Doctor, 
he  evaded  the  conditions  of  his  covenant,  and 
outwitted  the  prince  of  darkness,  both  in  his 
life  and  at  his  death. 

“Among  the  early  specimens  of  his  skill, 
whilst  a farmer’s  boy  in  the  vicinity,  he  con- 
fined a number  of  crows  which  he  was  ordered 
to  keep  from  the  corn,  in  an  old  barn  without 
roof,  that  he  might  visit  Grosmont  fair.  ‘And 
sure  enough,’  said  the  old  women  ‘they  were  there, 
for  they  made  a terrible  clatter,  and  would  not 
fly  away  till  Jack  himself  came  and  released 
them.’ 

“Kentchurch  House,  the  neighbouring  seat  of 
the  Scudamore  family,  by  whom  he  was  hired  as 
a servant,  became  afterwards  the  scene  of  his 
marvellous  exploits. 

“But  the  feat  of  all  others- which  most  endears 
his  memory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grosmont,  was 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Monow, 
leading  to  Kentchurch;  it  is  still  called  John  of 
Kent’s  bridge,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
one  night  by  one  of  his  familiar  spirits. 
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“An  old  tombstone  in  the  church-yard,  close  to 
the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  said  to  cover  his 
body ; he  was  interred  under  the  wall  to  evade  the 
condition  of  his  ‘compact,  which  stipulated  that, 
if  buried  either  within  the  church  or  out  of  the 
church,  he  should  become  the  property  of  Satan.’ 

“A  celler  at  Kentchurch  is  still  shown  as  the 
stable  where  he  kept  horses;  and  his  portrait  on 
wood,  painted  in  oil,  is  likewise  there  preserved. 

“ According1  to  tradition  he  was  a monk, 

educated  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  remarkable 
for  his  learning1.  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  his  ac- 
quirements excited  the  astonishment  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and,  like  Friar  Bacon,  he  was 
esteemed  by  the  vulgar  a necromancer.  A Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  on  vellum,  which  was 
either  made  or  copied  by  him,  was  preserved  in 
the  family,  but  has  long  been  mislaid  or  des- 
troyed.” 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HOUSE 
OF  TREFEILIR,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ANGLESEA. 

There  is  a tradition  that  one  Enigian*  ap 
Gwalchmai  ap  Meilir  of  this  house,  did  part 
from  his  wife  and  family,  in  discontent,  and 
lived  abroad  for  several  years,  but  returning 
home,  it  is  said,  that  he  came  to  the  door  of 
his  house,  in  Trefeilir,  on  that  very  day  on 
which  his  wife  was  married  to  another  man  : 
and  as  he  played  on  his  harp,  and  sang  at 
the  door,  being  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
minstrel,  (his  wife  coming  thither)  this  inter- 
course happened  between  them  : — 

Pwy  wyti ? 

Enigian  am  gahvan,’  fo’m  gelwir  amgyleh, 

Fab  Gwalchmai  ap  Meilir; 

Swvn-ehud,  Siwrne  o hir, 

Drwg  yw  nhyl),  a drigo’n  hir. 

Pie  luosl ! 

Bhm  yn  Nghent,  bfim  yn  Ngwent,  bhm  yn 
nghudd  yn  Mynyw. 

BClm  yn  maeno'l  Llwyn  Dafydd, 

B(lm  yn  Nyfl'ryn  gwyn  y gwydd 
Arw,  mae  gan  i arwydd. 

Edrychai  ei  wraig  arno  ac  ynteu  a ddywedai 

Nac  edrych  Angharad  yn  ngodrau  fy  ngwallt. 
Lie  bu  wyllt  fy  nhremyn  ; 

Llwyd  hebgel,  11c  bu  felyn  : 

Nid  fel  yr  aur  da,  yr  a’r  dyn. 


Os  collais  Angharad,+  wych  eiriau  ei  rhyw, 
Rhodd  Ednyfed  Fychan, 

Ni  chollaf,  ewch  chwi  allan, 

Na’m  gwely,  na’m  ty,  na’m  tSn. 


*Meilir,  Gwalchmai  and  Enigian,  or  Einiawn 
the  grandfather,  father  and  son,  were  all  three 
bards,  several  of  whose  compositions  are  still 
extant. 

tin  all  the  pedigrees  of  this  family,  that  I have 
seen,  neither  of  Enigian’s  wives,  (for  he  was  twice 
married,)  is  called  ADgharad,  but  I should  think 
it  safer  to  correct  the  pedigree  by  this  poem,  than 
it  by  the  pedigree. 

E N 


Neidiais  a bwriais  heb  orwedd  dana, 

Wei  dyna  feistrolrwydd  ! 

Naid  fawr,  deuliw  gwawr  y gwydd, 

Ar  naid  Iros  Abernodwydd. 

Deg  troedfedd,  hylwedd  hylwydd,  a deugain, 

A digon  o w’rantrwydd  : 

A’r  rhodd  a fu  ddigon  rhwydd  : 

Am  y naid  tros  Abernodwydd. 

Enigian  fab  Gwalchmai  ai  cant. 

TRANSLATION  BY  THE  LATE  REV.  EVAN  EVANS, 

( Ieuan  Prydydd  Hir). 

Who  art  thou  1 

Einion,  I am,  of  Meilir’s  noble  race. 

The  Son  of  Gwalchmai,  hero  of  renown  ; 

In  foreign  climes  I staid  so  long  a space, 

That  now  my  friends  no  longer  will  me  own. 

Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

In  Kent,  and  Monmouth,  and  Menevia’s  plains  ; 

Where  holy  David  fix’d  his  blest  abode  ;• 

And  to  convince  you,  still  with  me  remains 
A mark,  which  from  my  childhood  first  I bore. 


His  wife , observing  him  more  narrowly , he  said , 

Look  not,  Angharad,  on  my  silver  hair, 

Which  once  shone  bright  of  golden  lovely  hue; 

Man  doth  not  last  like  gold  ; he  that  was  fair. 

Will  soon  decay,  not  so  the  gold,  that’s  true. 

If  I have  lost  Angharad,  lovely  fair. 

The  gift  of  brave  Ednyfed,  and  my  spouse. 

1 once  have  leap’d,  to  show  my  active  power, 

A leap  which  none  could  equal,  or  exceed ; 

The  leap  in  Abernodwydd, + which  thou  fair  flower 
Did  erst  so  much  admire  thyself  the  meed. 

Full  fifty  feet,  as  well  the  fact  is  known, 

Which  many  witnesses  ean  still  attest: 

How  there  the  prize  1 won,  thyself  must  own 
This  action  stamps  my  worth  within  thy  breast. 


* Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Evans’s  pretent- 
ions, to  the  character  of  a Welsh  critic,  a character 
which  he  had  universally  obtained;  as  an  English 
poet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  above  specimen,  he 
could  not  rank  very  high;  nay,  indeed,  his  fidelity, 
as  a translator  from  his  native  language,  which  he 
was  allowed  thoroughly  to  understand,  is  here 
to  be  questioned;  for  if  we  examine  the  original,  it 
will  clearly  appear,  that  he  has  totally  suppressed 
the  second*  aad  third  line  of  the  second  stanza,  where 
the  poet,  describing  his  wanderings,  says,  that  he 
had  been  “In  Kent,  In  Gwent  (which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  translated  Monmouth)  and  in  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  David’s,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Llwyn  Dafydd 
(a  place  in  Cardiganshire)  and  in  the  shaggy  woods 
of  Dyffryn  Gwayn,  a vale  above  Fishguard,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  well  expressed  by  y Gwydd , arw. 

i Abernodwydd  is  a narrow  dingle,  a little  below 
Plas  Gwyn,  the  seat  of  Paul  Panton,  Esq.,  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea,  where,  to  this  day,  three  stones,  pitched 
on  end  are  seen,  called  Naid  Abernodwydd,  at  such 
intervals,  as  if  they  were  placed  there  to  mark  that 
species  of  activity,  well  known  amongst  school  boys, 
called  the  Hop,  Step,  and  Jump,  on  a most  gigantic 
scale;  the  tradition  goes,  that  the  hero  who  perform- 
ed it,  received  the  lady  referred  to  in  this  littlepoem, 
as  his  prize,  and  that  his  unfortunate  rival,  in  a fit 
of  desperation,  died  on  the  spot,  whose  grave  i& 
hard  by. 

d.  ^ 


